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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


BY 


VISCOUNT HALDANE 


Dr. Nowak has written a very brilliant book. It is one of 
a series which he has now given to the world. In the present 
volume he has furnished a picture, vividly fashioned, of the 
break-down under the stress of the great war of the Austrian 
Empire, and of that of Germany also. Nowhere else that 
I know of has the story been told so strikingly. With great 
command of material he has made the statesmen who did 
their best but failed to save the situation tell of their plans, 
in many cases in their own words. We have put before us 
the views of Czernin, of von Kitihlmann, of Ludendorff, as 
well as those of the Emperor Charles. 

The narrative is profoundly interesting. We learn the 
tremendous character of the influence which the sense of 
nationality exercised especially under the stimulus of the 
declarations of the late President Wilson. The book tells 
also of the growing strain which this produced on the re- 
sources and efforts of the generals charged with the leadership 
of the various armies. Not the least interesting of the accounts 
given is that of the great effort made in Albania by General 
Pflanzer-Baltin. Few military leaders have had a more 
difficult task, and the wonderful thing is, that he saved so 
much of his army from destruction. 

But the greatest interest of the volume lies in the history, 
taken as a whole, of the period it covers. The war gradually 
developed, so far as concerned Germany and Austria. With 


whatever motives these nations entered into it, the war they 
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declared became in the eyes of the world an attempt to 
subvert the liberties of their neighbours. The outcome was 
that these neighbours fought as nations do fight when liberty 
is at stake. A moral police force of portentous dimensions 
took the field and surrounded those who were supposed to be 
aggressors. It may well be that in Germany the motives 
for action were mixed, and were more complicated than any 
mere desire for the supremacy of the sword. Many of her 
statesmen considered that she was forced to fight for her life, 
and Dr. Nowak quotes speeches by them which bear this out. 
But it is not so clear that a powerful military section did not 
see in the outbreak of the war a highly attractive chance 
that had come to Germany to conquer for herself a greater 
position in the world. The counsels of Prince Bismarck 
in his later years do not seem to have been taken as seriously 
as he himself took them. In that period the great German 
statesman put on record his conviction that what Germany 
had to do was to preserve the position he had won for her in 
three successful wars. He came to hate prestige politics 
and to look on himself as charged with the duty, in the 
interests of his own country, of preserving, if practicable, 
the general peace of Europe. 

In the case of Austria the situation was different. That 
Empire was in peril of breaking up, and there was indecision 
as to what should be done. Not, however, in the mind of 
Conrad von Hoetzendorff, who thought that it was with the 
sword that the unity of the Austrian Empire must be pre- 
served, but in that of others with less definite views. 

The pages which record these things are full of living 
force. There are but few contemporary writers who possess 
at once the descriptive power and the historical knowledge 
which the author of this volume commands. In the English 
version of his book we have something which should interest 
many readers here and in the English-speaking countries. 
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I 
BREST LITOVSK 


AT the general army headquarters of Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria, commander in chief on the German Eastern front, 
the envoys of the Central Powers and of the Russian Soviet 
Republic assembled during the fourth week of December, 1917, 
to discuss the possibilities of peace. A month before, from 
Tsarskoje Selo, where they had taken over the reins of 
Government from the Czar, the People’s Commissaries, Lenin 
and Trotsky, had sent across the world a wireless message, 
/yaddressed “To All”’, inviting all the belligerents to make 

known, “before their own peoples and before the whole 
world ’’, whether they were ready to “ approach the ques- 
tion of peace negotiations.” The style of this wireless 
message was novel; it was inspired by the dreams of 
freedom of a class that had been successful in a revolution, 
had unexpectedly come into power, and was now a new 
factor in world affairs. The message conveyed the aspiration 
towards a new spirit of fraternity, and to “peace with 
honour through mutual accommodation.” 

‘“* We propose ’’, said the People’s Commissaries, “‘ to make 
publicly with all peoples a new treaty on the basis of mutual 
accommodation and co-operation.” 

Two days before, Commissary Krylenko, as commander 
in chief of the Russian army, had sent envoys to the 
Germans to bring about the cessation of military operations. 
These envoys had crossed the German lines at Dvinsk, and 
at Brest Litovsk the negotiations for an armistice were 


carried on and brought to a conclusion without friction 
i 
; A 
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by Prince Leopold’s chief of staff, Major-General Hoffmann, 
The Russians were to be allowed to keep their arms. Both 
opposing parties were to retain their positions. Nothing 
was known of the Russian garrisons. Nor was it possible to | 
look beyond the lines (in which there were actually none but 
commanders and army staffs) far into the interior of Russia. 
That interior remained a closed book for the time being, 
as it had been up to then. From the grand army head- 
quarters at Kreuznach General Ludendorff had telephoned 
to the Prince’s chief of staff asking doubtfully : 

‘“* Well, but can we negotiate with the fellows ? ”’ 

General Hoffmann took a definite line : 

“Yes. Wecan negotiate. Your Excellency needs troops. 
These will be the first to come.” 

The armistice was concluded. Not on all fronts and 
between all armies, as had been urged in the wireless message 
from the People’s Commissaries, but at any rate between the 
Russians and the Central Powers. A beginning had already 
been made with diplomatic negotiations between the parties ; 
and now at last after many vain attempts, both open and 
secret, to discover whether peace terms could be discussed, 
the first invitation to gather round the Conference table with 
a view to peace had come to all the world, from the Russians. 
It was by no means evident at this time that Germany absol- 
utely must have peace. It was not yet evident to the leaders 
of German policy themselves. The machinery was still running 
in Germany, the masses.of her population were still working 
well and willingly. In the west, General Ludendorff was busy 
evolving ambitious plans. Italy lay prostrate and nearly 
helpless after her terrible defeats at Flitsch and Tolmein in 
the autumn of 1917. The condition of affairs in Austria- 
Hungary might in some respects be regarded as more serious, 
despite the capitulation of Russia and the Austrian advance 
into Italy. Possibly the view of the desirability or the need 
of peace was more definite there. However that might be, for 
the first time the cali for negotiations had been sent forth by 
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the enemy. This opportunity must be embraced; it was a 
moral duty to do so; perhaps even something more than that. 
The German Chancellor in the Reichstag had assured the 
Russians in somewhat chilly terms of his acceptance of their 
invitation; the Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
Count Ottokar Czernin, responded in a personal message 
couched in much warmer terms. And now, four weeks after 
the clarion call from Tsarskoje Selo, both sides met at Brest 
Litovsk. 

Negotiations began immediately. They were of both a 
formal and an informal character. The envoys from the 
various states talked freely to each other between the plenary 
sessions and there were informal conferences “‘ 4 trois’ and 
“‘4 quatre.”’ Ludendorff had abandoned his original plan of 
himself taking part in the conference, and General Hoffmann, 
(who, despite his rank, was subordinate to the head of the 
German delegation, Secretary of State von Kuhlmann,) played 
the part of host. The staff of technical assistants whom the 
diplomatic heads had brought with them—Russians, Turks, 
Bulgarians, Germans, and Austrians—was a large one. It 
seemed likely from the outset that the versatile, ingenious, 
highly-strung Count Czernin, a grand seigneur and man of 
affairs, would determine the main lines which the negotiations 
would follow. His restless impulsive manner, always leading 
him into new channels of thought and action, was in marked 
contrast to the somewhat inscrutable, dispassionate, and 
frequently almost unconcerned attitude of Secretary of State 
von Kiihlmann, who maintained a fatalistic though correct 
reserve, displaying at the same time a charming manner. 
Opposite these two men sat the Russians, Joffe and Kamenev, 
jail-birds under the old regime; they had come to power 
straight out of Siberian prisons. These were the repre- 
sentatives of the new order. The composite impression pro- 
duced by all these spokesmen was strengthened when General 
Hoffmann, the giant-like soldier with the head of a Bismarck, 
his bushy eyebrows contracted fixedly under his high forehead 
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—a man who knew almost everything and everybody—com- 
bined the role of mediator with that of host. 

It was but natural that Count Czernin should immediately 
arrive at an understanding with Secretary von Kihlmann. 
The Russians had read their peace programme to the con- 
ference. It consisted of six points, of which only two were 
open to objection and needed to be argued: All annexa- 
tions of territory conquered in the war to be renounced, and 
all peoples to be granted the right of determining for them- 
selves their allegiance and the form of their State. Kiuhl- 
mann and Czernin deliberated together upon their reply to 
these proposals. 

The Russians had proposed a general peace. The reply of 
the Central Powers had therefore to follow the lead given by 
the Russian note in order to make it at all possible to begin 
negotiations. As a matter of fact, Secretary von Kihlmann 
did not believe in the possibility of a general peace conference. 
In fact, he was sceptical as to the whole programme. If the 
enemies of the Central Powers really desired to sit down at 
the green table with the understanding that none of the 
belligerents was to annex any territory, he was certainly 
satisfied to have it so. The point at issue between Russia 
and Germany might, in fact must needs, be that of the 
possession of the border States of Courland and Lithuania, 
which had formerly belonged to Russia and were now occupied 
by German troops. In Courland and Lithuania there were 
German settlers. In Courland and Lithuania, the Bolsheviks 
would want to carry on their propaganda at all costs. That 
Germany had a right—and perhaps even the duty—of pro- 
tecting the Germans in those States from every form of 
organised terror, and also of preventing the development of 
Bolshevist foci along her own borders, this the Secretary of 
State did not deny. But the whole question, seemed rela- 
tively unimportant to him, if the opponents jot the Central - 
Powers were really willing to negotiate; for, if Russia was 
threatened by annexations on Germany’s eastern front, it 
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was equally true that Germany was similarly threatened on 
her western front. The Secretary was convinced that all 
that mattered was the outcome of events in the West. If 
Germany remained intact, in the West, it was possible to 
discuss all other points. The Secretary, therefore, at once 
recommended that a proposal for a general peace should be 
formulated as an answer to the Russians, although he did not 
expect that it would actually be translated into reality. If this 
offer failed of acceptance, then the next step—for a separate 
peace with the Russians—was rendered easier. The proposal 
for a general peace was a charmer’s call, but apart from any 
slight hope that attached to it, the door to separate negotia- 
tions was open only after its rejection. Once the Russians 
saw that the Central Powers were ready for general negotia- 
tions, but that their adversaries were not, there would remain 
nothing for them but to make a separate peace. 

Just how the negotiations for a separate peace were to 
be conducted, was something about which the Secretary 
would concern himself on the morrow. At the moment he 
was occupied with the task of drafting the proposal for a 
general peace, since the Russians also desired this. 

Count Czernin was less hampered in formulating his pro- 
posals. He knew that the London agreement of 1915 which 
had finally won over Italy for the war (a copy of it lay in 
his desk), postulated the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. If the opponents of the Central Powers actually 
came to the conference table, if they were willing to forgo 
annexations, this meant that the London agreement was 
abrogated and that Austria-Hungary was saved. If, on 
the other hand, the proposal of a general peace was merely the 
prelude to a separate peace, his decisions were nevertheless 
easier to make than were those of Secretary von Kithlmann. 
Austria-Hungary sought no conquests at the expense of 
Russia. As to the course which the negotiations with 
Roumania concerning the rectification of frontiers must take, 
that was a matter of concern to Czernin as Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, but not at the present time. The Roumanian question 
was not a part of the Russian problem. Austria-Hungary 
could all the more easily renounce conquests in the east since 
both Count Czernin and the Secretary of State favoured the 
‘‘ Austro-Polish” solution of the Polish question. In this 
connexion Count Czernin could well agree even to admit the 
principle of self-determination, although as applied to the 
tangle of nationalities within Emperor Charles’s Monarchy 
the principle seemed a particularly dangerous one. In one of 
his first discussions @ trois with Secretary von Kiihlmann and 
General Hoffmann, Count Czernin had declared with a sigh : 

‘*T dare not introduce the word self-determination into 
the debate ; otherwise the Czechs, the Ruthenians, the Jugo- 
slavs will all come along and demand self-determination 
without limit.” 

The word and the conception were applicable in his mind 
only outside the Habsburg Monarchy. If Poland wanted 
to belong to Austria, it should be allowed to determine its 
own fate. In any case, this whole Polish question, which 
had dragged on for over a year, was still far removed from 
any final solution. To the Russian spokesman, Joffe, the 
Count had declared that there must be no interference with 
the internal affairs of Austria-Hungary. Outside the boun- 
daries of the monarchy any settlement of Russian-German 
quarrels was a matter of indifference to him, provided it was 
really a settlement. _ If general negotiations resulted, this 
would suit Czernin perfectly well. If not, then the separate 
negotiations with the Russians had got to lead to some sort of 
peaceful issue. He would see to that, for in Vienna everyone 
was waiting and waiting for peace, for the relief and hope 
which the first peace that came would bring. Count Czernin, 
too, followed the lead of the Russian proposal concerning a 
peace without annexations and one which should leave to the 
peoples the right independently to determine their own 
national future. He too replied to the Russians by formulat- 
ing a proposal for a general peace. Secretary von Kiithlmann 
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and Count Czernin were in perfect accord concerning the form 
and content of their reply. 


No sooner had the Central Powers drafted their proposal, 
than difficulties were put in their way by the envoys of Turkey 
and Bulgaria. The Turks desired the immediate withdrawal 
of Russian troops from the Caucasus. What the Turks de- 
manded from the Russians, however, the Russians might 
equally ask of the Germans in the border States. But matters 
had not yet reached that stage. For the present there could 
be only one objective—that of calling the whole world to 
the peace table. The Turks saw the difficulty and gave way. 
They also had doubts of their own as to the effect on their 
empire of the self-determination of nations. But if the 
delegate from Austria-Hungary could afford to touch upon so 
delicate a question, certainly Messimy Bey, the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, need have even less hesitation. 
The Austro-Hungarian medley of peoples had not even the 
semblance of.a counterpart in Turkey. With this argument 
Messimy Bey, in a somewhat ironical tone, expressed himself 
in agreement. Perhaps he knew that with his two objections 
he had prematurely exposed the futility of the whole con- 
ference as far as its essential purposes were concerned. 

The Bulgarians were more stubborn. They declared that 
they had no thought of signing the peace proposals as formu- 
lated. Bulgaria would and must annex territory. Promises 
had been made by General von Falkenhayn, when he persuaded 
Bulgaria to enter the war, which assured her of the Dobrudja 
and of certain Serbian territory. It was for this that Bulgaria 
had joined the Central Powers. Count Czernin felt that he 
must mediate. He spoke first to Popov, one of the envoys of 
Czar Ferdinand, angry though this Bulgarian was. Popov 
might just as well sign, said the Viennese Foreign Minister ; 
the proposal concerning the renunciation of annexations was 
binding only if a general peace resulted. There was no risk 
involved for Bulgaria if he and his colleague Ganchev affixed 
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their signatures. Only Ganchev, however, and not Popov, 
was ready to follow the logic of Count Czernin. General 
Ganchev decided to report to the Czar at Sofia in favour of 
yielding on this point. The exchange of telegrams was 
voluminous and detailed. At its conclusion it became evident 
that the Czar was more ready to yield than was his negotiator, 
Popov. By imperial command the Bulgarians were ordered 
to sign. They signed. 

The way now seemed clear. Secretary von Kiihlmann had 
no confidence of success. His concern about the question 
of the border States was only shelved for the moment. 
Czernin had no confidence either of success or, if a separate 
peace were made, of any renunciation of annexations. No 
one could have been more plain-spoken than the Bulgarians 
had been in his talk with them. The Bulgarians definitely 
hoped that nothing would come of the proposal, while Foreign 
Minister Messimy Bey played the sceptical onlooker, together 
with Ambassador Hakki Pasha, who had been detailed to 
assist him. 

Finally everything seemed ready. Now, however, one 
more person rose to protest—General Hoffmann. The General 
protested because he was surprised at the whole peace 
proposal. Until now he had been of the opinion that the 
fate of Courland and Lithuania had long been sealed. Cour- 
land and Lithuania, he contended, had decided to secede 
from Russia. They plainly desired to become connected with 
the House of Hohenzollern through a personal union. But of 
all this there was not a word in the peace offer. Evidently 
the decisions on this question had been changed at Kreuznach, 
where the Emperor and the generals had been in conference 
with the Chancellor and the Secretary of State on December 
18. The Secretary had come on to Brest Litovsk from 
Kreuznach. It was evident that everything that was being 
done in Brest had been thoroughly discussed in Kreuznach 
with the Emperor and Ludendorff. Nevertheless General 
Hoffmann protested, He foresaw complications. And he 
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protested against form as well as content. The tone of the 
proposal seemed to him altogether too meek. As far as the 
form was concerned, the Secretary was ready to meet the 
General. Certain phrases were deleted. The content, how- 
ever, remained intact despite the General’s protest. All the 
necessary signatures were affixed to the document. The 
peace proposal was transmitted. 

The Russians were genuinely pleased. They seemed to be 
quite satisfied and even to be congratulating themselves. 
Jubilant telegrams bore the news of their success to Petrograd. 
They had attained their whole object. For ten days the 
conference was to be suspended, to see how the rest of the 
belligerents would respond to the invitation to begin negotia- 
tions. Meanwhile, however, the time need not be wasted ; 
Count Czernin proposed that the conference should begin to 
discuss the matters which would in any case have to be regu- 
lated between Russia and the Central Powers. To begin with, 
territorial questions must be discussed. In their proposal 
the Secretary of State and the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister had united upon a formula to the effect that “‘ for- 
cible’’ annexations were to be renounced. Nevertheless a 
beginning must somehow be made with the settlement of the 
difficult territorial problems. At this point General Hoffmann 
again intervened. 

General Hoffmann gave the impressionof indignation rather 
than mere dissatisfaction. He considered that there was 
something at fault in the whole attitude of the diplomats. 
They had made an offer of peace which precluded any ac- 
quisition of territory, yet they were now preparing to settle 
territorial questions. The issue, then, after all was the 
border provinces and their future. The raising of this 
problem immediately after the note just transmitted must 
come as a painful surprise to the Russians. There was not 
an envoy in the Russian delegation who could read any other 
meaning into the note than that all that had once belonged 
to Russia must now be returned to her. Colonel Fokke, of 
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the Russian delegation, in chatting with the senior officer of 
General Hoffmann’s staff, had very naturally taken for 
granted that Germany must soon withdraw to the 1914 
frontier. The General insisted more and more on the view 
that the peace proposals of the Central Powers had, in any 
ease, been made with the following mental reservation, 
whether the matter had been discussed in Kreuznach or 
net: No annexations, ‘“‘ provided that the rest of the 
opponents of the Central Powers also enter into negotiations.” 
Besides, there was a hidden meaning in the words “ forcible 
acquisition.”” The moment would be bound to come soon 
‘when the Russians would consider that they had been hood- 
winked, outwitted and cheated, unless it was made perfectly 
clear to them that the Russian border States, having already 
voted about their future, could not be considered as annexed 
territory. He was opposed to giving the Russians grounds 
for accusing them of playing the game dishonestly, and he 
insisted that the real situation must be explained to the 
Russian envoys before their projected return to Petrograd to 
report on the situation. He offered personally to undertake 
this task of explanation. The Secretary of State seemed 
inclined to support the General. But he did not express 
himself quite definitely. Count Czernin did not care, as far 
as he was concerned, whether the Russians left with or 
without a clear understanding. He emphasized that he was 
mainly concerned that the Russians must at all costs return 
from Petrograd to carry on the negotiations. At all costs 
he wanted to have the Russians back at Brest. The negotia- 
tions, either for a general or a separate peace, must not be 
allowed to lapse. General Hoffmann thereupon decided to 
enlighten the Russians. 

Social intercourse among the envoys at Brest Litovsk had 
assumed cordial, almost friendly forms. The delegates met 
each other while out walking, and chatted together in the 
alcoves of the conference rooms and at the common dining 
table. General Hoffmann chose a moment before lunch one 
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day to make the position clear to the Russians. It was 
important, he said, that they should understand this point 
correctly : peace was to be made “ without forcible annexa- 
tions ’’, but if the border States desired to join Germany that 
could not be looked upon as “ annexation.” 

The Russians seemed to be stunned by this statement. 
Secretary von Kiihlmann, Count Czernin and General Hoff- 
mann entered immediately after lunch into a conference with 
the Soviet delegates, Joffe, Kamenev and Professor Prokrov- 
sky, which took a very stormy course. The Secretary of 
State and the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister discussed 
the theme of self-determination, the former dealing with 
conditions in Courland and Lithuania, while the latter de- 
fended the demands of the Poles. Professor Prokrovsky, 
however, in great excitement pointed out that the Central 
Powers in reality were demanding the cession of seventeen 
or eighteen Russian Gubernii (provinces). Finally he broke 
down and sobbed convulsively. There was no possibility 
of agreement between the two parties. The Russians felt 
that they had been betrayed. They were determined to 
leave Brest immediately. 

The Secretary of State was in a difficult position. The 
clash had come much sooner than he had expected. He 
wanted to guard against the possibility of Russian agitation 
in the border States. He wanted to guarantee protection 
to the Germans there. He did not favour any “‘ annexation ”’ 
in the sense of frontier expansion and accretion of power; to 
him all decisions concerning questions in the East were 
provisional, and he was looking for a statesman-like formula 
which for this very reason would make German influence 
on the Eastern front secure. He pictured to himself in- 
dependent border States in close association with Germany 
and economically and administratively under her influence ; 
he conceived 4 relationship between the border States and 
Germany somewhat similar to that existing between Egypt 
and England. It was not to be irrevocable for all time. If 
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at a later time Courland and Lithuania should so desire, their 
return to Russia should not be made an impossibility. 

Then, too, the Supreme Command at Kreuznach was 
beginning to take a hand in the negotiations. It did not 
do so directly, but it pressed for action and heaped re- 
proaches upon the leaders of the delegations. To the Supreme 
Command the offer of peace seemed to be fatally defective, 
for there was no emphasis whatever in it upon the claim to 
the possession of the border States. The Secretary was 
aware that at present he could under no circumstances return 
the border States to Russia, least of all while the war was 
going on, for a large part of the German store of munitions 
was deposited there. He was therefore obliged to take the 
wishes of the Supreme Command into consideration. Privately 
he also thought of the howl of protest that would be raised 
by the annexationist parties at home—a situation that he was 
anxious to avoid. On the other hand, he was frankly anxious 
for a closer approach to the Russians. And he declined to 
be ordered about by Ludendorff alone. He therefore looked 
for a statesman-like formula of compromise. 

Meanwhile Count Czernin was busily striving to hasten 
events. He refused to allow the demands of the German 
generals to prevent the conclusion of a peace treaty. If 
necessary, he said, he would enter as a last resort into separate 
negotiations with the Russians, he would even agree to a 
separate peace for Austria-Hungary. He said that he had 
received secret instructions from Emperor Charles. As a 
matter of fact, he had brought these with him. The Emperor 
had sent his envoy to Brest with the command to bring 
back peace at any price. The German Secretary of State 
quite understood the threat, and it was not altogether un- 
welcome to him. It was achess-board move in the diplomatic 
technique of Count Czernin, who thereby made it possible for 
the Secretary to take a firmer stand in his own dealings with 
the Supreme Command. This was true, even though General 
Hoffmann gave to Count Czernin’s envoy, Field-marshal 
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Csiscericz, the following quite unexpected comment on the 
proposal : 

“Well, that is delightful. I shall have twenty-five 
divisions freed. Austria-Hungary will protect our flank for 
me after her separate peace, and I shall be able to dispose 
of the twenty-five divisions elsewhere.”’ 

Apart from this, Secretary von Kihlmann had the 
impression that Austria-Hungary was in any case at the point 
of severing her alliance with Germany. It seemed to him as 
though the secret instructions of Emperor Charles to his 
Minister were being emphasized in letters sent by his 
Majesty to Brest. At any rate, he requested the Count to 
state his position in writing. Ludendorff, too, undoubtedly 
had to take the Count’s views into account, all the more so 
since Emperor William, to whom the Secretary of State had 
immediately reported the position which Count Czernin had 
taken up, was evidently more in sympathy with the Secre- 
tary’s desire for mediation than with the angry demands of 
the Grand Army Headquarters. 

For the present, nevertheless, negotiations with the 
Russians did not progress. Even if the Secretary yielded and 
accepted the interpretation that the plebiscite already con- 
ducted in the border States was null and void (secretly he 
‘admitted to himself that the Courland barons had made 
very fuil use of the services of the German military author- 
ities in determining its results)—even then the question of 
self-determination, thus reopened and complicated by the 
question of evacuating the two provinces, remained a problem 
with a thousand awkward possibilities. The Russians wanted 
to take counsel on the matter at home. The ten days’ delay 
to give time for an answer to the general invitation to begin 
peace negotiations had still to expire. Czernin left for 
Vienna to see the Emperor. A general conference was about 
to meet in Berlin; General Hoffmann joined the Secretary 
of State on his way there. All the envoys departed from 
Brest. 
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As a matter of fact, decisions had now to be arrived at 
in Berlin which were of greater importance than those of 
Petrograd or Vienna. Emperor William was waiting in 
Berlin. Field-marshal von Hindenburg had arrived with 
General Ludendorff to meet Secretary von Kiihlmann and 
General Hoffmann. A conference of the general staff was 
convened. General Ludendorff made no attempt to hide his 
irritation. He walked straight up to General Hoffmann, 
excited and angry, and said : 

‘“* How could you permit this note to be issued ? ” 

General Hoffmann was not easily disconcerted. Now, 
however, he did not know the reason for Ludendorff’s 
question ; still less the general situation out of which the 
note seemed to have been evolved. 

‘““ Why, the gentlemen who drafted the note came from 
Kreuznach, Excellency. I had to assume that it was agreed 
upon there.” 

General Ludendorff denied this in most emphatic 
terms : 

‘“* No, nothing whatever was agreed upon.” 

This was true. Most things had been discussed in Kreuz- 
nach on December 18 in the presence of the Emperor, but 
nothing had been settled, either as to the demands to be 
made or the attitude to be taken up. There had been talk 
about Courland, Lithuania and Poland, but with reference to 
these, too, nothing had been decided. Ludendorff had made 
no secret of his desire, shared in many quarters, to take 
permanent possession of the border States, and also of a wide 
strip of Polish territory regarded as of importance to the 
defence of the German frontier. This wish, however, had not 
been translated into a demand. The conference at Kreuz- 
nach had throughout been in the nature of an informal 
discussion which bound no one; and it had even seemed as 
though the generals did not wish to anticipate the diplomats. 
On other occasions General Ludendorff’s manner had usually 
been more decided and definite. And precisely in regard to 
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the question of the border States, when the future of Cour- 
land and Lithuania was touched upon, it had been Secretary 
von Kuhlmann whose attitude was the most definite. He 
had declared emphatically: “I might withdraw my objec- 
tions against hoisting the German flag in the eastern border 
States, but I would energetically advise against ever nailing 
the flag to the mast there.” 

That expressed his policy at Brest. He manceuvred. He 
waited. He desired to keep all doors open. He had not 
bound himself at Kreuznach. Nobody had opposed him. 
The Emperor had supported him. As far as Kreuznach was 
concerned, therefore, he could with a clear conscience make a 
general offer of peace. No sooner had he made it, however, 
than Ludendorff began to protest. When the clash with 
the Russians came despite the offer of peace, the Secretary 
realised that he could not entirely overlook political and 
military exigencies in the border States. He, therefore, 
sought a satisfactory formula. In some manner or other it 
was perhaps still possible to bring about an arrangement 
acceptable to both sides. Now, however, General Ludendorff 
was demanding in no uncertain terms the permanent posses- 
sion of the border States. The Secretary was merely to 
work out the way in which it could be done. Ludendorff was 
demanding that the flag be nailed to the mast. 

This first conference with the General Staff was followed 
by a Crown Council at Bellevue Castle on the evening of 
January 2,1918. Even then complete unity was not achieved 
—especially on the question of the wide border strip of 
Polish territory demanded by General Ludendorff. The 
latter was opposed to the “ Austro-Polish solution ”’ of the 
Polish question, but on the other hand he attached little 
importance to the ‘‘ Germano-Polish solution ’’, which had 
also been frequently discussed and according to the terms 
of which Poland-was to be joined to Germany. He demanded 
‘a broad Polish border strip ’’—in other words, the mutila- 
tion of Poland, for 12 millions of Poles inhabited this strip. 
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As to what would happen to the rest of Poland, this was a 
matter of indifference to the General. 

The Emperor did nut agree with General Ludendorff on 
this point. On New Year’s day he had invited General Hoff- 
mann to lunch, and after lunch he had requested the General 
to express his views at length concerning the Polish question. 
Hoffmann said he desired no Polish accretion for Germany. 
If he could have his way, he would not annex a single Pole. 
If his opinion were asked, he was not only opposed to the 
‘* Germano-Polish solution ’’, but also to the “‘ broad Polish 
border strip.’”” Only so much or so little of Polish territory 
should be taken as to make it impossible for modern artillery 
to hit the railway station of Thorn. Similar precautions 
must be taken in the Bendzin coal region of Upper Silesia, 
on the heights of Mlava, and at Ostroviec. In these cases 
only a few square kilometres, inhabited by about 100,000 
Poles, were involved. More of the Polish element would be 
an evil. 

When General Ludendorff again touched upon the “ wide 
border strip ’’ on the following evening at the Bellevue con- 
ference, Emperor William differed from him. The Secre- 
tary also had strengthened him in his views. The Emperor 
wished definitely to dispense with the annexation of any 
Polish population, and inclined to the ‘‘ Austro-Polish solu- 
tion ’’, which had also been urged upon him by the Secretary 
of State. The Emperor brought a map to the Crown Council 
on which a line had been sketched. This map he spread out 
before the generals and statesmen. 

‘““ Gentlemen ’”’, he said, “on this map you will find the 
future boundary line between Prussia and Poland, drawn as, 
in my capacity of supreme political leader and supreme 
military commander, I consider that it should run.” 

By way of explanation, he added : 

““T base my conclusion on the judgment of an excellent 
and competent expert, namely that of General Hoffmann, who 
is here.”’ 

The frontier line had been sketched by the General. 
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The Secretary had agreed to it chiefly with a view to the 
possible “‘ Austro-Polish solution” of the Polish question, 
which he desired to secure for Austria-Hungary, in order to 
promote better feeling on the part of Germany’s ally, 

Then an unexpected incitlent occurred. For a few moments 
General Ludendorff completely lost control of himself. He 
growled at the Emperor. Or, rather, he shouted at him. His 
nerves gave way. The Emperor had no right, he said, to ask 
a general’s opinion over his (Ludendorff’s) head. The 
frontier drawn by the Emperor could not be considered a 
final one. He himself would have to consider the matter 
carefully. Field-marshal von Hindenburg, too, growled. 

“We had better study this matter further ’’, he muttered. 

The Emperor replied : 

“ Very well, I will wait for your report.” 

The Crown Council sat there before the Supreme War Lord, 
disturbed and uncomfortable. 

As a matter of fact, the Secretary, even though openly 
differing with Ludendorff concerning the border strip, had 
advised the Emperor not to quote General Hoffmann as his 
authority. The Emperor now suggested to the First Quarter- 
master General * to go himself to Brest Litovsk for a while, in 
order personally to study the intricate problems on the spot. 
The Quartermaster General replied gruffly that he thought he 
must decline. The Crown Council broke up. 

This incident did not bring the problem of the border 
strip any nearer to a solution. Of course, there was no urgent 
need for settling the whole Polish question. At this very 
moment the Polish premier was in communication with Count 
Czernin at Vienna, and asking him to use his influence to 
secure a hearing for the Polish delegates at Brest. The Polish 
question thus continued to hang fire. As far as the border 
States were concerned, however, the discussion had shown that 
General Ludendorff and the Secretary need not necessarily 
take diametrically opposed positions. The Secretary, who 

* General Ludendorff.—Trans, 
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returned to Brest with a general command from the Emperor 
to proceed along the lines already followed, was anxious to 
assure to Germany security and a sphere of influence in the 
border States. He desired this, not because the General 
wanted to have it thus, but because he himself realised the 
urgency of it. 

The means to this end seemed to him to lie in the right 
of self-determination. He hoped to catch the Russians in 
debate, to fasten them down to their own principles, until 
they could no longer say anything against the union of the 
territory in question with Germany. In his offer of peace, 
the Secretary had spoken of renouncing “ forcible annexa- 
tions’; nevertheless he still hoped, even though he con- 
sidered that a purely Russian peace at Brest would only be 
provisional, finally to bring about through diplomacy a 
decision by which the eastern States would be awarded to 
Germany. In doing this he wanted, in fact he was obliged, to 
avoid any semblance of annexation. For he saw Germany 
threatened by the danger of annexations in the west. 

General Ludendorff cared less about diplomacy. He un- 
doubtedly preferred to call it annexation quite openly, 
without being squeamish about it. He had faith in uncondi- 
tional victory. The Secretary had no such faith. Neverthe- 
less the Secretary and the General, approaching the problem 
from opposite ends, arrived at a basis on which both could 
agree. There was this difference, however, that the General 
was in a hurry, while the Secretary needed time. If the 
opponents of the Central Powers flouted the invitation to a 
peace conference, then as a matter of fact only the beginning 
of negotiations had been reached. 


The peace plenipotentiaries of the Central Powers and of 
their allies returned to Brest Litovsk during the first week 
of January, 1918. An unexpected proposal of the Russians, 
to transfer the seat of further negotiations to some neutral 
country, had been rejected. The Russians yielded on this 
point and again came to Brest. The ten days allowed in the 
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general offer of peace had expired. No other participant from 
among the opponents of the Central Powers appeared at the 
Conference table. It was now a question solely of making 
peace with Russia. a 

There was, however, one additional participant, but not 
from the west—a delegation of Ukrainians announced their 
presence in Brest. The Ukrainian People’s Republic, relying 
upon the right of self-determination as proclaimed by the 
Russians, had severed its connexion with Soviet Russia and 
now desired to conclude its own peace. 

Joffe, who had thus far been the head of the Soviet 
delegation, returned to Brest with his colleagues, but the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Trotsky, considered the negotia- 
tions so important that he desired to conduct them himself. 
Possibly he believed that Joffe was not quite equal to the 
craftiness of the spokesmen for the Central Powers—a quality 
which he felt was indicated in the difference between their 
peace proposal and their concrete demands. And although 
his plan to transfer the conference to neutral Stockholm, 
where he would have been better able to proclaim his ideas to 
the world, had failed of adoption, he desired at least to 
appear in person upon the platform at Brest. In contrast 
to the bonhomie of Joffe, who confided to Count Czernin in the 
gentlest of tones his hope of soon seeing the whole world 
aflame with revolution, Trotsky’s appearance was that of a 
pallid, melancholy man, working himself to death, urged on 
by the stubborn fanaticism of a prophet. 

It was not alone the men who had changed places. For 
the Russians the method and the atmosphere had now changed. 
Henceforth they were to remain segregated among themselves. 
The informal chats between sessions, the conversations “‘ a 
trois”’ and ‘a quatre’’ which were not recorded in the 
minutes, were to stop. As Secretary von Kiihlmann put it, 
“* Trotsky is putting them all into a convent”’. Even during 
the Conference sessions no Russian was allowed to speak 
without Trotsky’s permission. 
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Trotsky himself displayed the greatest zeal. He worked 
incessantly and came to every session carefully prepared. 
Nevertheless there was no progress. Nothing more could be 
gained from the Russian Foreign Minister than that he agreed 
to let the Ukrainians take part in the negotiations as an 
independent delegation. This does not mean that Trotsky 
talked little. His themes, however, were general. The 
right of self-determination had at first no interest for him 
as the mere basis of negotiation with the Central Powers. 
The right of self-determination was as yet merely a motif 
for general disquisitions, which aimed at giving the widest 
possible publicity to the new Soviet ideals of world govern- 
-ment, and lost themselves in a criticism of the old order which 
wandered through all countries and through the centuries. It 
became more and more evident that for the present the 
Russian Foreign Minister had no intention of coming to the 
point of a separate peace. With great eloquence, and aglow 
with a sacred fire, he spoke as the convinced prophet of a new 
era that he had been the first to perceive and that was now ap- 
proaching. He addressed himself to the whole world and tried 
to compel it to listen. And, since the larger stage of Stockholm 
was denied him, he addressed the gallery from Brest Litovsk. 

But the negotiations did not progress. Incidents of 
various kinds that occurred, such as that of the Soviet 
Government sending provocative wireless messages to the 
German troops despite the protests of General Hoffmann and 
the apparent disapproval of Trotsky himself, did not help 
matters forward. The diplomats indulgently watched 
Trotsky’s novel method of conducting negotiations. Though 
they did not know how it had happened, Trotsky had 
become the central figure at Brest Litovsk, around whom 
everything turned. Days passed, yet not one step in advance 
had been achieved. At last General Hoffmann decided that 
negotiations must begin in earnest; the diplomats agreed 
with him. The General offered to point out to the Russians 
that the moment had come for getting to business ; that it was 
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useless to waste time on general discussions. The General 
wanted to pave the way for positive results. He was an 
acute observer of facts, and he noted that the diplomats 
handled the Russian Foreign Minister more carefully than they 
would a soft-boiled egg, and that they got nowhere by doing so. 

Secretary von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin entirely 
agreed that the General should plainly point out the state of 
affairs and should urge the Conference to get to work. The 
Secretary thought that this intervention would be useful and 
would also strengthen the position of the General, whose 
relations with General Ludendorff had been strained since the 
Crown Council in Bellevue. Indeed, it is hardly correct to 
speak of strained relations between the two generals: rela- 
tions had been actually severed. General Ludendorff had 
demanded that General Hoffmann should resign because of 
that impromptu statement which he had made to the Emperor 
about Poland, at the Emperor’s command, without first 
asking Ludendorff’s permission. General Ludendorff’s desire 
was that General Hoffmann should take command of a division 
at the front. By command of the Emperor, however, Hoff- 
mann had remained at his important post, where he seemed 
absolutely indispensable. The result was that Ludendorff 
broke off all direct communication with Hoffmann. His 
orders reached the General thereafter through Ludendorff’s 
general staff officer. Secretary von Kiihlmann believed that 
General Ludendorff was by no means favourably disposed 
toward Prince Leopold’s chief of staff and that he was afraid 
of the public getting to know how real, important, and 
decisive had been the military services that General Hoffmann 
had rendered throughout the war along the whole German 
eastern front, beginning with the days of Tannenberg. Per- 
haps, too, General Ludendorff saw and feared in this exceed- 
ingly able and undeniably distinguished general a possible 
successor to himself 

For all these reasons Secretary von Ktihlmann was anxious 
to give support to his colleague, who would then get the credit 
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of having advanced the negotiations. The General, on the 
other hand, knowing that the Emperor’s influence was behind 
him, had no fears for himself and was anxious to help the 
diplomats. 

‘“‘ Pitch the ball in my direction tomorrow ”’, the General 
suggested to the Secretary. “‘ Things can’t go on in this way. 
Simply announce: ‘ General Hoffmann has the floor.’ ” 

The cue was agreed upon. Czernin entirely agreed. 
The General ordered his officers to prepare various documents 
needed for his argument. He determined to be objective and 
polite but at the same time firm. 

On the following day Kamenevy, one of the Russian dele- 
gates, unexpectedly delivered an address under orders from 
Trotsky. Its style was distinctly peremptory: to judge from 
it the Soviet armies might have been standing at the gates of 
Berlin. The representatives of the Central Powers remained 
silent ; the speech had given some offence. Finally Secretary 
von Kitihlmann declared : 

‘* General Hoffmann has the floor.” 

The General was unmistakably angry. What he said was 
plain rather than gentle. The Russians, he pointed out, were 
entirely mistaking the real situation. The real situation 
was that the German armies were far within the Russian 
borders. It ill became those who were just then dispersing 
their opponents at Minsk with the aid of machine guns to 
complain of brute force. There was no point in wasting time 
fruitlessly. It would be*better to end the parley rather than 
go on as they had done up to then. 

The General’s speech was several degrees harsher than he 
had intended it to be before the provocation of Kamenev’s 
address. Outwardly it was delivered in a perfectly quiet 
manner; without even any gesture to emphasize his points ; 
most certainly without that blow on the table with his fist, 
invented by no-one knows who to tour the world with 
that other myth, concerning the swamps of Tannenberg. 
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The practical value of General Hoffmann’s speech was less 
than he had himself expected. Secretary von Kihlmann 
noticed how Trotsky’s dark eyes sparkled as the General 
spoke—at all events the Russian would try to use the General’s 
speech for propaganda purposes! It was difficult to score off 
the Russian Foreign Minister. Secretary von Kiihlmann’s 
hope of making the discussions more fruitful seemed at present 
to be doomed to disappointment. Trotsky spoke always as 
a poet or an idealist, and if a debate ensued at all, he showed a 
eapacity for quibbling far beyond the technique of the diplo- 
macy of the old school. 

Count Czernin, whose nerves were not as quiet as might 
be wished, was equally unable to find any means of advancing 
matters. Once more he told Secretary von Kiihlmann quite 
candidly that as a last resort he would claim the right to 
negotiate separately on behalf of Austria-Hungary. And 
without waiting for the agreement of the Secretary or the 
General he actually tried, in his nervous state, to secure a 
secret interview with Trotsky alone to discuss matters. 
This Grand Seigneur seriously thought he might achieve 
something by the outworn methods of traditional diplomacy, 
by hobnobbing with the Russian who was bent upon revolu- 
tionizing the world. But Trotsky merely smiled at Count 
Czernin, whom he considered a statesman of “ secondary 
importance”’. He smiled down upon him with the same 
satisfaction which he had shown at the intervention of the 
General, whom he had tried to provoke in every way possible 
in order to accumulate out of his retorts ammunition 
which he would be able to use in his world-wide pro- 
paganda. It was difficult to score off the Russian Foreign 
Minister. 

Despite Hoffmann’s speech, the negotiations remained in 
the realm of pure theory. Ludendorff sent word to the 
General that he approved of his speech. Evidently Luden- 
dorff was trying to re-establish friendly relations. But Hoff- 
mann sent word back that “‘ it was a mistake for the Quarter- 
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master General to slight the man who formed the chief bul- 
wark at Brest.” 

The situation at Brest was that Secretary von Kiithlmann 
was not able to make any progress with his arguments, and 
Grand Army Headquarters, which urgently needed the release 
of additional troops, was exasperated at the long drawn-out 
procedure ; that there was no direct consultation between the 
representative at Brest of Grand Army Headquarters and those 
responsible at headquarters ; that Count Czernin was arrang- 
ing for conversations with the Russians of which the Germans 
knew nothing; that General Hoffmann’s speech and its 
appeal to realities had availed nothing; and finally, that 
Trotsky had triumphed and continued his methods. Luden- 
dorff’s approval did not blind General Hoffmann to the situa- 
tion. He was well aware that his intervention had not 
advanced matters. 

Even before his speech he had pointed out to Count 
Czernin the possibility of arriving at separate peace terms 
with the Ukrainians and of playing off the Ukrainians against 
the Russians. He had then offered his services as mediator 
between Count Czernin and the Ukrainians. He now offered 
them a second time. Even to the General the use of force 
in the Brest negotiations was only the ultima ratio. For the 
present he would see whether the enemy could not be con- 
quered by breaking his ranks. 


Of all the delegates with whom Count Czernin was called 
upon to deal, he cared least for the Ukrainians. His opinion 
of these extremely young people, who could scarcely have 
left college and were nevertheless entitled to act as the 
representatives of the Central Rada of Kiev, was that they had 
bad manners and that their whole attitude was arrogant and 
over-bearing. He had as little as possible to do with them. 
At first this delegation did not disclose its relation to the 
Russian Bolsheviks, or gave very little suggestion of it, and 
naturally Czernin’s aversion did not make it easier for him to 
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ferret out of these uncommunicative folk what they had settled 
in their minds as a possible peace basis for the Ukraine. 
Czernin agreed at once to General Hoffmann’s suggestion to 
start negotiations with them so as to ascertain their stand- 
point. With some diffi¢ulty the General at length obtained 
from the young men a statement that the Ukrainian demands 
included the possession of the Cholm district, of Eastern 
Galicia and of the Ruthenian Bukovina. Of his own accord 
General Hoffmann promised them support for their demand 
for the cession of Cholm. The General did not believe in the 
possibility of an independent Polish State; he never had done, 
and saw no possibility of it at any time in the future. With 
reference to Eastern Galicia and the Ruthenian Bukovina, his 
answer was categorical and his tone harsher than he generally 
cared to adopt: the General could be caustic and ironical, 
but not ill-humoured. He told Major Hey, the interpreter, to 
tell the Ukrainians that they must be mad if they thought 
that peace could be concluded on the basis of a cession of 
Austro-Hungarian territory. On this the Ukrainians broke 
off negotiations, declaring that they must get further instruc- 
tions from Kiev. 

At that moment the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
was busy with telegrams and letters to and from Vienna. 
In the midst of the Brest negotiations the news had reached 
him that the Austro-Hungarian capital was faced with a 
disastrous dearth of food and that widespread strikes had 
broken out. He had been told that he must send help. 
Since Hungary could give very little, and only a very limited 
amount of maize could be expected from Roumania, only 
Germany could prevent the worst from happening. 

Count Czernin did his utmost to get help. He conferred 
with Secretary von Ktthlmann, who, while personally anxious 
to help, was doubtful as to the amount of food-stuffs that 
Germany could put at Austria’s disposal. Count Czernin 
telegraphed to Emperor Charles, advising him to urge Emperor 
William personally to command that help should be sent from 
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Germany. This advice was coupled with bitter criticism of 
the responsible officials in the Viennese food administration. 
The Minister felt that this incident interfered considerably 
with his work at Brest. If Austria-Hungary needed German 
help so urgently, then her representative could no longer 
threaten to conduct separate negotiations with the Russians, 
and perhaps to make a separate peace with them, in order to 
tone down the demands of the German Army Headquarters. 
That weapon was now destroyed. On the other hand, if the 
difficulties at home were really so formidable that the 
Ukrainian grain, which was to be available as soon as peace 
had been concluded with the Rada, must absolutely be 
transported in the immediate future, then peace must be 
made virtually at any price. 

Emperor Charles had in fact instructed his Minister 
along these lines, though the instructions had been intended as 
a weapon against extravagant German claims. For almost a 
year Count Czernin had repeatedly urged upon the Emperor, 
both orally and in a memorandum submitted in April 1917, 
“that the war must be concluded at any price in the late 
summer or autumn.” To say the least, the Emperor’s in- 
structions for Brest suited him very well, if indeed he had not 
inspired them. He had always regarded his office as coupled 
with a general guardianship over the Emperor, and it would 
be valuable to him to be able in his dealings with others to fall 
back upon the excuse of being tied by his instructions. Now, 
however, the situation was such that the Minister could make 
no impression upon the Germans with his move; in fact, he 
could not make this move at all; the Ukrainian delegates 
were finding out about the difficulties and unrest in Vienna ; 
and perhaps, since no secret was safe in the entourage of 
Emperor Charles, they had even learned about the Emperor’s 
desire for peace at any price. All these difficulties bore in 
upon Count Czernin at the very moment when he realised 
the absolute necessity of securing peace with the Ukraine. 

He soon saw from the attitude of the Ukrainians how 
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they judged the situation. General Hoffmann had at first 
succeeded in making them waver when they presented their 
claims. Then they returned from Kiev with instructions that 
the only condition upon which they were to make peace was 
that in addition to the tession of Cholm a self-governing 
Ruthenian province was to be set up under the Habsburgs. 
Count Czernin was called upon to make the most difficult 
decisions. If he ceded Cholm to the Ukraine, he would earn 
the hostility of the Poles, who were by no means a neglig- 
ible element in Austria. Besides, it would be an arbitrary 
violation of the right of self-determination. He had come to 
Brest ready to grant the right of self-determination for all 
peoples outside the monarchy, hoping thus to win the support 
of the Poles for the house of Habsburg; yet here he was in 
the very act of violating Polish self-determination. If, 
on the other hand, he agreed to the creation of a self-governing 
Ruthenian province in accordance with the demand of the 
Rada, he would himself be raising the issue of self-deter- 
mination in the very case of the Austrian nationalities, 
although at his very first meeting with Joffe he had pointed 
out to him that he could not allow the self-determination of 
the peoples of Austria to be touched upon. If he satisfied 
the demands of the Ukrainians, the consequences could not be 
foreseen. Every project which he had brought with him to 
Brest, he saw tottering and falling around him. Secretary von 
Kiihlmann, foreseeing the difficulties and complications that 
would result from meeting the demands of the Ukrainians, 
kept aloof from these conversations. He declined even to give 
advice. Czernin saw that he would have to return home 
with the very opposite of what he had striven for. He found 
himself involved in a hundred complications. His nerves 
gave way and for two days he had to remain in bed. Then, 
forcing himself to face realities, and yielding to what seemed 
to be imposed-on him by the most urgent and vital considera- 
tions, he made his choice, but did not choose the least of 
the many possible evils. He capitulated. He authorised 
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General Hoffmann to arrive at an agreement with the 
Ukrainians on the basis of their demands. 


The negotiations with the Russian Foreign Minister pro- 
ceeded in the same manner as before. In the border States 
the peoples themselves were to vote concerning their future. 
But the Russians were unwilling to have this right of self- 
determination exercised while German troops were in the 
country and could exert an influence; and the Germans 
would not permit the Bolsheviks to do just what they pleased 
after the withdrawal of the troops. Nor could the opposing 
parties agree upon the suggestion that had been made to invite 
representatives of the border States to Brest and to hear their 
opinion. The Russian Foreign Minister would not approve 
of the representatives whom Germany trusted and the Germans 
would not accept Trotsky’s confidants. Then, too, the 
Russian Minister, though he had already recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian delegates, suddenly advanced the 
view that the Ukrainians could not deal independently with 
the Central Powers regarding territory which had formerly 
belonged to Russia and was now occupied by Austro- 
Hungarian troops, inasmuch as the boundaries between the 
new Ukraine and Soviet Russia had not been sufficiently 
clearly established. This interpretation was challenged by 
the delegates from the Ukraine. In any case, Trotsky con- 
sidered it necessary ta go to Petrograd for a conference with 
the Soviet government. Announcing that political affairs 
at home compelled him to return, he left Brest. Secretary 
von Kiihlmann took advantage of this fresh pause to report 
on the situation to the Reichstag in Berlin. Count Czernin 
returned to Vienna. 


The more Czernin thought about his position, the clearer 
it became to him that he could not take sole responsibility 
for decisions of such far-reaching consequences to Austria- 
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Hungary as were involved in agreeing to the Ukrainian 
proposals. He had definitely authorised General Hoffmann 
to conduct negotiations along the lines indicated, but he was 
anxious to strengthen his position. A meeting of the Cabinet 
was held in Vienna. The Austrian Premier emphasized 
the necessity of an immediate peace with the Ukraine. Count 
Czernin, supported by the Premier, and disregarding the 
opposition of the Hungarian Premier and of the Minister of 
Finance, added his testimony that there was no other way 
out. He had the satisfaction of returning to Brest with the 
knowledge that the Austrian government had not only been 
informed in time of the projected agreement with the Ukraine, 
but that this agreement was being carried out in accordance 
with its direct wish, under its instructions and on its re- 
sponsibility. He returned, accordingly, firmly determined 
now to sign peace at least with the Ukraine. 

Arrived at Brest Litovsk, he was faced with new diffi- 
culties. In the retinue of the Russian Foreign Minister 
there were now two additional Ukrainian delegates, 
Medvyedyev and Schachrei, whose credentials came not from 
the Central Rada at Kiev, but from the hitherto unnamed, 
unknown and unrepresented “ government of the Soviets 
of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ delegates of the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic’. They stated that the People’s Com- 
missary Satonski, the third spokesman for the Ukrainian 
Soviets, had been accepted into the ranks of the Russian 
People’s Commissaries and had remained in Petrograd. The 
Russian Foreign Minister maintained that limits must be set 
to the freedom of the delegates from the Rada to negotiate 
independently, since the real power in the Ukraine was no 
longer vested in the Rada but in the Soviets, whose spokesmen 
must therefore be heard before anyone else. Sovrjuk and 
Lubjinsky, the two Ukrainian Social Revolutionaries, both 
bitter opponents of Trotsky, immediately protested, as 
plenipotentiaries of the Rada, against the contention that 
the situation had changed. But apart from them, neither 
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Secretary von Kiihlmann nor Count Czernin had any inclina- 
tion to let themselves be checkmated by Trotsky in this 
problem of the Ukraine, which they considered had already 
been solved. They pointed out that the Russian Foreign 
Minister had himself recognized the Ukrainian delegation 
on January 12. Trotsky replied : 

‘“You are concluding a peace with delegates without a 
country. The only territory over which they still have control 
consists of the rooms which they are occupying at Brest 
Litovsk.”’ 

Both Secretary von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin held 
firmly to the recognition of the plenipotentiaries of the 
Rada as originally agreed to by Trotsky, and therefore also 
to the recognition of the Rada as the real power in the Ukraine. 
It might be true, as the Russian Foreign Minister claimed, that 
Russia as a whole was on the eve of developing into a union 
of federated republics, each of which couldregulate its frontiers 
only with the approval of Soviet Russia, but the delegates 
from the Rada were entitled to defend the motion introduced 
by them, ‘“‘ that the Ukrainian Republic be formally recognized 
as an entirely autonomous State, dependent on no other State.”’ 

The delegates of the Central Powers therefore decided at 
all events to complete the negotiations for peace with the 
Ukraine. Secretary von Kithlmann and Count Czernin 
delayed merely in order to discuss with Ludendorff at Berlin 
concerning the tactics to be followed in future in their deal- 
ings with the Russians. The tactics of the Quartermaster 
General remained, however, the same as before—to force 
Trotsky to come to the point. Nothing could move him from 
his “ Kither—Or ” * attitude—neither the Secretary’s argu- 
ments, nor his encounter with Czernin, who from this moment 
demanded for Austria-Hungary a formal agreement that she 
should no longer be asked to continue fighting for territory 


* Ludendorff was characteristically insisting on an immediate decision : 
either peace must be signed or war resumed (he anticipated that it would be 
short) with the Russians. He was for no more “talking.” 
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that was not a part of Germany before the war. Ludendorff 
believed neither in the debating skill of Secretary von Kihl- 
mann, nor in the diplomatic skill of Count Czernin. He 
wanted an end to be made of the matter. He needed troops 
for France. Three more days were to be given to Trotsky. 


This period of grace was even shortened. A dramatic 
explosion was to take place at Brest Litovsk in these first 
weeks of February. The diplomats had scarcely returned 
from Berlin when Secretary von Kiihlmann received a tele- 
gram from Emperor William. A Russian wireless message 
to the German troops had just been intercepted, in which the 
soldiers were urged to murder their officers. The Emperor 
therefore instructed the Secretary of State to issue a twenty- 
four-hour ultimatum to Trotsky. In addition, the Russians 
must renounce all claims not only upon Courland and Lithu- 
ania, but upon Livonia and Esthonia. 

From Livonia and Esthonia delegations had appeared 
before the German Emperor. They had asked for protection 
from the Bolshevik terrorists. The Emperor was anxious to 
help them. But the advisers who persuaded the Emperor 
to issue this new demand entirely underestimated the inde- 
pendence of spirit of Secretary von Kihlmann. He left the 
Emperor’s ultimatum untouched. He declined to deliver it. 
He went still further and telegraphed to the Emperor in un- 
mistakable terms that a new Secretary of State would have to 
be found if this fresh demand were insisted upon. He waited 
that day until 4.30 p.m. for a decision. It failed to arrive. 
Thereupon the Secretary ignored the ultimatum and proceeded 
with other business. 

Very soon after came the definite conclusion of peace 
with the Ukraine. It appeared to be felt as a heavy blow 
by the Russians. Although Trotsky refused to recognize 
it, and although he declared again and again to Count Czernin 
that the method of carrying out a plebiscite in the border 
States through representatives including both German and 
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Bolshevik adherents, meant “ brutal annexation ’’, never- 
theless Secretary von Kiihlmann felt after signing the terms 
with the Ukrainians that agreement with the Russian delega- 
tion might still be possible. 

The Russian Foreign Minister sent to the Secretary to 
suggest that it must surely be possible for Russia to retain 
Riga and the islands lying before it, the possession of the 
city and the islands being indispensable for the protection 
of Petrograd. Admiral Altvater, one of the Russian military 
experts, put the direct question in Trotsky’s name: “ Is 
there no way to be found by which this question can be 
eliminated ? ’’—that is, eliminated from the demands of 
Germany. Under Trotsky’s instructions the Admiral and the 
other Russian experts concerned with this question negotiated 
over it with the German experts for a whole day. Now, 
the Russian Foreign Minister was suddenly in a hurry, and 
suddenly seemed to he in earnest. Secretary von Kuhlmann, 
however, who considered that the progress of the negotiations 
so far, and the whole conditions under which they had been 
taking place, had been “ strait-jacketed ”’ (to use a phrase of 
Bismarck’s) by all parties, was determined to break the 
strait-jacket, now or never. He was willing to satisfy the 
demands of the Russians for Riga and the islands against 
the generals’ wishes—or at least he thought of neutralizing 
this territory—if only Trotsky would agree to make peace. 
Through one of his colleagues, von Rosenberg, he asked 
Trotsky for a written confirmation of Russia’s readiness to 
make peace on this basis. He wanted to be able to make use 
of Trotsky’s written statement to fortify his position on all 
outstanding questions even better than he had been able to do 
through the written assurance of Czernin that Austria might 
be compelled to act for herself. 

Von Rosenberg communicated this message to Trotsky. 
But Trotsky was undecided again. He had good reason to 
hesitate. Riga was a German city. Even though it were 
necessary to Soviet domination, in demanding it Trotsky was 
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violating the right of self-determination for the sake of 
Soviet imperialist strategy. He had already ventured too 
far. He hesitated to name the price of peace in a written 
document. It was better for him to slip out of the affair 
once more. He had had-all the talking to the gallery from 
Brest Litovsk that he needed. He must free himself and 
find some way of escape from the situation into which the 
separate peace with the Ukraine had brought him through 
the failure of his influence and power. His speeches and 
gestures from the platform at Brest Litovsk, before which, 
no matter how long he waited, the world revolution of this 
idealistic fanatic refused to put in an appearance, could be 
matched only by a striking, unexpected, sensational coup. 
Trotsky refused to sign any peace treaty. Instead, on 
February 10 he declared at Brest that ‘‘ Russia is giving 
up the war and informs all peoples and their governments 
accordingly.”” He was sending the Russian armies home. 
He declared the war at an end. 

There was universal consternation. The diplomats held a 
conference. Finally they agreed to acquiesce in this termina- 
tion of the negotiations. General Hoffmann protested. 
He said no trace of any terms of peace was to be seen. This 
manceuvre automatically put an end to the armistice. In 
a week’s time the war must be resumed. 

The General was not successful, however. Envoy von 
Wiesner, one of the colleagues of Count Czernin, who on a 
previous occasion—at Serajevo in 1914—had sent broadcast 
a remarkably ill-informed and self-contradictory telegram, 
now hsstened to telegraph prematurely to Vienna to the 
effect that peace had been concluded with Russia. The 
telegram had to be contradicted. Even the wireless stations 
of the Russians sent out word in all directions: ‘‘ Attention. 
The broadcasting of the wireless message from Krylenko 
concerning peace is to be stopped at once.” 

Secretary von Kiihlmann was called to Hamburg. There 
General Ludendorff, at a conference at which the Emperor, 
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Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor were present, demanded that 
notice should be given of the termination of the armistice and 
the resumption of hostilities. In the end all three agreed 
with him, but Secretary von Kiihlmann remained in dis- 
agreement if only because of the desirability of avoiding any 
further expenditure of military effort in the East. His 
opposition was determined also by consideration for Austria- 
Hungary, even more than by any consideration for opinion 
at home. He feared that to continue the war against Russia 
would spell evil for the Austrian Ally, whose loyalty to Ger- 
many seemed to be dwindling. Without Austria-Hungary, 
or with Austria-Hungary crippled, Germany’s case seemed to 
him hopeless; and Austria-Hungary would no longer hear 
of war with Russia. 

Secretary von Kihlmann was nevertheless outvoted. 
General Ludendorff hoped now to be able to force the resigna- 
tion of this opponent of his, who had long stood in his way, 
and whose opinion concerning the importance of the Austro- 
Hungarian situation he did not share. But Secretary von 
Kiihlmann, who had in no way forced himself into office, 
who, in his pessimistic view of the difficulties of the Central 
Powers and of the final outcome of the struggle, had re- 
sponded to the call to service only upon the personal entreaty 
of the Emperor, and who, as he had shown a week before at 
Brest Litovsk, did not hesitate to bring about a cabinet 
crisis if the responsibility for a course of action rested upon 
him—this same Secretary of State saw no reason to abandon 
his work, which he considered useful to his country, on the 
score of this question of resuming hostilities. 

““T am against the proposal”’, he said, ‘‘ but I do not 
consider the question important enough for me to withdraw 
from the cabinet.”’ 

That left the responsibility for the decision upon the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. War with Russia was re- 
newed. Within two days the German troops had reached 
Lake Peipus. Then operations ceased, for the Russians 
returned to Brest and signed the treaty of peace uncondition- 
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ally. _War between the Central Powers and Russia was at an 
end. The question of the border States was disposed of : 
the territory in question “ was no longer to be under Russian 
sovereignty. .. . Russia agreed not to interfere in any way 
with internal conditions within this territory. Germany and 
Austria - Hungary declared their intention to decide the 
future of this territory in consultation with the population 
involved.” The war with Russia was thus really at an end. 
Now, however, the peace was one of dictation, the Russians 
having refused to negotiate further. The conference at 
Brest Litovsk came definitely to an end. 


Three groups had sat together at Brest, each intellect- 
ually isolated from the others, each taken up entirely with 
its own world of ideas and unconcerned about all else. The 
Russians had brought a world programme—peace itself was of 
minor importance tothem. They came to Brest as the heralds 
and spokesmen of a new idea. They intentionally disre- 
garded realities in a struggle which they were conducting with 
weapons of the spirit and for ideological ends. The Germans 
addressed them ultimately in the tone of omnipotent victors. 
The ideological programme of the new Russia became the 
object of their special attack. Thus there were two worlds 
at issue, strangers to each other and mutually hostile; each 
was filled with implacable hatred of the other. 

There was also a third combatant: Austria-Hungary. 
She listened to the new gospel proclaimed by the Russians 
with fear and apprehension. She looked with apprehen- 
sion upon her Ally, who was still dreaming atavistic dreams of 
the glory of arms. Apprehensive and afraid, agitated by 
fanatical idealists on the one hand and acquisitive militarists 
on the other, Austria stood face to face with gloomy realities. 
Each of the parties negotiated, but each stood in isolation ; 
each refused or was unable to do more than fight for its own 
hand. Thus the negotiations, to repeat Secretary von 
Kiihlmann’s quotation from Bismarck, became “ strait- 
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jacketed’. When those who had taken part in the confer- 
ence returned home, there was perhaps no one among them 
who understood fully how symbolical these negotiations had 
been—a sign, a warning, a portent. 

The collaborator for whom the Russians were waiting, the 
world revolution, refused to appear. After the intoxication 
of their rise to power, they were now confronted with 
barriers which their ideas could not remove. They ended by 
signing peace terms of a thoroughly concrete and matter- 
of-fact: nature, in order at least to be able to retain power 
at home before setting out to revolutionise the world. In 
order to gain Riga and the islands lying before it, they had, 
in their secret hearts, even given nationalistic desires free 
rein ; these ardent defenders of the right of self-determination 
had broken faith with themselves. On the threshold of 
the freedom that they desired to bring to all people, they 
invoked in the end the language of militarism. On the 
threshold of the freedom of all peoples, amid their endeavours 
to bear witness to their ideas, they ended by demanding the 
freedom of forts and guns for the protection of Petrograd. 
They brought home defeat, not because they had been com- 
pelled to sign, but because for the first time concrete barriers 
to their new ideas had baffled them. Theirs was no flying 
victory : they beat their wings against a barrier. They had to 
return home and to take up the defensive. An enigmatic 
future lay before them. Perhaps victory was in store at some 
distant time for the Bolsheviks; this much was certain, 
however : spiritual weapons also had their sets-back. There 
might even be a collapse in store. Brest Litovsk was no 
unqualified triumph for the Bolsheviks. They faced a future 
that remained impenetrable. 

But there were also limits to the German success. The 
power was now in General Ludendorff’s hands. But time 
was against him. He needed troops. He wanted to bring 
about a decision in the West, by force of arms. His urgency, 
his pressing and pressing for action, showed that he knew that 
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be sufficiently strong. For the moment he was satisfied as to 
his superior strength. But only for the moment: the 
utmost speed was essential. He therefore exercised his 
power in the East dictatorially in order to strengthen his 
position in the West. General Ludendorff’s power, therefore, 
also had its limits. He admitted this to himself, but with- 
out changing the trend of his thoughts. He was out for an 
unmistakable victory : with a time limit. At Brest Litovsk 
the hour had struck when Germany was no longer able to 
augment her gigantic strength, but only to continue to exer- 
cise it. 

Even this was out of the question for her ally. Austria- 
Hungary knew that she could do no more than make a choice 
between bitter realities. Count Czernin had concluded peace 
with the Ukraine in order to secure bread. The demand for a 
‘* bread peace ”’ had been shouted from town to town. Count 
Czernin did not know, however,—or perhaps he did not want 
to know—that the government at Kiev with which he had 
concluded peace, was fleeing from the Bolsheviks at the very 
moment when the peace was signed. Nor could the result have 
been changed had the nervous Minister waited twenty-four 
hours longer. Even a better peace with the Ukraine would 
have been worthless. Only the soldiers could now secure 
bread for the Monarchy. All the trouble taken at Brest 
Litovsk, the purpose of which had been defined by a premature 
imperial command, now proved to have been expended 
fruitlessly and wastefully as far as Austria-Hungary was 
concerned. Czernin had merely succeeded in stirring up the 
Poles. Czernin had made the Ruthenians a present of the 
right of self-determination. That was the meaning which | 
the peace of Brest Litovsk now suddenly acquired. Self- 
determination for nations now rapped at the door of the 
Habsburgs. The Count had heard cries of hunger. Hunger 
was the most primitive, the most dangerous instinct. The 
Count had paid for bread by the sacrifice of a policy. He 
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had forgotten principles and pledges and ideas. He had been 
grappling with the spectre of physical need. He had deter- 
mined once more to avert that. He gave up everything 
that he had built up, all that his skill had accomplished only 
in the end to entangle him ; and his own deepest convictions. 
To exorcise the spectre of physical need—this was his first 
concern. But all the time he seemed to see more and more 
clearly that this was the beginning of the end. 

Hunger shrieked in every town of Austria, from Vienna 
to Brest Litovsk. The people cried for an end of brute force 
and war and lacerating alliances. Self-determination had set 
foot in Austria. That meant disintegration. Peace had been 
concluded. But at the entrance of the year 1918, the name 
of Brest Litovsk flamed forth like a beacon light. 


II 
CRISES 


Cries of hunger from Austria had driven Count Czernin to a 
hurried signature of peace with the Ukraine. Even during 
the early days at Brest he had said again and again, “‘ I simply 
cannot return home without peace.” It soon became evident, 
however, that his nerves were only to be relieved by a for- 
mality in this signing of the peace treaty. The Ukrainian 
deputation, whose “iron determination ’”’ had elicited the 
unstinted admiration of Secretary von Kihlmann, had 
won nearly everything that they desired. But there was 
no sign of the consideration due from them—the bread from 
the Ukraine. 

The Central Powers prepared at once to reap the advantage 
of supplies from the East. It soon appeared, however, not 
only that the amount of foodstuffs in the Ukraine had been 
over-estimated, but also that the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the peace treaty could be brought about only under the 
pressure of a new military advance. General Ludendorff 
ordered a move to be made in the direction of Kiev even before 
Austria-Hungary’s decision to set her troops marching again. 
Neither the manifold negotiations with the Ukrainian author- 
ities, dragging on for weeks, nor the attempt to set up a 
‘“* German-Austro-Hungarian economic administration ’’, had 
any success in starting the flow of food from the Ukraine. 
The Ukrainian government that signed the treaty with the 
Central Powers had ceased to exist for some time; the 
Bolsheviks were now in control. The war therefore recom- 
menced in the Ukraine, 


Disagreements between Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
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whose armies at first proceeded to advance each on its own 
account, were smoothed over, and in the end a joint advance 
was made, keeping always to the railway lines. In the Kiev 
district the Germans were in control ; in Odessa, the Austrians 
and Hungarians. The exploitation of the Ukraine began. 
Within eight months, as Count Czernin himself reported, it 
yielded about 42,000 truckloads of foodstuffs for all the 
signatory powers. Austria was especially in need of grain. 
Of the total amount obtained, the Ukraine furnished Austria 
with 42,250 tons. In eight months only about 14 loaves of 
Ukrainian bread per head were supplied in Austria, with about 
two kilograms of other foodstuffs. This was all the relief 
that came to the general public. Soldiers stationed in the 
Ukraine were able to help their relatives with food packages 
sent from the front. For the rest of the population, there was 
no sign in the spring of 1918 of the “‘ bread-bringing peace.” 
In the spring of 1918 Hunger stalked through the land. 


In the middle of January, when the Central Powers were 
engaged in the difficult negotiations at Brest Litovsk, the cry 
of the long underfed had come from Vienna; and not only 
from Vienna. During the same month the first great strike 
was declared in Berlin. An organisation named after the 
liberator of the Roman slaves announced its existence, 
defining its purpose openly to the world by its name, “‘ The 
Spartacus Union.” It is true that both the Vienna uprising 
and the Berlin strike were soon settled. The Berlin incident 
was brought to an end partly by the threat of the German 
Secretary for the Interior to resort to force, and partly by 
conciliatory means. But in Austria the difficulties increased 
alarmingly. On a journey to northern Bohemia, Emperor 
Charles saw nothing but pale, wan faces. He himself now 
urged the troops in the Ukraine to advance quickly. The 
January revolt in Vienna was followed by fresh strikes in 
the neighbourhood, at Neunkirchen and Wiener Neustadt. 
These strikes were of a violent character. Their reverbera- 
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tions reached the castle on the lake at Laxenburg where the 
Emperor held court. He listened with dismay to the news 
of these revolts so close at hand. 

“The Emperor’s place is in the castle at Vienna,” declared 
Count Czernin. 

‘““ IT won’t be trapped in my castle,’’ objected the Emperor, 
in conversation with the Chief of the General Staff, Baron Arz. 

“With me you are safe, Your Majesty,” the General 
answered. ‘‘ Come with me to Baden.” 

To protect the Monarch, the Chief of the General Staff had 
the 8rd Edelweiss Division, consisting of two regiments of the 
best and most reliable German-Tyrolese troops, called from the 
front to the Supreme Army Command at Baden near Vienna. 
Great pains were taken to care for them properly. Their 
new duties were easy. The Emperor felt safe and in good 
hands at Baden. 

But unrest and many new signs of public excitement 
continued to spread through the country. There were many 
acts of sabotage in the explosives factories. The important 
Skoda works in Pilsen were held up by a strike. An investiga- 
tion traced the cause to food conditions. But it also re- 
vealed the fact that this strike, like almost all the disturb- 
ances of that period, was uncommonly well organised. 
Hitherto, when outbreaks had occurred two or at most 
three days had sufficed to re-establish order. Now ten days 
were hardly enough, even after very severe threats. Every- 
thing possible was done with anxious haste to make sure that 
the workers were fed properly. In the munition factories 
and the mines, which were placed under the special super- 
vision of a general, all complaints had to be transmitted 
immediately to the military officers. The general was in- 
structed to make the directors of the mines and the managers 
of the factories jointly responsible with him. But this did 
not reduce the number of strikes. Food riots became the 
order of the day. After the disturbances among the popula- 
tion of Vienna had been ended and calm restored, the Emperor, 
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travelling to the front and seeing the misery as he travelled, 
ordered two truckloads of provisions which had been destined 
for the front to be uncoupled in the neighbourhood of Laibach. 
But this brought little relief to the starving people in Krain, 
and meanwhile a new food riot broke out in Cracow. Troops 
had to be put in charge of the city; the revolt culminated 
in murders and beatings to death. Finally pogroms served 
as a safety valve. Hunger made its way through Austria 
from town to town, from village to village. For the blockade 
was now beginning to make itself felt, the most terrible weapon 
that had been used against the Central Powers. Children 
died, the deaths at all ages grew rapidly in number. Exhaus- 
tion undermined the people, tearing at their bodies and their 
nerves. It undermined the discipline of the troops stationed 
along the communications. It sapped the strength of the 
men in the trenches. 

At times Count Czernin would refer excitedly to the 
Ukraine: the “ bread-bringing peace,”’ he would say, had been 
concluded and there was grain on the Dnieper. On one occa- 
sion he exclaimed in his temperamental, nervous way to the 
Chief of the General Staff, 

“There are 200 truckloads at Tschepetovka, on the 
liners 

The Chief of the General Staff did not deny the fact. He 
knew that there was grain on the Dnieper, and that there was 
coal in the Donetz basin. But he needed a month to bring 
the coal from the Donetz basin to the Dnieper. Then only 
(if there were no other obstacles) could the first cargoes of 
grain be transported on the Dnieper. These isolated dis- 
coveries of Count Czernin were hardly a drop in the bucket. 
The Chief of the General Staff needed 220 truckloads of grain 
daily for the army alone. Hungary supplied but little ; 
some districts were suffering from scarcity themselves ; and 
from none of the other districts was anything substantial to be 
obtained. Hungary declined to share with her neighbour. 
If half-starved people along the frontier tried to smuggle a 
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few potatoes in their knapsacks, the Hungarian gendarmerie 
would open fire on them, on boys and aged women. 

And Austria-Hungary had no locomotives left. Even in 
Germany the efficiency of the railways was beginning to 
decline alarmingly ; there too, the rolling stock was worn 
out; the German provisioning also was no longer working 
perfectly. Austria-Hungary still had 14,000 locomotives 
left, but only 5,000 of them were still able to run, creaking and 
groaning. Frequently, too, the locomotives would be made 
ready for the Ukrainian transport trains, but the trucks would 
be lacking. Or trucks and locomotives would be standing 
ready, but there would be no coal to transport the grain to the 
mills. In Austria there was a dearth of bread, and a total 
lack of meat. The troops at the front were promised a 
weekly ration of 200 grammes, those along the communica- 
tions 100. But there was no assurance that these figures 
could be met. Ministers made all sorts of promises to the 
army command, but their promises were never met to more 
than one half or one third, and never punctually. At times 
the Chief of the General Staff, Baron Arz, complained in very 
direct language to the Ministers. 

“If you can’t furnish the supplies, other men will have 
to take charge.” 

Yet there were still delays. The Ministers worked in a 
more leisurely fashion than the gravity of the situation 
warranted. For the time being they were living on the hope 
of what they were to get from the Ukraine. Baron Arz, 
also, was energetic only in fits and starts. He no longer made 
any secret of his conviction that the war on the whole was 
sheer nonsense. 


The battle fronts, however, were still intact. Nearly 
everywhere they extended far into enemy territory. In the 
rear greater energy than ever was shown in despatching 
reserves and in training new troops; but here, too, more 
friction developed and more difficulties arose than at any 
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earlier time. Not only in Austria-Hungary, where even men 
physically unfit had to be drafted into service, was it suddenly 
discovered that there were definite limits to the human 
reservoir that was being drained by the struggle. InGermany, 
too, General Ludendorff had stated as early as the time of 
Chancellor Michaelis that “reserves are beginning to be 
scarce.” At the end of 1917 the Quartermaster General had 
admitted that after Christmas and in the spring of 1918 he 
must expect to meet with greater difficulties in supplying 
reserves. The Bavarian Minister of War had supplemented 
Ludendorff’s statement by saying that ‘“‘ after the spring he 
would not be able to fill up the gaps in certain formations, 
owing to lack of reserves.’ Scarcely had spring passed when 
an aide-de-camp reported to the King of Bavaria: ‘‘ The 
nominal fighting strength at the front is a fiction ; the figures 
for these divisions are merely those of war-strength brigades. 
They are merely~paper divisions.’”’ Gaps became impossible 
to conceal. Four years of war had taken a terrible toll of 
lives among the Central Powers. Every effort had now to be 
directed towards supplying by more intensive training of the 
new units what could no longer be done by mere numbers. 
In his active efforts “‘ to encourage the mood that fights 
gladly,’’ General Ludendorff himself had gradually created 
among the young and most recent reserves a spirit which _ 
was the very opposite of what he had intended. His method 
of stimulating the spirit of the German people was to provide 
the maximum of profit for industry and the maximum reward 
for labour. But the young workers in the munition factories, 
whose income, unlike that of the suffering middle class, 
enabled them to indulge in luxuries hitherto unknown to 
them and to adopt standards of living that had had no parallel 
in their lives before,—these young workers cared little about 
the State and the welfare of the State. They preferred work 
in the factories, followed by frequent drinking bouts, to service 
at the front. Even the youngest among these youthful 
workers thought more of their adventures with a well-filled 
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purse than of the most glorious adventures in the face of the 
enemy. They grumbled when Ludendorff’s call for reserves 
rooted them out. As early as the spring of 1918, Bavarian 
soldiers left for the front always amid scenes of tumult. 

They carried dissatisfaction out to their comrades. And 
more than dissatisfaction. Men returning from Bolshevik 
Russia had brought with them the new ideas of the East. 
At Brest Litovsk, Trotsky and Joffe had hurried to the news- 
paper shops day after day as soon as the Berlin express 
arrived. Joffe admitted to Secretary von Kihlmann that 
he and the Russian Foreign Minister were daily expecting 
the outbreak of a revolution. He had also said to Count 
Czernin, “I hope that we shall succeed in starting a revolu- 
tion in your country also.”” And now this same Soviet dele- 
gate, Joffe, was stationed at Berlin as envoy of the Soviet 
government. General Hoffmann had pointed out the danger 
and suggested that this new and not altogether trusted ambas- 
sador should be housed for the time being at General Army 
Headquarters. It was certainly difficult to find a way out 
of the situation. Berlin became the seat of the Russian 
representative. Russian propaganda could now flow freely. 
Large numbers of German workers were leaving a better 
table than they had ever known before, and, infected with 
Bolshevist ideas, proceeding to the dangers and privations at 
the front. As early as the spring of 1918 Secretary von 
Kihlmann was disturbed by the statement of an artillery 
commander of high rank that “the army is absolutely 
Red.” 

The troops in the German home camps were still held 
in check by an iron, inexorable discipline, which not only beat 
down all opposition, but even knew how toconcealit. Perhaps 
the only incident of any importance had been a revolt in 
Brest, the instigator of which was condemned to death. This 
was a mutiny with more noise than action, during which 
the men fired their guns aimlessly out of the windows. There 
were also riots in connexion with a transport from Tilsit, 
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when the troops plundered the shops. Such disorders 
however, were still the exception. Pe 

Meanwhile the commander of the home forces in Austria- 
Hungary was trying to work out new and practical methods 
of education by which the value of the newly recruited troops 
might be increased. Disagreements with the German Supreme 
Army Command had brought about the resignation of General 
Pflanzer-Baltin from his position as army commander during 
the Brussilov offensive in 1916. This general, one of the ablest 
army commanders in the war with Russia, who had shown his 
great organizing abilities in the Bukovina at the beginning of 
the war, was now put in charge of the training of troops in 
the home camps. He prescribed a training period of twelve 
weeks for every man before he was sent to the front. He got 
rid of all the instructors, who had hitherto been recruited 
from the ranks of reserve officers, and replaced them by staff 
officers who had been under fire in the war and had been 
wounded. ‘The quality of the recruits was to be increased by 
three training courses of four weeks each. After the second 
course they were not to be separated from the officers who 
were to accompany them to the front. But General Pflanzer- 
Baltin’s system, which could have shown results only after 
considerable time had elapsed, only proved its value in theory. 
While he was training his soldiers, while he was trying to 
instil discipline into these home forces, mutinies broke out 
among them like heath fires. 

In the spring of 1918 these mutinies had already begun 
to break out in many parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Slovenian soldiers shot down their officers at Judenburg 
in Styria. Bolshevik excesses ensued throughout the old 
town. The Slovenes then withdrew into the mountains com- 
manding the town, where they dug trenches. Loyal infantry 
troops, however, finally overcame the mutineers. 

Rebellion spread, however, through Styria like wildfire. 
Mutinous soldiers stormed the railway stations in Murau and 
Radkersburg almost at the same moment, and refused to give 
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them up again. Machine guns were used mercilessly against 
them. In Hungary a regiment of Hungarian Serbs stormed 
the railway station at Fiinfkirchen after machine guns had been 
used on both sides. In the Bohemian town of Rumburg 
Czechs from around Pilsen refused to obey orders. It was 
difficult to disarm them, and many fled with their weapons 
across the neighbouring Saxon boundary. In Budapest 
the 32nd Hungarian Infantry regiment refused to go to the 
front. Finally it obeyed—under escort. The spirit of re- 
bellion extended far into the South Eastern part of the empire. 
*“* Green Cadres,” plundering hordes that marched through the 
countryside and the forests, threatened to tear up the railway 
tracks over which Emperor Charles’s Imperial train would be 
returning from Constantinople, proceeding at breakneck 
speed in accordance with orders from the authorities, who 
hoped thus to defeat any hostile design there might be against 
the train. Hunger was whipping the soldiers into fury. 
They were refusing to go to the front merely to die. Even 
in the far distant city of Mostar, in Herzegovina, a battalion 
mutinied and went about plundering. 

Meanwhile soldiers returning from Russia inflamed the 
recruits. In districts that had suffered sorely through the 
war, districts through which Russians, Germans, Austrians 
and Hungarians had alternately advanced and retreated three 
and four times over, the home-coming soldiers found nothing 
but the ruins of their former villages. Their houses were 
no longer standing. They could not find their wives, for where 
the hordes had marched the women had been shot or outraged. 
Many of the women had forgotten the husbands far away 
in Siberia, in the Urals, in the Caucasus, and were living 
with other men. And everywhere in the Monarchy the 
returning soldiers found hunger. Scarcely had they arrived 
home from captivity when they were ordered to join the colours 
again. In their disillusionment and suffering, their hatred 
and exasperation against the existing system, they passed on 
to their comrades the ideas they had absorbed in Russia. 
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The officers in charge of training and reorganization failed. 
They were unable to deal with the insubordination. The 
majority, however, of the home troops still obeyed orders. 
Reports from visits of inspection in South Eastern Hungary 
and Transylvania, in upper Hungary, even in Moravia and 
Bohemia, and of course in Tirol and Salzburg, gave the 
impression that the officers were contented with the men, even 
as late as May. But this contentment was due rather to 
the failure to attempt effective control of them. The officers 
dared not say a word against the widespread silent insubordi- 
nation of the rank and file. The troops would obey their 
officers so long as too much was not required of them, for the 
men saw no reason to resist at this stage. But they were 
beginning to be no longer real soldiers. The men returning 
from Russia, as to whom the army leaders were unable to make 
up their minds whether to send them to the front immediately 
or first to take them to the home training camps and restore 
discipline among them, preached the gospel of Bolshevism at 
every opportunity. 

And at this stage of the war the period of unchecked 
desertion began. Men coming home from the trenches on 
furlough no longer found their way back to the front. 
After only a few weeks at home their whole outlook upon life 
was changed. They invented the strangest excuses for evad- 
ing duty at the front; they falsified their furlough permits, 
and when their furlough was at an end, went back to the 
army with their forged permits to search for regiments which 
they knew very well had been sent to entirely different and 
far distant theatres of war. Then they would start out again 
in search of their supposed regiment, but manage for months 
not to find its location. They would go to and fro between the 
lines of communication, and would arrange all sorts of money- 
making deals for the officers. This meant, of course, that the 
officers seldom interfered with these practices. In Germany 
the officers would send coloured and doctored reports to 
General Ludendorff, and in Austria-Hungary to the Supreme 
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Command. The German Supreme Command, which other- 
wise displayed no lack of energy, was as little able to bring 
order into this chaotic situation as was the Austrian Supreme 
Command at Baden. The result was that in the end there 
were many tens of thousands of men on furlough travelling 
to and fro between the eastern and the western fronts, intent 
only on the execution of their new business ventures. Within 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy men were continually 
travelling between the Ukraine and Italy, between Italy and 
the Balkans. Recruits who had been called to the colours 
preferred to conceal themselves in a hundred hiding places, 
which gradually offered more and more security. The police 
looked for them more and more unwillingly. Almost all the 
patrols returned from their search expeditions with nothing 
accomplished. 

Once the military commanders lost patience. They 
organised a thorough search in Galicia, proceeding straight 
across the countryside. The only substantial result was the 
damage done to the countryside: the deserters were hidden 
by the village population. At that time Galicia was perhaps 
the most difficult district in the whole monarchy—after 
Bohemia. As for Bohemia, the big landowners there insisted 
on a supply of workers to help in the harvest, claiming that 
otherwise they would be unable to furnish any food supplies. 
The harvest workers, however, began to lessen in number 
because of the warnings of the Socialists against working for 
the big landowners. So here, too, in Bohemia the soldiers 
escaped. 

In Cracow in January, 1918, a German officer was attacked 
in the street by the populace. Portraits of the German and 
Austrian Emperors were publicly burned, and news of enemy 
victories were received with cheers. From Vienna word came 
to hush up the whole affair and to ignore it. Two months 
later, when fresh disorders broke out in Cracow, similar 
- instructions were received from Vienna by the military police. 
Everyone in Galicia began to feel, and everyone made his 
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neighbour understand, that the country no longer belonged 
to Austria-Hungary. People’s minds were filled with the 
idea of the new State of Poland. Recruits no longer dreamed 
of going to serve the Monarchy: the Polish authorities 
assisted them in their escape, and the patrols returned empty- 
handed to their barracks. Tens of thousands of deserters 
travelled hither and thither in Austria-Hungary; tens of 
thousands went into hiding. 


Even the ‘“‘ Landsknechte ’’ mercenaries, who as late as the 
end of the Roumanian campaign and during the advance into 
the Italian plains had shown the stuff the German, Austrian 
and Hungarian soldiers were made of, proceeding boister- 
ously through the world, every night in a different place, on 
from well-stored cellars where the barrels were emptied with 
shouts of laughter when they left, on from rich villas whose 
furniture the departing troops recklessly threw out upon the 
streets since they could not carry it away themselves—even 
these roystering ‘“‘ Landsknechte,’’ who hitherto had always 
been full of self-confidence, had always driven the enemy 
before them and wallowed in booty, began now to show signs 
of fatigue and lassitude, and to revolt or melt away as soon 
as they returned on furlough to their homes. There they were 
brought face to face with the general despair and the feeling 
that the war could be endured no longer. There they met 
comrades who, lacking cleverness in hiding, had been drafted 
for new battles despite their fears and reluctance. There 
they found their homes in the grip of poverty and privation 
and bitter suffering, while war profiteers waxed inordinately 
rich. There they were challenged by critics, cautious no 
longer, who discussed conditions in a more bitter and provoca- 
tive manner than had been possible heretofore, and who even 
dared to hint—though at first only secretly—of the new align- 
ment of the classes which had already been brought about in 
Russia and which would somehow come elsewhere. There, 
above all, political questions awaited decision. 
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Early in the summer of 1917, at a time when military 
successes were being reported, when the Empire was secure 
and when many still hoped for a tolerable end to the war, 
Emperor Charles had issued a proclamation granting an 
amnesty to political offenders. Some of the Emperor’s re- 
sponsible advisers claimed to have no knowledge of his step. 
But it was due to no spontaneous prompting of com- 
passion. He had granted the amnesty in alarm at the 
angry and threatening voices that were being raised against 
him among his own peoples. It was a wild and desperate 
attempt to avert by a gesture of leniency the dangerous 
storms that threatened. 

Shortly before, the representatives of the Austrian people 
had been convened again in the Reichsrat. Emperor Francis 
Joseph, thougha constitutional ruler, had not dared to callthem 
together during the war. He had feared the radical spokes- 
men of certain groups, to whose demands he could not listen ; 
and while he believed that he could depend upon the devotion 
and the loyalty of the great mass of the population, at least 
within certain limits, he stood in fear of indiscreet agitators, 
critics and prophets of evil ; he feared that they might produce 
embarrassing situations which, in this time of war, could only 
bring mischief. Emperor Francis Joseph had therefore not 
called the Reichsrat together. Thanks to the misgivings of 
the old Emperor and his revulsion against consulting with the 
Reichsrat concerning the fate of the monarchy, the Austrian 
Premier, Count Stiirgkh, had gradually built up a system of 
arbitrary government such as even the Austria of Metternich 
had hardly known. When the Premier was shot dead by the 
Socialist leader and author, Friedrich Adler, there was a 
feeling of relief throughout the country, strong enough to 
save the life of the murderer. This sense of relief, which 
continued even after Francis Joseph’s death, seemed to the 
young Emperor or to his advisers to be something that 
should be taken advantage of. The moment, they thought, 
had perhaps come when the peoples of the Empire could, 
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despite the state of war, be permitted once more to have 
a voice through their representatives in determining their 
fate. 

Emperor Charles hardly realised the intricacy of the 
problem of nationalities. There was a crying need for a 
solution of it. At the same time it was better not to touch 
the problem at all unless complete and absolutely certain 
satisfaction could be guaranteed to each nationality, and 
justice secured for all with a steady and unerring hand. 

‘“‘ Don’t play with the Croats, Your Majesty.” 

Thus Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf, who, except for 
Stephen Tisza, was the only person who spoke the unvarnished 
truth, as he saw it, to the Emperor, had warned him again and 
again. The South Slav question, over which the war had 
broken out, and which would mean either security or peril 
for Austria according to the way it was handled,—this ques- 
tion above all demanded a solution. It had got to be solved 
even though the solution ran counter to the wishes of the 
apostle of the Magyars, Stephen Tisza, and to Hungarian 
opinion, which refused to admit the existence of a nation- 
alities question, and looked on unconcernedly while the 
Austrian peoples quarrelled among themselves, contenting 
itself with demanding the suppression of the troublesome 
Czechs by the German element in Austria, and day after day 
speaking of nothing but the “ integrity ” of the Kingdom. 

The Emperor recognised the dangerous nature of this 
problem. Or at least, he repeated correctly what he had 
been told when he declared to one of his Ministers a little 
later, in July 1917, that “‘ we shall solve the South Slav ques- 
tion ; or we shall go to pieces.” 

Nevertheless he failed to find a solution while there was 
still time. He was concerned about making a good impression 
and about his popularity. Instead of a solution he offered 
illusory measures of doubtful value: he decreed that the 
Reichsrat should meet again. If he did not dare finally 
and completely to clear up the real and important problems 
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of the Monarchy, he should, of course, have prevented all 
possibility of these problems being raised. The Reichsrat 
quite naturally raised them. This was perhaps the very 
time when government by ‘‘ Oktroy ”’ (decree) should have 
continued, though the decrees might be milder and more 
rational than heretofore. It must be government by decree 
without a Reichsrat—that is, if the great reconstruction of 
Austria-Hungary which must come in the end was to be care- 
fully avoided for the present. One of the responsible advisers 
of the Emperor, however, Count Czernin himself, was opposed 
to every form of “‘ Oktroy.”” He contended that the Socialist 
Conference at Stockholm, which was working for peace in 
that spring of 1917, included delegates from Vienna; it 
was even possible that its leadership would be supplied from 
Vienna. Pressure might be exerted upon the belligerent 
powers from below, and this was, therefore, not the moment 
for regulating internal political affairs by decree. On April 
26, 1917, the Reichsrat was summoned by Imperial decree 
to meet on May 30. 


For three long years, since March 13, 1914, the leaders of 
the Austrian nationalities had been compelled to keep silence. 
Now the Emperor loosed their tongues. They did not thank 
him for this ; they hated him and his house ; they demanded 
separation from an Austria in which every vestige of the inde- 
pendence of their peoples had been suppressed. Long ago 
the anti-Habsburg Czechs had organised their own independ- 
ence so far as they could, carefully watching for any likelihood 
of the war ending, and certain that the day of freedom must 
in any case then dawn, in a form which would be determined 
by the outcome of the war. They had left nothing undone 
that might help them. Czech committees had their offices in 
neutral countries and were in constant secret touch with the 
- enemies. Underground connexion, which could never be 
proved, was maintained with the new formations of ** Czecho- 
slovak ’’ troops, which were fighting in increasing numbers 
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alongside the Russians and the Italians. There was much 
espionage, directed through unsuspected channels via Switzer- 
land. In London, in the United States, in every foreign 
country Professor Masaryk was working passionately and with 
wide knowledge to win support and recognition for his fellow- 
countrymen. It was from him that the President of the 
United States gained most of his knowledge about the distant 
and unfamiliar country of Czechia, as about most things 
connected with the remote Austria-Hungary. (Even in the 
neighbouring German Empire there was little enough definite 
knowledge about it.) Masaryk was always minutely informed 
about what was going on in his own country, and always in a 
position either secretly or openly to address his fellow- 
countrymen. 

But while they indulged in bold hopes they also preserved 
a wise caution. With their political party friends they dis- 
cussed the minimum of demands and the mildest language with 
which they could show themselves in public when actually 
brought together into the Vienna Reichsrat by Emperor 
Charles as the representatives of the people; for they inter- 
preted the Emperor’s announcement of constitutionalism 
not as a mark of leniency or goodwill, but as a manifestation 
of weakness. At the opening of the Reichsrat the Czech 
leader Stanek addressed the ruler and the State, the King- 
Emperor and Austria-Hungary, in the declaration of May 30, 
1917, ‘‘ In the name of the Czech Union ”’ : 

‘The delegation of the Bohemian nation is entirely con- 
vinced that the present dualist form of the Monarchy has 
divided it into dominating and oppressed nationalities, to the 
clear detriment of the general interest, and that in order to 
abolish every sort of national privilege and to ensure the full 
development of each nationality in the interest of the whole 
Empire, and of the dynasty itself, the conversion of the 
Habsburg-Lorraine Monarchy into a Federal State, composed 
of free national States with equal rights, is absolutely essen- 
tial. At this historic moment, therefore, we take our stand 
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upon the natural right of peoples to self-determination and 
free development (a right which in our case is, apart from all 
else, further consolidated by indefeasible rights fully recognised 
in the past by Acts of State); and we shall strive at the head of 
our nation for the union of all branches of the Czechoslovak 
people into a democratic State—a union which cannot leave 
out of account the Czechoslovak branch which lives in 
proximity to the historic frontiers of our Bohemian 
fatherland.”’ 

As yet the outcome of the war was undecided ; in fact, it 
was impossible yet to discern the direction in which victory 
was likely to incline. The Declaration of May 30, 1917, still 
showed at least professed adhesion to a common empire, a 
common dynasty. It demanded a federative Habsburg 
State. But anyone reading the words of the Czech Declara- 
tion carefully, and carefully observing its ideas and purpose, 
could discern the impossibility of their fulfilment despite 
the assurances of loyalty to the Empire and to the ruling 
family. The Declaration threw down the gauntlet to the 
dualistic structure of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It 
demanded that the future Czech federal State should include 
“‘ the Czechoslovak branch which lives in proximity to the 
historical frontiers ’’ of Bohemia, in other words, the Slovaks 
in Hungary. This demand meant a fight to the finish with 
Hungary. The ‘“ Crown of St. Wenzel,” to which reference 
was made in the first sentences of the Declaration, was pitted 
against the “‘ Crown of St. Stephen,” though both were worn 
by Emperor Charles. The Declaration spoke of a “‘ Czecho- 
slovak people ”’ and of the “‘ historic frontiers of our Bohemian 
fatherland.’ In other words, it demanded that the German 
Bohemians should also be incorporated in the coming federal 
State. The wording of the Declaration professed adhesion 
to the existing State. Its content, however, as far as con- 
cerned the boundaries sketched in it, represented Utopia. 
It represented a fight of Czechs, Hungarians and Germans 
against one another. Possibly even the Poles would become 
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involved. The leaders of the Czechs issued their programme 
with caution. But it was clear enough. 

They were not alone. The Czech Declaration was fol- 
lowed by a Jugoslav declaration with a similar demand for a 
federal state. The “‘ South Slav Club ” spoke independently ; 
it did not need the Czechs. Its members had no designs 
against the Habsburgs and honestly desired a federal union. 
But here, too, the calling together of the Reichsrat brought 
unexpected results. Encouraged by it, the South Slavs in 
their turn demanded “ the union of all territory within the 
Monarchy inhabited by Slovenes, Croats and Serbs into an 
independent State, free from all external domination and 
established on a democratic basis under the sceptre of the 
Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty.” 

The Poles could well receive these declarations calmly. 
They knew that their own independent kingdom was assured. 
But the Ukrainians now also presented national demands. 
It was indeed the declaration of independence of the Poles 
which had really brought the aspirations of the rest into the 
realm of practical politics. Now, as everyone saw, a period 
had come of government with leniency and indulgence. 
Hence all pressed their claims. This was the surprising 
result of the new parliamentarism. The nationalities re- 
sponded to the Emperor’s concessions with declarations 
and demands. They replied publicly in the Reichsrat. 


The Prime Minister, Count Clam-Martinitz, had gone 
altogether too fast in assisting the Emperor to introduce 
Parliamentary government. The preparations for the meet- 
ing of the Reichsrat had been hurried forward too much. 
Count Clam-Martinitz was hardly acquainted with the forms 
of parliamentary government, and had neither held confer- 
ences with the parties nor troubled to assure himself of a 
working majority. Even the protest of the Czechs, which 
was the harbinger of the coming struggle, became known to 
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him only three-quarters of an hour before the assembling of 
the Reichsrat. He had been sitting over his opening speech, 
almost entirely preoccupied with perfecting its periods, 
completely blind even to the most urgent technical needs 
of the machinery of government. His fall came about more 
because of the aloofness from the world which he displayed 
during this world war as head of his cabinet, and more because 
of his defective preparations in calling together the Reichsrat, 
than because of his programme, which had been conceived in a 
patriotic spirit and at that time still had some possibility of 
fruition. On June 26, 1917, he was supplanted by the Minister 
of Agriculture in his own cabinet, Ernest von Seidler. 

A few days after the change of ministers the Emperor 
started on a journey. He had promised to visit the King of 
Bavaria at Munich, where he arrived on the last day of June ; 
and he was also visiting the King of Wiirttemberg. He was 
accompanied by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Czernin, 
and by the chief of his privy chamber, Ritter von Polzer. 
Just before the Emperor left the new Premier reported to him 
in consternation that the majority parties in the parliament 
had decided to refuse the customary declaration of indemnity, 
required for acts of the Government committed in the name 
of the Emperor, under the absolutist ‘‘ Paragraph 14,”’ during 
the time when the Reichsrat was not in session. This meant 
real trouble. The intention was especially to refuse the 
covering sanction of the Reichsrat to all the punitive judg- 
ments that had been pronounced in the course of the war. 
There had been many courts-martial. Many offenders sat 
behind prison walls; many had been executed. At times, 
no doubt, there had been miscarriages of the harsh justice 
of war time. But even if there had been none, an extremely 
dangerous effect must be produced by bringing to light any 
dubious material the trials might show, if they were to be 
reopened in full view of the public at home and abroad. 

The Emperor left amid excitement and apprehension. 
Nobody at that moment had any advice for him; nor did he 
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ask for any. Of his own initiative he decided, as he travelled 
in his Imperial car, to grant a far-reaching amnesty. A general 
pardon, through anact of grace, seemed to him the only possible 
way of relegating to oblivion all the undesirable material 
which would be exposed by the enforced reopening of the 
trials. He called for the chief of his privy chamber, Ritter 
von Polzer. The latter at once approved of the idea as a 
way out of an embarrassing situation; he could see no 
objection to it. The Emperor commanded him to draft a 
decree of amnesty. The chief of the privy chamber began 
work on it during the journey in the Imperial train. Count 
Czernin, passing along the train as he was writing it, asked 
him what it was; he declined to inform him. He declared 
that as the First Secretary at the Imperial Court he was 
responsible to his ruler alone for his work. On the Emperor’s 
return the Premier was no less delighted at the idea of amnesty 
than had been the chief of the privy chamber. His only 
objection was possible dissatisfaction in the army; this the 
Emperor brushed aside, saying ‘‘ my business is to command 
the military.”” He gave orders to make all the necessary 
juridical preparations for the act. And on July 2, 1917, at 
Laxenburg, the document was signed. 

The Foreign Minister had had no prior knowledge of this 
political amnesty. The Prime Minister’s office had either 
shirked or overlooked its duty of passing the document to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. That this Reichsrat, however, 
which was extracting an amnesty as the firstfruits of its 
renewed right to exist, was to be convened,—this Count 
Czernin had not only known; he had expressly asked for 
it. Possibly Count Czernin saw no connexion between 
amnesty and Reichsrat, even after the amnesty had been 
proclaimed. Perhaps, too, he expected more from the Socialist 
conference at Stockholm than he feared from touching upon 
the nationalities question. But both the amnesty and the 
convening of the Reichsrat had immediate and far-reaching 
effects. 
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Neither the contents nor the style of the decree of amnesty 
gave evidence of any ability to judge the real conditions within 
the empire, conditions which Emperor Francis Joseph had 
always observed with, -misgiving. The act had been too 
precipitate, and its bargaining value had been thrown away ; 
the decree had been drawn up in childish phrases, to go out to 
peoples proved and matured by suffering. Among the men 
who had been thrown into prison under the suspicion, or even 
proved guilt, of high treason, there were above all the revolu- 
tionary leaders of the Czechs, who were now restored to their 
people by the Emperor. A stranger to the realities of life, 
an absolute ruler with a democratic manner, who smiled 
upon the people from amid his subservient and deferential 
entourage, he hoped in his inexperience to reconcile so re- 
calcitrant a people as the Czechs, and to win their firm loyalty 
to his empire and dynasty, by a gesture of magnanimity. 
Neither he nor his Premier had thought of making sure of 
success by obtaining actual promises of support from the lead- 
ing politicians and party chiefs, or of politically and con- 
structively exploiting this enforced act of grace. The 
Emperor’s only real concern had been to use the act of pardon 
as a means of escape from a political embarrassment. His 
ostensible purpose had been to lead “ penitents’”” to conver- 
sion and to their father’s home; “a little child should lead 
them ”’; it was the birthday of the Crown Prince. He forgot 
to ask for any consideration in return for the present. So 
simple did the structure of his Empire seem to him, so simple 
the dealings of a modern ruler. But Karl Kramarsch, “ the 
uncrowned king of Bohemia ’’, was as far removed as the rest 
of the liberated men from now playing the contrite and 
penitent sinner, overcome by this mercy. Freed by the 
Emperor’s edict, he and his prison comrades returned to 
Bohemia, to take up their work without let or hindrance at 
the point where they had left off when imprisonment cut short 
their zeal. 

The fact that the Reichsrat, after a three years’ proroga- 
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tion, had now been called together was something that could 
not be revoked. Its firstfruits were the Declarations and the 
amnesty. Both to the Foreign Minister and the Emperor 
the proclamation seemed an act of magnanimity. But the 
grave problems of the nationalities within the Empire were 
not helped to a solution by the chants intoned by the people’s 
representatives. The immediate results were simply confusion 
and hasty acts of repression that made confusion worse 
confounded. All that had begun was the chaos of strife with 
the nationalities. 


All this, however, belonged now to the past: it was six 
months ago and more—during the spring and early summer of 
1917. But politics had thereby been unchained and remained 
so. The right of all to dabble in politics had been granted 
—when statecraft had failed. 

The Czechs had soon become even more outspoken. 
When the May declarations had borne in upon him from all 
sides, Emperor Charles had in panic made all sorts of con- 
cessions in a speech from the throne intended as an answer to 
them. ‘A fruitful growth of constitutional life,” he said, 
“after the barrenness of past years and the exceptional 
political conditions of the war, would not be possible without a 
broadening out of the constitutional and administrative bases 
of the whole of public life, both in the Empire and in the several 
kingdoms and domains, especially Bohemia”. Although he 
had himself invited the nationalities to make known their 
demands, this statement had been intended as nothing more 
than a vague promise for some time in the future, a promise 
clothed in the phraseology of old-time chancelleries, against 
which the tone of the nationalities in their demands stood out 
sharply. These fair words involved no obligation, for they 
named no definite time. The Emperor and his advisers 
thought they could await developments. If the war ended 
favourably, they would have it within their power to 
grant as much or as little as they chose. In that case 
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the incident of the Declarations could be forgotten 
completely. 

The Czechs took precisely the same line. They, too, 
awaited the development of events. The effect of America’s 
entry into the war grew clearer and clearer; the dispropor- 
tionate power of the enemy became more and more evident 
to the Central Powers; the spectre of hunger began to 
stalk through Austria; her enemies’ promises to the Czechs, 
who were conspiring despite the amnesty, rose from week 
to week ; Austria grew convinced that victory was bound to 
come to the other side; from the platform of Brest Litovsk 
the new Russian ideas were shouted across the whole world ;— 
and then, finally, at the beginning of 1918, the Czechs threw 
off the mask. The Czech “ Three Kingdoms Declaration ”’ of 
January 6, 1918, made known their “ attitude in regard to 
the resettlement of relations with the nationalities.”” The 
attitude of the Austro-Hungarian representative during the 
peace negotiations of Brest Litovsk, they said, did not repre- 
sent the views of the Czechs. (Count Czernin had vetoed any 
interference with conditions within the Monarchy.) They 
refused to admit “‘ that the question of the self-determination 
of peoples which have not actually secured the status of inde- 
pendent States must be solved in each case by constitutional 
means’’. They declared that thus far they had only been 
deceived whenever this method had been pursued. They 
condemned the oppression of their people by the Germans of 
Austria and by “‘ the oligarchy of a few Magyar noble families ”’ 
They now demanded openly that, whatever happened, an 
international forum must determine the future of their State. 
No longer did they speak of a federal State; the name 
Habsburg was not to be found in this declaration. The docu- 
ment was drawn up plainly and definitely “in the name of 
the Czech nation and of its enslaved and politically disfran- 
chised Slovak branch in Hungary’. Slovaks and German 
Bohemians were once more counted as part of the new State. 
Thus the Czechoslovak State was born and named, separation 
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from the house of Habsburg was announced, and final judg- 
ment by the Allies invited. Two days later on January 8, 
1918, the President of the United States proclaimed his four- 
teen points. 

‘* Point 10: The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, 
should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous 
development.” 

It was not possible to prove any direct connexion. But the 
Czechs now knew that the ‘‘ Three Kingdoms Declaration ” 
had been approved. 

The Austrian Premier, Seidler, stood rigid in alarm. Now 
he was face to face with open rebellion. Rebels were shrilly 
proclaiming their secession from Austria in the midst of the 
peace negotiations at Brest. Count Czernin paid no attention 
to them. Absorbed by his hopes of Stockholm, which per- 
mitted of no ‘“‘ Oktroys’’, he had prepared them for rebellion 
much as the Emperor had through the amnesty. Also, the 
Foreign Minister had anxieties that seemed to him to be more 
pressing: his anxieties about the people’s food. In the 
summer of 1917 he had already touched upon the nationality 
questions of the Monarchy in Vienna, and now at Brest he 
considered that in order to bring about peace he must offer 
the Ukrainians self-determination—the first actually to receive 
it. The Premier recognized the necessity of Ukrainian in- 
dependence. But he complained of the Czechs : 

“While the declaration of May 30 of last year was of a 
character reconcilable with the fundamental dynastic and 
patriotic conceptions of the Austrians, one may search the 
Prague declaration in vain for the remotest reference to the 
dynastic unity of the various nationalities. It takes up 
a sort of international standpoint, and declares a willingness 
to comply with international demands, at least upon the con- 
clusion of peace, in order to obtain recognition by foreign 
States. Our enemies can take encouragement from it not 
to weaken in a policy directed against the unity of our State. 
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The resolution demands the right of self-determination in 
order to dissolve the existing constitutional bonds, and to 
secure complete independence and sovereignty, whether 
within Austria or not, for the people along the Sudeten, 
without regard to the equal rights of the German element. 
The Prague declaration can be read in a sense of direct 
hostility to our State ’’. 

He added that such an attitude “‘ would be reprehensible.” 
Sufficient proof of this was the fact that ‘“‘ the Emperor had 
other intentions”! The Czechs had cut themselves adrift from 
the Empire, from the dynasty, from the alliance with Germany. 
But the reply of the Premier was merely so much out-of-date 
terminology. On the very day on which he uttered his com- 
plaint about the Czechs—on January 22—he agreed with 
Count Czernin to grant autonomy to the Ruthenians of Eastern 
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Galicia. This concession was to be made “in secret,’ al- 
though there was little enough that could still be kept secret 
within the Monarchy at that stage of the world war. The 
internal situation of Austria was hopeless and bewildering. 
It threatened to lead the nation to the abyss. Everyone, 
in fact, imagined that he already saw this abyss. Everyone 
talked about it. Everywhere policies of defiance jostled 
with policies of despair. Everything depended now on the 
strength and the wisdom of the Emperor and his advisers. 
From the hunger and the dissensions within the country they 
saw only one escape, through the conclusion of peace. But 
even in her foreign policy, Austria-Hungary in the spring of 
1918 was unfortunate. 


The first steps towards peace negotiations with Roumania 
had already been taken at Brest Litovsk, and the negotia- 
tions began in earnest immediately thereafter. They speedily 
produced friction and irritation. The very way in which 
they were begun could only be a source of chagrin to Ger- 
many. Germany was concerned above all to remove King 
Ferdinand from the throne. His attack upon the Central 
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Powers had certainly been black treachery. But Count 
Czernin was not concerned with morals but only with policy. 
He did not want ‘“‘ to throw any more kings on the market ” ; 
he felt that the dynastic idea in Europe had already been 
shaken badly enough. Count Czernin had therefore sought 
a secret understanding with King Ferdinand. He considered 
that he had an unquestionable right to make this move inde- 
pendently, and therefore said nothing about it to Germany. 
He simply placed Germany before a fait accompli. This was 
the first source of irritation. 

In the course of the negotiations, too, despite every effort 
of Secretary von Kiihlmann to mediate, the views and objec- 
tives of the Central Powers, of all four Powers in the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, proved completely at variance. 

Between Germany and Austria the “‘ Kreuznach Agree- 
ment ”’ was still in force, every attempt of the German Secre- 
tary of State to obtain a modification of the military demands 
of the Grand Army Headquarters having failed thus far. 
This agreement gave the Monarchy a free hand in Roumania, 
provided that it showed due consideration for the essential 
military needs of the German Ally in Poland. Inthe Pullman 
car which took them to Bucarest, the Secretary of State 
and Count Czernin had once more confirmed their under- 
standing at Brest, according to which the Secretary, in return 
for the Count’s support and accommodating attitude at 
Brest, agreed to give loyal support to the claims of the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister at Bucarest, especially in 
connexion with the rectification of the Hungarian frontier, 
for which the Hungarians were urgently pressing the Count. 

The Secretary had intended to arrive at Bucarest several 
days later, in order to be able to go to the resumed peace 
negotiations with the Russians. He had changed his plans, 
however, in view of the urgent demand of the Supreme 
Army Command for the conclusion of peace with Roumania. 
The Supreme Army Command held that the defeated kingdom 
was completely powerless and must accept any ultimatum 
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presented to it. And the German troops stationed there were 
needed quickly for use against France. So important did 
the Supreme Army Command consider the speedy conclusion 
of peace that Field-marshal von Hindenburg sent word to the 
Secretary of State through Baron von Lersner, the representa- 
tive of the Foreign Office at Grand Army Headquarters, 
that he would ask the Emperor to dismiss him if he 
delayed his arrival at Bucarest even for three or four days 
only. 

In Bucarest, however, a very different account was given 
of the fighting condition and the spirit of the Roumanians by 
Field-marshal von Mackensen and his chief of staff, General 
Hell. The Roumanian army, they said, was stationed in 
strong mountain positions with plenty of artillery. French 
instructors had been with them for a considerable time. 
Their memories of the last fighting at Maracesti were for 
the Roumanians memories of a pronounced victory. Field- 
marshal von Mackensen anticipated that if the enemy gave 
battle once more it would be a hard battle and its outcome 
difficult to foretell. 

The news from Grand Army Headquarters and the general 
situation had decided the two ministers in the course of their 
journey to issue an ultimatum to Roumania. This ultimatum 
was presented at Buftea: against a strange military back- 
ground, for Emperor Charles of Austria immediately tele- 
graphed to his Foreign Minister that he would under no 
circumstances permit his troops to advance anew, and General 
Hell commented on this that the German troops alone would 
be too weak to risk an advance. Nevertheless the two states- 
men were successful ; their demands were accepted. A new 
cabinet, with the Germanophil Premier Marghiloman at its 
head, took the place of the old Roumanian government. 
The new cabinet was formed of members of the opposition who. 
had refused torfollow the King in his flight to Jassy. Secretary 
von Kihlmann mediated incessantly between Marghiloman 
and Count Czernin, until in the end a dividing line along 
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the Carpathians was found to which both parties agreed, 
and such rectifications of the frontier were conceded to Count 
Czernin as satisfied Count Stephen Tisza. The Supreme 
Army Command considered the Hungarian claims exagger- 
ated, but the Secretary of State had pledged the support 
of the German government to the Monarchy. 

But the most difficult problem was still to come,—that of 
satisfying the Turks and the Bulgarians. Bulgaria had agreed 
to enter the war in 1915 only upon being promised an expan- 
sion of her frontier in the territory surrounding Adrianople 
and on the Maritza. Adrianople and a strip along the Maritza, 
both of which had been taken from Bulgaria during the 
Balkan war, were promised her in the London agreement of 
1912. During 1913, that fatal year for Bulgaria, the Turks 
had suddenly recovered Adrianople by force. Yielding to 
German pressure they had returned to the Bulgarians in 
1915 a strip six kilometres wide, extending from the Aegean 
Sea upward along the Maritza, and in addition had ceded 
Dimotica and the western suburb of Adrianople, Karagatch, 
in order to win them over to an alliance with the Central 
Powers. The Turks relied upon emphatic assurances given 
them orally at Berlin, that in the event of Bulgaria receiving 
accessions of territory they would not only recover the terri- 
tory they had ceded but would also receive compensation 
in other directions. In the winter of 1916 they had helped the 
Bulgarians with their soldiers to conquer the Dobrudja. 

Bulgaria desired the whole of the Dobrudja. She relied 
on Germany’s promise to restore her losses in the 1918 Peace 
of Bucarest. At Potsdam Emperor William had promised 
the whole of the Dobrudja to Premier Radoslavov as a matter. 
of course, though Under-Secretary of State Zimmermann had 
stated immediately after this conversation that political 
use must not be made of the promise in Sofia. To the Premier, 
however, the word of the Emperor seemed more important 
than the consent of those responsible for German policy. 
In any case, the Kingdom now demanded the whole of 
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the Dobrudja, while Turkey claimed not only the restoration 
of Karagatch and the valley of the Maritza, but also a number 
of coast towns along the Black Sea inhabited by Turks. 
Bulgaria had no knowledge of the German promises to Turkey. 
She declined to recognise them. The German government 
felt itself under greater obligations tewards the Bulgarians 
than towards the Turks. On the other hand, the First 
Quartermaster General sympathised with the Turks. The 
chief of his Bulgarian division, Colonel Mertz, had nursed 
this opposition to the Bulgarians, and he therefore encouraged 
resistance at Constantinople. Colonel Mertz had for some 
time reported nothing that. was good to the General concern- 
ing Bulgaria. Czar Ferdinand let the German colonel feel 
that he knew about this. Thereupon the reports of this 
officer became more unfavourable than ever. In any case, 
General Ludendorff with all his influence was ranged on the 
side of the Turks. In addition, to complicate the situation 
still more, he expressed German wishes and demands in 
connexion with the conclusion of the Roumanian peace as he 
saw them. The Supreme Army Command demanded the 
occupation of Roumania for a number of years. Ludendorff 
‘““ contemplated the possibility of an economic area under 
German administration’ at the mouth of the Danube. 
Germany was to receive an indirect war indemnity by getting 
the lion’s share of all the products of the soil, the oil and the 
minerals. He also thought of financial control. 

Czar Ferdinand was unable to entertain the compromise 
suggestion of Secretary von Kihlmann that Bulgaria should 
be content with the southern part of the Dobrudja if 
Roumania also paid over a substantial sum of money. 

There was nothing to be done but to adjourn the whole 
dispute. For the conflict between Turks and Bulgarians 
began to grow acute. It seriously threatened the Quadruple 
Alliance. For a while it seemed as though the alliance must 
go to pieces. But fear finally found a way out. Germany’s 
economic demands were radically cut down. Ludendorff’s 
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plan of a six years’ occupation of Roumania was dropped 
altogether. The Hungarians were conceded only a good half 
of the frontier rectifications demanded. Bulgaria was awarded 
the Dobrudja up to the Danube. The Turks, who had almost 
agreed to a line worked out by Hakki Pasha and the German 
negotiator, von Rosenberg, received nothing. From Con- 
stantinople the German ambassador reported to the foreign 
office at Berlin that the Turks, stiffening their necks at the 
instance of the German Supreme Army Command, had sud- 
denly decided not to agree even to the Hakki-Rosenberg 
line. For the present the northern Dobrudja was to remain 
the common property of all the allies. The Bulgarians were 
assured in writing by Germany that they were to receive this 
territory also as soon as Turkey agreed. All this was to be 
regulated finally at a later date. 

Thus the broad lines of the Peace of Bucarest, ratified on 
May 7, 1918, were agreed upon at Buftea. Fear alone had 
persuaded each party to make temporary compromises. All 
returned home in deep dissatisfaction, of which the conse- 
quences were as yet quite impossible to foresee. The most 
important problem, that of a Turkish-Bulgarian under- 
standing, remained unsolved. Roumania received Bess- 
arabia ; Count Czernin gave it up to her as compensation. 
Neither in Bessarabia, nor in the territory ceded to 
Hungary, nor in the Dobrudja, had the peoples affected 
been offered any voice in self-determination. Count Czernin 
could claim in excuse that by evading that embarrass- 
ment he had, with the aid of the adroit and influential 
mediation of the Secretary of State, apparently saved the 
Quadruple Alliance. To him it was a matter of supreme 
importance that Austria might now begin to receive from 
Roumania the supplies of grain which were still failing to 
come from the Ukraine. Roumania was really in a position to 
avert the worst of the need. As for the scars on the body of 
the Quadruple Alliance, these might heal in time. 


Suddenly Count Czernin resigned from office. An extra- 
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ordinary affair, unprecedented in this world war, rich though 
it had been in astonishing incidents, brought the career of 
this popular Minister abruptly to an end. 

In a speech at Vienna on April 2, he had felt the need of 
ostentatiously assuring the German ally of the dependability 
of Austria-Hungary. Many causes of German irritation 
dating from Brest Litovsk were still smarting. The prelimin- 
ary peace of Buftea was only four weeks old ; there were some 
sore points still resented in connexion with these Roumanian 
negotiations. It may be that he hoped to soften their memory 
and to rivet afresh the Quadruple Alliance. In any case, 
Czernin, more a man of’ temperament than of logic, of 
nervous impulses than of will or force, had committed 
a blunder—his first visible blunder. Quite needlessly he 
had deeply irritated the French Premier, M. Georges 
Clemenceau. 

‘““M. Clemenceau,” said Count Czernin in his speech of 
April 2, “‘ asked me some time before the beginning of the 
Western offensive, whether I was ready for negotiations and 
upon what basis. In agreement with Berlin I replied at once 
that I was ready for negotiations, and that I saw no hindrance 
to peace with France except France’s desire for Alsace- 
Lorraine. The reply came from Paris that negotiations were 
impossible on this basis.” 


The French Premier was not the man to let such provoca- 
tion go unchallenged. He denied having desired or attempted 
negotiations. His indignant and offensive tone had this 
justification, that Count Czernin had revealed a secret effort 
to find a basis of agreement, a disclosure contrary to all tradi- 
tion, even between belligerent States, which preserves in- 
violate the confidential nature of such communications what- 
ever may result from them. The debate between Clemenceau 
and Count Czernin as to who had been the first to suggest 
those discussions in Switzerland of the possibility of peace, 
came to a head very rapidly. For a week the notes of the two 
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opponents flew to and fro. Clemenceau hinted at a second 
attempt to bring about peace, launched from the Austro- 
Hungarian side, which the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs pretended that it was unnecessary to deny. 
Naturally he was aware of it. On this there came from France 
the totally unexpected and sensational reply : 

‘‘ Emperor Charles, in a letter of March, 1917, with his 
own hand recorded his adhesion to the ‘ just French claims in 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine.’ A second Imperial letter states 
that the Emperor is in agreement with his Ministers.” 

Among the Central Powers and all over the world public 
opinion was dumfounded. If the French assertion was 
correct this might mean the end of the German Austro- 
Hungarian Alliance, a complete estrangement and the break- 
up of the whole coalition of the Central Powers. It was 
quite impossible for Count Czernin to have foreseen the 
turn of events brought about by Clemenceau’s revelations. 
An Austro-Hungarian communiqué, dated April 10, 1918, 
made this retort : 

‘“‘ It cannot be too plainly stated that the allegation of M. 
Clemenceau concerning statements in letters of Emperor 
Charles are a lie from beginning to end.” 

Thereupon the French Premier had the alleged Imperial 
letter published in its entirety. He also named the bearer 
of the letters—Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, the brother-in-law 
of the Emperor. The paragraph concerning Alsace-Lorraine 
ran as follows : 

** To this end ”’ (in order to avoid the recurrence of war for 
all future times), “‘ and to show in a precise manner the reality 
‘of these sentiments, I beg you to convey secretly and unoffici- 
ally to Poincaré, President of the French Republic, that I 
shall support by every means, and using all my personal in- 
fluence with my allies, the French just claims in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 

Concerning Belgium, a paragraph in the Imperial letter 
declared : 

** As for Belgium, she ought to be entirely re-established in 
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her sovereignty, keeping the whole of her African possessions, 
without prejudice to the compensation which she may receive 
for the losses which she has sustained.”’ 

An Austro-Hungarian. communiqué, dated April 12, de- 
clared that Clemenceau’s version of the Imperial letter had 
been “ falsified.””. Emperor Charles had written “ in the spring 
of 1917 to his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, a 
purely personal, private letter which contained no instructions 
to the Prince.” And as regarded Alsace-Lorraine, the passage 
in question had read : 

““T would have used all my personal influence in favour 
of the French claims for the return of Alsace-Lorraine if 
these claims were just. They are not, however.” 

‘““There are rotten consciences,’ a communiqué from 
M. Clemenceau replied on April 14. ‘‘ The original docu- 
ment, the text of which has been published by the French 
Government, was communicated in the presence of M. Jules 
Cambon, , Secretary - General of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and delegated for this purpose by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to the President of the Republic, who, with 
the authorisation of the Prince, handed a copy of it to the 
Prime Minister.” 

Clemenceau further strengthened his case by referring to 
a conversation between the Prince and the Prime Minister, 
M. Ribot. He also referred to two friends of the Prince, 
who, he said, ‘‘ can attest the authenticity of the letter.’ 
To this an Austro-Hungarian communiqué replied briefly : 

“Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, whose character, which is 
well-known to his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, is 
proof against suspicion, was as little accused of falsification 
as any other individual, since the Austro-Hungarian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs is unable to establish where the substitu- 
tion of the forged letter took place. The affair is herewith 
declared at an end.” 

This happened on April 15, 1918. The day before, 
Emperor Charles had telegraphed to Emperor William : 

‘‘ Clemenceau’s accusations Against me are so infamous 
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that I have no intention of discussing the matter further 
with France. Any further reply on our part will be delivered 
by my guns in the West. In true friendship, Charles.” 

On that same day Count Czernin resigned. No-one in 
Austria, no-one in Germany, believed that Premier Clemenceau 
had claimed something that was not true. To some the retire- 
ment of the Foreign Minister was merely a confirmation of 
Clemenceau’s assertions, despite the explanation of the Vienna 
Ministry ; a smaller group was of the opinion that Count 
Czernin had been deposed because of the uncomfortable 
position in which he had unnecessarily placed the Emperor. 
All considered, however, that influences appeared to be at 
work at the Emperor’s court that had at times crossed the 
purposes of the Foreign Minister, who was responsible for the 
policy of the Monarchy, without his being able to fix the 
responsibility of the intriguers. Czernin had been worsted 
in his fight with “ the irresponsibles.’”’ He alone was in a 
position to know how dramatic was the ending of his ministry 
and how large or how small was his share in the guilt that 
attached to him at his fall. 

He had, of course, known about the appeal issued to 
Prince Sixtus, who was an officer in the Belgian army, although 
he was a brother of the Empress of Austria. Count Czernin 
had always said to all who were concerned : 

‘‘ IT have never bothered about the women surrounding the 
Emperor. They do not exist for me.” 

But in a letter of the Minister to Empress Zita, dated 
February 17, 1917, he wrote : 

“ After careful consideration of the arguments advanced 
by Your Majesty during my audience to-day, I feel that it 
would be of the greatest importance that Prince Sixtus 
himself should come to Your Majesty.” 

Emperor Charles’s brothers-in-law, Princes Sixtus and 
Xavier of Bourbon, had arrived at Laxenburg incognito on 
March 238, 1917, shortly after dark. This visit of the Princes 
had been preceded by repeated confidential conversations 
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in Switzerland spread over a number of months. The Prince 
had there met the mother of the Empress, the Duchess of 
Parma. This was on the initiative of the Empress herself. 
The desire of the Duchess to see her sons again after a long 
separation, and her letter to Prince Sixtus asking him to 
come and see her, might really seem and ought to seem purely 
human and harmless. In the course of this family gathering 
in December 1916 Count Thomas Erdédy spoke to the Prince 
at Neufchatel about the possibilities of peace negotiations. 
Even at that time he spoke at the request of Emperor Charles, 
in a non-committal way but nevertheless as the interpreter 
of the warm wish of the Emperor to put a stop to the war. 

The Prince went from Neufchatel to Paris. In January, 
1917, he returned to Switzerland for a second meeting with 
Count Erdédy. This meeting again brought forth nothing 
more than conversations evidencing goodwill; there emerged 
neither any definite guiding lines for the advancement of 
peace nor any definite results in that direction. It was after 
this, in the middle of February, that the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Czernin, considered that 
a discussion with Prince Sixtus would be rendered much 
easier if the latter came personally. to Emperor Charles. 
Prince Sixtus was serving in the Royal Belgian army. The 
French Ministry itself asked for furlough for him from the 
King of the Belgians. The Prince left immediately. He 
travelled on passes furnished by the French Foreign Office, 
which had also sent all necessary instructions to the frontier 
to preclude the possibility of any untoward events on crossing 
it. The two Princes travelled by automobiles that awaited 
them at the Vorarlberg frontier to the Austrian capital, and 
were hidden in the palace of Count Erdédy as his guests. 

The conversation between the Emperor and his brothers- 
in-law, during an hour and a quarter of which the Foreign 
Minister was also present, lasted from the early evening until 
almost midnight. Prince Sixtus of Bourbon conveyed the 
standpoint of the French government: it was only ready to 
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enter upon negotiations if Emperor Charles would first bind 
himself to support the French position on the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Furthermore, at the special request of 
President Poincaré, all these conversations were to be kept 
most secret. Both parties were to consider themselves bound 
to deny categorically that any approach had taken place 
if news of it should filter through now or later. 

This discussion at Laxenburg,* despite much activity and 
communications in all directions, brought no definite result. 
Emperor and Minister were agreed that discussions concern- 
ing approaches to peace were absolutely necessary. Emperor 
and Minister were agreed that Alsace-Lorraine must inevitably 
be offered as a sacrifice to France if peace was to become a 
reality. They were, however, not in agreement over the 
tactics to be pursued. Emperor Charles was ready to take 
the step of at once promising France support in order to 
arrive at the desired negotiations. Count Czernin favoured 
a more dilatory course. He wanted to see negotiations 
begin first ; Alsace-Lorraine could be discussed later. 

The evening conference brought no final decision. Prince 
Sixtus, who said candidly that it was impossible for him to sum 
up the statements of the Emperor and the Minister clearly 
in a single sentence, suggested that the French government. 
would now hardly want to continue discussing the question 
of peace. The Minister of Foreign Affairs departed, expressing 
the wish that the efforts might be continued, although their 
success, as the Prince emphasised again and again, was made 
conditional by France upon Austro-Hungarian support in 
regard to the German Imperial Provinces. On the next 
day, the Emperor had a conference alone with Prince Sixtus. 
The Prince assured him that all effort would be in vain 
unless he could come before the President of the French 
Republic with a written, certified document stating the view | 
of the Emperor. The Emperor thereupon arrived at a deci- 
sion of grave consequence: agreeing with Count Czernin 


* The palace at Laxenburg is seven miles south of Vienna.—Trans. 
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in policy, he parted company with him on tactics. He himself 
drew up a letter. He promised France support. Prince 
Sixtus left with the letter. 

The whole policy of Count Czernin was directed at this time 
to reconciling the German Ally to the sacrifice of Alsace- 
Lorraine, without which peace could no longer be obtained. 
He was ready to pay for Germany’s sacrifice with a sacrifice 
to Germany on the part of the Monarchy: Galicia was to be 
ceded to Poland, and the new kingdom of Poland to be turned 
over to the Hohenzollerns. At Homburg, where a few days 
after the Laxenburg conversation a meeting took place 
between Emperor William and Emperor Charles, the younger 
monarch brought forth his plan. Count Czernin, too, de- 
veloped his point of view. Germany declined the bargain, 
but Count Czernin did not abandon his idea. 

At that time it seemed to him to be the only possible 
road to peace. He sought for an opportunity of exerting 
pressure upon Germany. In his memorandum of April 12, 
1917, he dwelt upon the imperative necessity of concluding 
peace before winter. In that note he showed that the 
monarchy was at the end of its resources. The line of argu- 
ment of the memorandum was discussed with Emperor Charles. 
The Emperor kept a copy of the document. Another copy 
was directed to be placed in the secret state archives. A third 
fulfilled the actual purpose of the memorandum : it was sent 
to the German Emperor. But its effect was not what had 
been hoped for. The pressure exerted brought no change in 
the German standpoint with regard to Alsace-Lorraine. 

A strange thing happened soon after: the contents of this 
secret document had been able to travel beyond the few 
initiated. Mathias Erzberger, the leader of the Centre Party 
in the German Reichstag, spoke of it and even read it to several 
hundreds of his constituents at Frankfort on the Main. 
Secretary von Kihlmann was appalled: this description of 
Austro-Hungarian conditions, with its frank admission of 
depression, was bound to find its way from Frankfort to France 
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and to every enemy country. It was found on investigation 
that none of the few officials through whose hands the memor- 
andum had passed, could be charged with neglect of duty. 
It became clear that the pressure that had failed to make itself 
felt upon Emperor William, upon the government, and upon 
the generals, was now to be brought to bear upon the Reich- 
stag, and even on other groups, among which a friend of Count 
Czernin’s, sent to Berlin, was trying to gain adherents for the 
Count’s views. The one thing that remained a mystery was 
the question who had opened the channel to Mathias 
Erzberger. 

The Foreign Minister, Count Czernin, informed the 
Emperor immediately of this indiscretion. Erzberger, the 
South German Catholic leader, had connexions with the 
Vienna court. He had been a welcome visitor to the ladies 
of Parma, the Empress and her mother. But women had 
nothing to do with State documents or State business. And 
underground agents who were in a position to get access to 
everything in this way and to make such mischief—even if 
Herr Erzberger was sincere in his belief that in Frankfort he 
was helping the Catholic court and the Catholic country of 
Austria—such undesired retailers of the most secret admis- 
sions must be eliminated. When openly confronted, the leader 
of the Centre Party declined to name the person who had 
brought the memorandum to him. German diplomats and 
leading German generals held the strange view that none 
other than the Foreign Minister, Count Czernin himself, had 
transmitted the document to Erzberger. Their belief is not 
justified. The Foreign Minister had done nothing more than 
to establish communication between the Emperor and the 
Reichstag deputy. 

Count Czernin regarded Mathias Erzberger as a politician 
of the greatest importance, whose influence might possibly 
be secured for the furtherance of his own (Czernin’s) aims. 
As for the leader of the Centre Party, who had been 
able, in connexion with various plans affecting the Papal 
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See, to gain access to the Pope at Rome despite the war and 
the necessity of travelling to Italy, he might possibly be flat- 
tered and more ready to do as a political leader what was 
desired of him, if the Catholic Emperor and Apostolic King 
treated him with special distinction as a Catholic. The 
Foreign Minister had therefore invited him to Vienna. But 
the Emperor declined to receive him. He declined a second 
time when, upon his return from one of his visits to the Tyrolese 
front, a long and impressive Hughes telegram delayed him at 
Franzensfeste, and Count Czernin once more pointed out the 
urgent reasons for introducing Erzberger to him. Only 
after the Minister had for a third time, directly upon the 
arrival of the Emperor in Vienna, telephoned to ask for the 
granting of an audience, was it arranged. Its purpose was 
to show attention to a personality who had been represented 
as possessing great influence. 

The Centre Party leader reported his experiences in Rome, 
and spoke of all sorts of memoranda connected with his journey 
to Rome. He placed these documents at the disposal of 
Emperor Charles for his perusal, although he expressed the wish 
to have them handed back to him oh the same day, as he was 
leaving Vienna at once. A royal mounted guard returned 
them in the evening to their owner, but, to the surprise of the 
latter, not in one envelope but in two. Even more surprised 
was the Reichstag member when upon opening one envelope 
he discovered Count Czernin’s memorandum. According to 
the royal guard, Erzberger exclaimed, ‘‘ Whatever is this you 
are bringing me? ... Yes, I know all about that.” 

This copy of Czernin’s memorandum had been intended for 
somebody else by the Emperor. It was never cleared up 
whether the royal guard had been given an Imperial command 
that was not clear, or whether by mistake he had been given 
orders to take these letters to the Deputy. The most surpris- 
ing thing about the whole affair was the exclamation of the 
recipient of the letters. The memorandum had been sent 
to only one person in Germany, to the German Emperor, 
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with a personal letter from the Emperor Charles, which the 
Imperial aide-de-camp, Count Ledochovsky, was ordered to 
deliver at Spa, without knowing its contents. The aide-de- 
camp had been most graciously received by Emperor William, 
but the Emperor had not opened the letter in his presence. 
Before leaving, the Count was invited to dine at the Imperial 
table, at which there were gathered about the monarch the 
usual group from General Army Headquarters. At that 
meal, the aide-de-camp was somewhat disconcerted to find 
all present, as though at a signal, discussing Austria-Hungary’s 
alleged collapse. All seemed to be anxious to dispute this 
with the Count, although he had neither hinted at it nor 
brought it up for discussion, nor understood why the question 
arose. His report at Vienna, in which he expressed his sur- 
prise, did at least bring out an unpleasant fact. It was 
evident that those partaking of the meal at Spa had been 
talking about the revelations of the memorandum with 
astonishing negligence. 

The pressure upon Germany desired by Count Czernin was 
now exerted, though not in the manner he had intended, 
through Mathias Erzberger and through pressure upon the 
Reichstag. But it failed to bring results. Something else 
must be tried. The Minister was ready to make fresh attempts. 
He was still deeply in earnest about the renunciation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the offer of Galicia in exchange, and the building of 
a bridge towards peace. For months this was the cornerstone 
of his policy. 


Meanwhile Prince Sixtus of Bourbon had returned to 
France. He had reported to President Poincaré on his meeting 
at Laxenburg, and had presented the Imperial letter. The 
President said to the Prince at once that the letter was “a 
tremendous step towards peace,” and considered it of the 
utmost importance for the bearer of the message to proceed 
without delay to the King of England. In London, Lloyd 
George read the document with the greatest surprise. 
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“If that is so,’’ he declared to the Prince, “‘ it will be 
best for me to proceed myself at once to Switzerland.” 

Both Great Britain and France took the incident seriously. 
They saw in it a real turn of events towards an ending of the 
war. Prince Sixtus had received in addition an aide-mémoire 
from Count Czernin in May, 1917, which read in part : 

‘* Austria-Hungary is ready in any case to continue the 
negotiations, and is willing to go on working for an honourable 
peace, which will also pave the way for a general peace.”’ 

The negotiations could only fail through the third party 
that had a voice in them—Italy. During that same month 
of May, 1917, Lloyd George and Ribot met Baron Sonnino 
at Saint Jean de Maurien. But the meeting failed of its 
purpose; perhaps only because the French Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot, did not display exces- 
sive energy in trying to persuade the Italian statesman. 
Mr. Lloyd George asked the Baron whether he still regarded 
the terms of the London Protocol of 1915 as the minimum 
demands of the kingdom of Italy in this war, and the Baron 
confirmed this. The meeting at Saint Jean came to an end. 

The war policy of Italy was not clear at that time. For 
when the Prince reported the results of this meeting to the 
court at Vienna, he was told that at that very time a separate 
offer of peace had been communicated to Austria-Hungary 
from Italy, via Switzerland, by confidential agents of the 
Italian Supreme Army Command. The German diplomat 
who had been approached had transmitted the offer via 
Zurich to Vienna. It stated that Italy would be content with 
half of the territory which the Monarchy had spontaneously 
offered her at the beginning of the war. The Emperor, 
however, considered himself bound by his negotiations with 
France not to engage in separate negotiations. It seemed 
now as though both approaches to peace had been ruined. 
Even though, Jules Cambon, the Secretary-General of the 
Paris Foreign Office, coupled his expressions of regret at the 
failure of the negotiations with an expression of hope that 
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these same threads might be taken up again at an opportune 
moment. 

Count Czernin, growing more and more pessimistic about 
the outcome of the war, and restless as he always was between 
a thousand different ideas, had tried once more to bring about 
an understanding concerning the Alsace-Lorraine question. 
Emperor Charles had supported his endeavours by writing a 
letter to the Crown Prince urging him to advise his imperial 
father to renounce Alsace-Lorraine. The disappointment 
over Russia’s failure to collapse completely as had been 
expected, the renewed unfolding of her strength under 
Kerensky’s government, her unexpected attack at Kalusz 
and its rapid series of successes,—all this seemed at least to 
make a favourable opening for the realization of the Minister’s 
plans. In the summer of 1917, during the short interval 
between the Russian offensive and the counter-offensive at 
Zborov, he had an opportunity to submit a memorandum to 
the Emperor which communicated the grave decision of the 
German Imperial Chancellor to agree to make sacrifices in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

This concession was in direct contradiction to the decisions 
arrived at in the meeting held in the palace of the Imperial 
Chancellor in August, at which Count Czernin was present. 
At that time the Count had raised the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine by referring to the unformulated intentions enter- 
tained for a while by Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg of offer- 
ing concessions to France in the frontier districts, especially 
near Metz. On this, Secretary von Kiihlmann had immedi- 
ately taken the floor. He left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he would not permit this theme even to be discussed. 
And after this conference, in confidential conversation with 
Count Czernin, he had agreed with him that hereafter the 
questions of Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine were to be solely 
a matter for German decision, the Italian question a matter 
solely concerning the Monarchy, and all other questions to be 
subjects of common concern to both allies. 
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But the successful counter-offensive at Zborov, which 
showed that there was no real strength behind the Russian 
effort, had been sufficient to decide Chancellor Michaelis to 
scout once more any idea that he might have entertained of 
offering concessions. And in France the comparatively 
conciliatory cabinet of Briand fell. The Premier’s place 
was now occupied by the fanatical Clemenceau, a man 
goaded still by the memory of the oath of revenge taken 
at Bordeaux in 1871. What was still more important, 
Clemenceau had the assurance in his pocket that America 
would send troops. He would not hear of negotiations. 
Emperor Charles’s peace move had met with the same ill- 
success as all of Count Czernin’s peace efforts. And the efforts 
in mediation of the Prince of Bourbon had long been forgotten. 


Now, a year later, there had suddenly come this unwelcome 
disclosure to all the world that the Emperor had made certain 
declarations to the Prince, or rather to France, without the 
knowledge of Germany. He had spoken of the renunciation 
of Alsace, and not only as a suggestion coming from himself : 
he had described it also as the policy of his Minister. The 
situation was uncomfortable both for the Emperor and for 
the Minister. 

At first, Emperor Charles categorically denied the exist- 
ence of the letters. He said that he had undertaken nothing 
that the Foreign Minister was not already acquainted with. 
From Bucarest Count Czernin spoke excitedly to the Emperor 
through a Hughes apparatus. Then, after the French Premier 
had told the whole story, he hurried precipitately to Vienna. 
Emperor Charles now admitted that he had indeed given a 
letter to Sixtus. But it had not contained the passage about 
Alsace-Lorraine: what he had written, he said, was precisely 
the opposite of that. And there had not been a word about 
Belgium. 

To Count Czernin it mattered little what opinion he him- 


self had held in 1917 about the German Imperial Provinces. 
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It mattered little what he had said during that night at 
Laxenburg. He could be indifferent over the question whether 
the Emperor had been misled by the Prince into giving him 
a letter after he, Czernin, had left; or whether, as was also 
conceivable, the Empress or another of the ladies of Parma 
had done so. Two things were certain: the Emperor had 
written letters or, at all events, one; from himself, the 
Foreign Minister, there was no document extant save the 
aide-mémoire, containing general phrases capable of various 
interpretations but giving no explicit support to the Emperor’s 
_ position. Nevertheless, the effect on the German ally, even 
of a mere perusal of the various communiqués, could not but 
be overwhelming. It was possible that the Germans might 
believe the Emperor, but it was equally possible that they . 
might believe the French Premier. 

The Emperor declared that the text of the first letter 
was a forgery. He offered to produce the draft as it 
stood. He declared that the second letter, referring to the 
Foreign Minister’s concurrence, was apocryphal. Count 
Czernin accepted the Emperor’s representations eagerly and 
unconditionally. They would settle the matter and save the 
situation, if the Emperor would give his word of honour as to 
their accuracy. It was a rather novel experiment to ask the 
Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary to close 
an incident by giving his word of honour, but it was the only 
way to settle all doubts and avoid further complications. 

The Emperor finally saw that he was in a hopeless tangle. 
With President Poincaré he had agreed to deny to the public, 
whatever occurred, that any attempts at negotiations had 
been made during the spring of 1917. He did not know what 
were the real relations of the President of the Republic with 
Premier Clemenceau,—how much or how little the Premier 
knew about the efforts of the Prince. If he disowned the 
letters, he remained true to his agreement with Poincaré. 
If the President of the Republic did not inform the head of 
the government about this agreement, evil results might 
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ensue for the Emperor’s brother-in-law, although he was then 
in Africa, considering Clemenceau’s predisposition to hasty 
action. Probably the best course for the Emperor, who had 
indeed to admit to himself that he had written these letters 
without the knowledge not only of Germany, but also of 
Count Czernin, was to remain silent. The exchange of 
Austro-Hungarian and French communiqués had in any case 
come to an end. 

The meeting between Emperor and Minister ended in a 
violent quarrel. The Minister, whose nerves had been badly 
shaken ever since the days of Brest Litovsk and who was no 
longer in complete control of them, now lost all patience and 
all sense of his position before the Emperor. For over an 
hour he would not allow him to speak. He threw all reserve 
to the winds. He insisted that the Emperor must make a 
declaration. Public opinion he said, in Germany, was grow- 
ing dangerous and threatening; the incident had brought 
Austria-Hungary now within an ace of war with Germany. 
The Minister took a sheet of notepaper from his pocket. He 
had brought with him, he said, the draft of a declaration. As 
far as setting it down in writing was concerned, he needed 
this solely ‘“‘ for his own personal justification before the 
judgment of history.” The declaration would not constitute 
a political act. It would be hidden in his writing desk. 
He could not believe that these letters existed. If they 
really did, and if the Emperor, therefore, was unable to 
sign the declaration, then for himself, the Minister, there 
remained no alternative to suicide. 

Not only did the nerves of Count Czernin give way; the 
Emperor, too, broke down. He could not break with the 
Minister without thereby admitting his guilt. He must try 
at all costs to retain Count Czernin until this public crisis 
had passed over. In their ideas the Emperor and his Minister 
had a year ago been entirely in unison. Now the Minister, 
who stood in no danger of exposure, either through a letter 
or through a formal agreement, was facing his ruler merci- 
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lessly and making fantastic demands. The Emperor knew 
that his intentions had been of the best. But in his method 
and the means used he had been utterly indiscreet. His 
employment of the services of Prince Sixtus, in his longing for 
peace, had brought him the same bitter disappointment as 
had his attempt now, during the spring of 1918, to win Presi- 
dent Wilson for peace through the mediation of a neutral 
ruler. The President had expressed approval of this step, 
and had finally requested Emperor Charles to state his views 
as to a settlement of the Balkan questions and especially of 
the Adriatic question. The Emperor’s reply, typed secretly 
by his own hand, was sent to the mediating ruler without the 
knowledge of his Allies. This neutral ruler expressed to the 
Emperor his conviction that negotiations would now proceed 
rapidly if the Emperor made concrete offers, the trans- 
mission of which he was ready to undertake. The fresh 
answer of the Emperor, containing a far-reaching pro- 
gramme for the reconstruction of Austria-Hungary, worked 
out very carefully and in full detail, was prepared for 
telegraphing to the neutral in code. At this stage, however, 
the ambassador entrusted with transmitting it reported that 
the neutral code had been compromised. About that time 
the necessary routes for a courier became quite unsafe. This 
was about March 20, 1918. Time passed. The Emperor 
waited. Then suddenly the duel between Count Czernin 
and the French Premier began. The President of the United 
States retired from the scene. 

So up to now all attempts at bringing peace had failed. 
Only one thing had been accomplished: Austria’s Ally, who 
knew nothing about the mediation of Prince Sixtus and 
nothing definite about the dialogues with America, was deeply 
offended. Count Czernin was even hinting that Germany 
might wage war. The Emperor had sought no-one’s guid- 
ance, not even that of his best advisers, concerning his 
exceedingly important and momentous acts in the spring 
of 1917. Now he found himself completely alone, caught 
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in a tangle of guilt and innocence, again without trusted 
advisers and disdaining to seek them, and faced by a 
Minister beside himself with agitation, who had the better 
of him, and to whom he:no longer dared to tell the whole 
truth. He signed the declaration, pledging his word of 
honour. This paper was after all no positive act. The 
Minister merely wanted it to preserve in his private desk. 
Himself greatly agitated and completely at a loss, the Emperor 
signed, without reading, 


“1. That he had written only the one letter to his brother- 
in-law ; 

“2. That the Prince had not been authorized to show the 
letter to the French government ; 

“3. That Belgium was not mentioned in the letter; and 

“4. That the paragraph concerning Alsace-Lorraine as 
published by Clemenceau had been falsified.” 


On the surface everything seemed now to be in order. 
After all these assurances on the part of the Emperor, the 
Minister could now pacify the Germans. The German am- 
bassador in Vienna found a copy of the Emperor’s pledged 
word on his desk ; and after this breach of the agreement, the 
Emperor himself spoke of the matter to the German military 
representative, General von Cramon. The Foreign Minister 
was able to feel that the declaration protected him in any 
case, before Germany and the whole world, whether it were 
true or not. If it proved true, then nothing had been written 
about Alsace-Lorraine, and, more than that, the letter about 
his alleged agreement, which so heavily compromised his 
foreign policy, was also discredited. If the Imperial word of 
honour proved to have been falsely given in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine, it would be plain to all the world that his 
statement that Czernin had agreed with him was equally false. 

In order definitely to clear up the whole affair, as the 
Minister felt was necessary, it was best that the authentic 
letter should be published. Now, however, the Emperor, 
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more and more hopelessly embarrassed by the entanglement 
into which he had fallen, demanded that his Minister, his 
only witness and confidant in his efforts of 1917, should help 
him: should co-operate in putting an end to the trouble ; 
should declare that he knew about this version of the letter. 
But the Foreign Minister felt no call to take responsibility 
for what the Emperor had written merely because he had 
sympathised with his intentions. He had deliberately taken 
part in developing the ideas, but he knew nothing about their 
formulation in writing. He wanted to keep free of this really 
fatal game. He began more and more to doubt the truthful- 
ness of the Emperor’s statement, which, in any case, did not 
affect his own position. The Emperor had signed the docu- 
ment with evident reluctance, but it was not the Minister’s 
business to explore the motives for his hesitation. The formal 
right was upon his side in any case. It was one thing for 
him to think out a solution, in his earnest desire to bring about 
peace, and even to venture to speak about it, and quite an- 
other for the Emperor to communicate to France, in writing, 
the result of their confidential discussion. It was one thing 
for the Minister and the Emperor to discuss possibilities 
in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, and another for the Emperor to 
write to France that “‘ his minister concurred.” In any case, 
whether the Emperor’s word of honour was truly or falsely 
given, it afforded security to Czernin. 

He saw only two ways out of the situation: either he 
must get completely clear of the business and resign from the 
Ministry, now that the Emperor was trying to saddle some of 
the responsibility on him because of their community of 
aspiration ; or else the Emperor must admit his guilt. That 
would mean a storm of indignation in Germany. Germany 
could make the most impossible demands on Austria-Hungary, 
to protect herself against any similar occurrence in the future. 
No-one could expect the Minister to sacrifice himself, gra- 
tuitously to admit a joint responsibility of which there was 
nowhere any written evidence, and needlessly to emerge 
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from the security afforded by the Emperor’s word of 
honour. For a moment he decided to resign. But there 
was one other course that might be considered—the de- 
position of the Emperor. . 

Such a dethronement, when viewed in the light of events as 
they must appear to Germany, would not only mean the pass- 
ing of the storm and the rehabilitation of Austria-Hungary ; 
would not only mean reconciliation and the restoration of 
confidence ; would not only prove that the Foreign Minister’s 
hands were clean. Involuntarily another aspect of it must 
loom up before Count Czernin: it would mean his own escape 
from embarrassments and rise to greater personal power. 
If the Emperor retired, there would be an end of the political 
interference of the women of Parma, of which the Minister 
had many times had occasion for just and bitter complaint. 
The “ irresponsibles ’’, who were always invisible, but whose 
influence was clearly visible, the whole coterie of unnamed 

persons in the Imperial boudoir, whose ideas and suggestions 
and thousand initiatives kept cutting across the work of 
the responsible Ministers, all these would be eliminated at one 
stroke, if someone else were appointed Regent, someone who 
was not at the beck and call of the house of Parma. 

The idea was, after all, not so’ antastic. General Luden- 
dorff, in exasperation over the Crown Council at Bellevue, 
had considered the possibilities of Emperor William II’s 
abdication. With a prospect of destroying once for all, by 
the dethronement of the Emperor, a petticoat government 
that could be got rid of in no other way, a falsehood of the 
Emperor’s was almost bound to be even more welcome to 
Count Czernin than the genuineness of his word of honour. 
The Minister broached the subject of abdication. He sug- 
gested that Archduke Eugene or Archduke Frederick might 
take over the regency for the Emperor, whose nerves, badly 
shattered by recent events, needed rest. He made the sug- 
gestion over the telephone. Emperor Charles evaded it. 
A Cabinet meeting was convened to discuss the question. 
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But at the very outset of the discussion it became clear that 
the idea was impracticable in the Dual Monarchy, for the only 
result would have been to place Austria completely under the 
domination of Hungary, since Hungary would have recognized 
no other regent than the Hungarian Archduke Joseph. The 
Cabinet abandoned the discussion. Count Czernin hastened 
for an audience. In the place of the Emperor, who for 
several hours had been in complete collapse, he was received 
by the Empress. In the end the statesman proved weaker 
than what he had called the “ petticoats ’’ (“‘ Hauspolitik ’’). 
He had to confine himself to the demand that he must be 
able to show the public that his hands were clean. Even this 
was much. The Emperor remained. And Czernin’s period 
of office was at an end. 


In foreign policy the period had been a troubled one: 
rifts in the alliance of the Central Powers, dissensions between 
Bulgarians and Turks, gaping wounds in the body of the 
Quadruple Alliance. There were still no visible signs of 
material supplies for Austria, or of economic improvement. 
Within the country, chasms were opening between the 
nationalities. The red glare of the Russian revolution was 
growing fiercer on the horizon. The country was flooded 
with deserters. In Germany reinforcements and provision- 
ing were growing difficult. Garrison barracks were becoming 
centres of mutiny. There were strikes and acts of sabotage. 
All official statements were gravely discredited by the 
affair of the Imperial letters to Sixtus; and all seemed 
to date from a long past epoch. Phrases belonging to a 
tradition still convulsively clung to, a tradition which 
still lived and wanted to live, though its star was sinking, 
sought a hearing through emphasis and exaggeration in 
empty space, resounding spectrally. Premier Seidler still 
spoke of “the essentials of Austrian patriotism” to the 
Czechs. Emperor Charles still spoke of ‘“‘ the blessed flores- 
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provinces,” of “ his’? guns, and, as the young monarch had 
expressed it in his conversation over the Hughes apparatus 
with Czernin, ‘‘ of a wretch like Clemenceau,” with whom he 
did not care to discuss any longer, since ‘“‘ as sovereign he 
felt himself too far above him.’ The language was still that 
of a world rebelling against death, or insensible to the approach 
of death, which had nevertheless to tolerate a new language 
around it and beneath it, in Parliament, in the press, at 
every street corner, a different language with a different 
content, portending new things, things that were advancing, 
things terrible to contemplate. It was during this phase of 
the war that all men and all things seemed to be in conflict, 
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peoples against princes, ally against ally; conflicting aims, 
conflicting methods, mutually jarred nerves, discordant hopes, 
discord in world ideas and even in terminology. No-one 
yet knew for certain whether the scale would tilt upwards 
or downwards; or whether the existing order would remain, 
or be destroyed from below. 

A heavy fight was in progress on the western front. General 
Ludendorff’s great offensive had begun. Old phrases were 
mouthed anew, proclaimed to the country by Field-marshal 
von Hindenburg, who had actual successes to report, though 
but modest ones. Speeches about the troops, and heroism 
until death, and victory, seemed once more to be raising 
spirits at home, and raising spirits in Austria as well. 
Even Emperor Charles, who had little love for his Ally, paid 
homage to the deeds of the fighters on the western front. 
“* After all,’ he said, ‘“‘ the Germans are wonderful chaps.”’ 
Certain it was that only the knowledge that the front was as 
yet undefeated brought relief—in Austria-Hungary even more 
than in Germany—to the tortured and distracted population. 

Now, therefore, the Emperor turned his attention to the 
fighting lines with keener interest than at any time before. 
After the experiences of April he knew that he must steer 
his course in company with Germany with a better will 
than hitherto. The best way to efface the memory of harm 
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done would be not to attempt to make light of imprudent 
letters but to try, before undertaking a visit of conciliation 
to Emperor William, really to fight side by side with the 
Germans and for the Germans and to bring them relief in 
the West. The Emperor had never found it difficult to change 
his plans or his outlook. Marshal Conrad had already sug- 
gested an attack against Italy on the Brenta, not only in 
order to relieve Germany, but also because the troops could 
not possibly stand a fourth winter in the mountains, and on 
all accounts a desperate attempt must be made to end the 
war. On the same day on which the French Premier pub- 
lished the letter from Prince Sixtus in full to the world, and 
all the trouble ahead was already discernible, the Emperor 
summoned the Marshal from Bozen. He was to map out the 
operations for the chief of the General Staff and the chief of 
the operations division. The Marshal reported in Baden 
on April 11. 

The glamour of the new offensive might soon make every- 
thing else sink into oblivion. The distant army in a hostile 
country, the undefeated army in the mountains, was the only 
thing that in the midst of all this sorrow and confusion offered 
solace and clearness, and possibly even a future way out. 


Iil 
SHELLS AND TANKS 


At that time the men in the trenches facing the enemy, or 
in the open behind rocks or barbed wire entanglements, were 
still in good health and spirits. The soldiers at the front 
knew little of what was going on in their own country. So 
far there had not been a single case of mutiny. 

They had heard nothing concerning the navy: it was a 
separate body with which they had no contact. Yet in both 
the German and the Austro-Hungarian navies a number of 
exciting incidents had already taken place. In the autumn 
of 1917 the under-secretary of the German navy, Admiral 
von Capelle, had resigned following a short but not quite clear 
statement to the Reichstag about a mutiny at Kiel, the 
details of which were not revealed. The sailors of the High 
Seas Fleet had refused to obey orders. Passionately, in 
sudden exasperation, they had demanded peace. “A few 
men, forgetful of honour and duty, have sinned heavily,” 
admitted the under-Secretary of State, “‘ and have received 
the punishment they deserved.” The fighting ability of the 
fleet, he said, had not been impaired. It appeared, however, 
that the leader of the mutiny had been in touch with certain 
leaders of the Independent Social Democrats. The Imperial 
Chancellor, Michaelis, bluntly charged the Independent 
Socialists with responsibility for the incident, without, how- 
ever, fully grasping the ominous significance of disaffection 
in so vital a part of the national forces as the navy. 

The sailors had intended to blow up the ships in the hope 
of thus compelling peace. The extent of the conspiracy had 


been considerable : six hundred men were to be sentenced to 
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life imprisonment—in its entirety the sentence ran into many 
thousands of years—and forty sailors were to be shot. This 
was the incident which the Chancellor regarded as merely 
an episode in the war. The movement did not involve the 
land forces. 

Similar trouble, nearly as serious but occurring in a more 
out-of-the-way place, occurred in the Austrian fleet on Febru- 
ary 1,1918. The disturbances began with the arsenal workers 
of the naval port of Pola. They regarded certain disciplinary 
measures which had been imposed upon them as too severe, 
and demanded that they should be rescinded. The govern- 
ment yielded, and the unrest died down in Pola, but it passed 
at once from the arsenal to the ships. Thence it spread to 
Cattaro, where sailors on the torpedo boat destroyers hoisted 
the red flag. These ships carried wireless outfits ; possibly 
the messages sent out at that time by the Russians (despite the 
Brest Litovsk understanding) in an endeavour to stir up the 
armies of the Central Powers had been contributory factors 
in the mutiny. But the German and Hungarian crews refused 
to fall in with the rest, and clashes resulted between the mut- 
ineers and those who remained loyal to the colours. Two 
warships fired their guns at each other. Many were killed 
in a fight in the port of Cattaro, and at the end of three days 
the mutineers were in control of the port. They imprisoned 
the Admirals and officers on board their ships. They issued 
orders signed by “‘ the Committee of the Crews.’”’ The wireless 
stations which they controlled transmitted their demand for 
peace to Vienna. 

Thereupon a division of the Austro-Hungarian fleet 
steamed from Pola to Cattaro. Parleys were opened up; the 
mutineers demanded assurances in writing that they would be 
immune from punishment; finally they surrendered. The 
leaders were brought before a court martial ; in this case, too, 
very large numbers were charged. Four men were condemned 
to death, 879 to imprisonment. The trial lasted for a long 
time. The Cattaro affair also left the land forces unaffected. 
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Such news about it as filtered through was indefinite and was 
received with doubt. 

Among the land forces only such incidents occurred as are 
common to all great armies. Deserters occasionally passed 
over to the enemy ; deserters on the German as well as on 
the Austro-Hungarian front at times betrayed contemplated 
movements to the enemy—exactly as French soldiers and 
to an even greater degree Italians sought escape from the 
mortal danger of the battlefield by deserting. In the spring 
of 1918 the German army—the soldiers at the front—were 
still thoroughly disciplined and reliable. In the Austro- 
Hungarian army the mixture of races and also the memory 
of the imperial amnesty, which had been extended to a number 
of undoubted traitors, certainly made cases of desertion more 
frequent than elsewhere. Emperor Charles had ordered the 
abandonment of disciplinary punishment in the army. He 
himself had thereby shaken the hitherto iron discipline. At 
first the Emperor was only puzzled at the attempts of soldiers" 
to desert to the enemy. 

‘*T should like to know what the men’s idea is,’’ he had 
said, when he was informed of a fresh case of desertion on 
his visit in the spring to the Tyrolese front. It was a rhetorical 
question rather than a request for information. 

‘That they will be pardoned, Your Majesty,’ Marshal 
Conrad had replied, in the presence of his officers, bluntly and 
bitterly, as was the manner of the Marshal. 

Still, there was no question of any serious defect in the 
health or organization or morale of the army. As far as the 
German and the Croatian and Slovenian troops were concerned, 
they were facing the arch-enemy whom they all hated, the 
Italian hereditary enemy, whom they had thrown down the 
mountains again and again, ten times over, and pursued 
through the plains. The Hungarian regiments had almost 
always given a good account of themselves ; they were splendid 
soldiers. 

Even the Czechs bore themselves excellently. From war- 
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time gossip, from the public craving for anecdotes, from the 
unjustifiable air of superiority exhibited by their German 
Ally, especially during the first year of the war—from all this, 
as well as the lack of judgment or the obstinacy of their own 
Supreme Command, they had suffered bitterly. Ever since 
the desertion of the 28th Infantry Regiment, the Prague 
household troops, stationed on the Russian front, the Czech 
section of the army had been popularly condemned wholesale 
as traitorous. Emperor Francis Joseph had taken away this 
regiment’s flag; such remnants of the regiment as remained 
behind were dissolved. Only much later did it become evident 
that the incident of the surrender to the enemy had not 
transpired quite as reported to the Supreme Army Command. 
On the contrary: the 28th Infantry Regiment, upon being 
attacked by forces very much superior in strength and numbers, 
had fought with desperation for more than twenty-four 
hours. Then the Russians had overpowered a part of the 
detachment ; the rest broke through and entrenched them- 
selves in a new position. The colonel in charge of the regi- 
ment was far away from his men. He had fled as soon 
as it was reported to him that the enemy had broken 
through, and while his regiment was still giving battle. Then 
it had become necessary for him to invent some justification 
for his action. Baselessly he besmirched the honour of 
his detachment, which had done its duty just as well as the 
Styrians or Hungarians or Croatians; and the Emperor 
deprived the regiment of its flag. 

The news of this condemnation travelled through the 
country. The stigma clung to all the Czech troops. Emperor 
Joseph had never, in the course of his entire reign, taken back 
a command once given. He declined to do it in this case 
when the true state of affairs was reported to him. What the 
Emperor had said he had said, and nothing could alter it. 
The regiment remained dishonoured. Only one _ battalion 
of it was permitted reinstatement. After it had distinguished 
itself exceptionally at Gérz the flag was returned to it. No 
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one knew that the regiment had always borne it in honour. 
The new battalion, too, was dogged with derision throughout 
the land. These Czechs, it was said, were, of course, Hun- 
garians. 

The whole incident was a symptom. Certainly there were 
traitors among the Czechs; certainly whole units had at 
various times deserted to the enemy. Or at least, they had 
permitted themselves to be surrounded by the enemy with 
needless ease. All those who came to the colours from the 
mining districts or from the industrial areas were unreliable, 
filled with hatred of the monarchy, ready without exception 
to commit treason. But the overwhelming majority of the 
Czech troops were loyal to the army. The great bulk of them 
were thoroughly straightforward, and brave in battle: they 
had proved it during the battles of the Isonzo, one of which 
they had decided. The Czech troops and the Czech civil 
population with its Czech leaders were by no means one and 
the same thing. There was still a spirit of unity within the 
Austro-Hungarian army. Such incidents as occurred were 
merely passing clouds. So far as the spirit of the troops was 
concerned an attack upon Italy had nothing precarious about 
it, but was a foregone success. 

Nevertheless, the offensive of the whole Austro-Hungarian 
army broke down on June 15, 1918. 


The failure was due to no fault of the troops. Nor of the 
creator of the first plan for an offensive, Field-marshal Conrad 
von Hétzendorf. But the attack failed both in Tirol and 
on the Piave. The Supreme Army Command had changed 
Conrad’s plans without his knowledge; had transformed his 
attack on the Brenta, which had for its objective Asiago, into 
a fourfold advance along the whole front from the Swiss 
frontier to the sea. The chief of the General Staff, Baron 
Arz, had had’ views of his own about the possibility and 
the usefulness of a summer offensive. It would have been 
sufficient for his purposes to advance his own lines for only 
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a short distance, to capture the troublesome Montello heights 
on the Piave front and by this means to prevent the enemy 
from sending troops to the western front. The chief of the 
General Staff had thought that the Montello heights could be 
captured without great sacrifice. The attack was to be made 
north and south of the mountain but not directly against 
the mountain positions. In other words, these mountain 
heights were to be circumvented, and the two attacking 
columns were to unite beyond them. By making a less deter- 
mined advance upon Treviso, as well as between Brenta and 
the Piave, he hoped to disguise his real purpose. 

Originally Major General Waldstatten, chief of the opera- 
tions division, had wanted to make the main attack between 
Brenta and Piave; it mattered little to him where demon- 
strations were undertaken to support him.  Field-marshal 
Boroevic, however, had demanded that the chief attack 
should be made at another point in the direction of Treviso. 
Baron von Arz declined to exercise his power as chief of the 
General Staff to decide where the main attack was finally to 
be made. He was for a combination of all the ideas. He 
directed Marshal Conrad to attack on both sides of the Brenta. 
In Tirol Major General Waldstatten was permitted to carry 
out a pet idea of his, a flank attack at the pass of Tonale, 
which seemed to him to offer specially good prospects of 
success. Baron Arz’s plan of encircling the Montello was also 
attempted. Against the Baron’s intentions a hard battle was 
also fought upon the Montello heights themselves, where the 
6th Italian army gave way to the enemy, who, however, was 
unable to follow up his success. Marshal Boroevic sent his 
troops forward in the direction of Treviso. Close to the sea 
the corps of General Csiscericz advanced against the enemy 
via San Dona. Thus the energies of the army were dissipated 
at a number of points. Hence the troops were lacking for 
the Tyrolese effort which Marshal Conrad had demanded, and 
which had been promised him originally by Emperor Charles 
as well as by Baron Arz. Treason had played a further part 
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in the offensive, and negligence on the part of subordinate 
officers. But above all, the troops had been left in the 
lurch in regard to essential material : artillery munitions and 
gas munitions. 

Now at last it became evident that the quality of the 
home manufactured munitions was decidedly poor. There 
had never been any sign of a dearth of infantry ammunition. 
But of the “ Hindenburg program,” which provided for four 
million rounds of artillery munitions per month for Germany 
and two million rounds for Austria, not one half had been 
realized in Austria-Hungary. Through all these months the 
Monarchy had been able to prepare monthly only 800,000 
rounds. However, the soldiers in this battle line had finally 
been furnished with six million rounds of shell for the 
offensive. When the attack ceased, three million rounds 
were found to be left over; in other words, half of the muni- 
tions. Yet numerous batteries had very quickly found them- 
selves without munitions during the days of battle, or else 
they had fired with shells which had only just been de- 
livered by rail from the factories in the country. Distribution 
and supply had visibly failed. But of even graver consequence 
than the irregularity of distribution was the character of the 
munitions furnished. The iron had been furnished by 
Germany. Other component parts, however, were lacking. 
Effective gas was hardly manufactured at all in the Monarchy. 
The raw materials were lacking for “‘ yellow cross gas.” Nor 
had the effectiveness of the new munitions, the testing of 
which was not incumbent upon the army leaders out on the 
field, been examined carefully enough at the factories. 

In other words, the commissariat no longer functioned 
properly. Even the provisioning of the fighting troops had 
been carried out only scantily, never plentifully enough. 
This despite complaining and warning telegrams from Marshal 
Conrad to the Grand Army Headquarters. Before proceeding 
to the attack, the soldiers were compelled to perform transport 


duties in the mountains, in order to bring the most necessary 
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material into the battle lines. This was a task which should 
have been performed by beasts of burden, but beasts of burden 
had long been lacking. Nevertheless, the troops had advanced 
rapidly on the morning of the attack. Then, when they had 
penetrated far into enemy territory, the artillery left them 
without protection or support. 

The Supreme Army Command was evidently aware of the 
weaknesses in the attack. For in the main headquarters 
at Baden there was hesitation up to the last moment 
about risking an attack, especially a general one, in the 
circumstances. On the eve of the attack, the chief of the 
General Staff had sudden qualms. He advocated asking 
the opinion of the Marshals once more. The Emperor, 
too, agreed that it would be well for the chief of the General 
Staff to speak once more to Marshal Boroevic. Baron Arz, 
however, wanted the Emperor himself to conduct the 
conversation : 

‘“‘ No, that is best done by Your Majesty.” 

The chief of the General Staff wished to have the responsi- 
bility shared. Immediately after, the Emperor spoke with 
Boroevic, the general officer commanding on the Piave front. 

‘‘ Preparations in Tirol have advanced so far,” replied the 
Field-marshal, “ that they cannot be stopped.” 

Thereupon the command was definitely given to undertake 
the offensive. Two ominous events occurred at the very 
beginning. Near Gloggnitz on the Southern Railway, the 
main line towards the Piave front, the explosion of a transport 
train of munitions put the line out of commission ; and the 
Dreadnought ‘“ Szent Istvan,’ which had been ordered to 
support the attacks of the land forces by important action off 
the coast, sank shortly after leaving her moorings. Treason 
had revealed her course to an Italian torpedo boat. Else- 
where the land forces willingly carried out their most arduous 
duties But the organisation behind them failed to function. 


On the German western front the great attack, which 
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according to Ludendorff’s report was to decide the conflict, 
began to flag about the same time. Shortly before spring 
the First Quartermaster General had been undecided in his 
own mind as to the manner in which he would destroy the 
enemy. He had concentrated all the troops and materials 
available. 

From the Italian battlefields, where General Ludendorff 
was as little able as Falkenhayn before him to imagine that a 
final decision could be brought about, the German forces had 
long been transported to the west. Even before the armistice 
with the Russians the first transport trains had proceeded from 
the east towards France. During February and March just 
a million men had been collected in the west from the east. 
General Ludendorff was not only not inferior to his opponent 
in point of forces gathered ; he could attack him with superior 
numbers. He was only undecided about the manner of con- 
ducting the attack. 

One possibility was to risk everything on one manceuvre, 
and to endeavour to break through by exerting all the means 
at his command in one tremendous onslaught. If the blow 
succeeded, the goal would probably have been reached. If 
the attempt failed, however, Germany’s offensive powers 
would probably be exhausted for a long time. General 
Ludendorff confessed his doubts to General Hoffmann, 
wondering whether the right course would not probably be 
to search for weak spots along the enemy’s front. Such a 
method would mean only a partial expenditure of force at 
any one spot, and would exclude the possibility of losing every- 
thing in one attack. Such a diffusion of strength in attack 
was contrary to all tradition in tactics thus far; no one had 
tried it. This method of bringing about a decision, by which 
all effort was to be carefully distributed, and constant care 
taken not to risk too much in any single manceuvre, instead 
_ of expending all forces on one gigantic blow, really meant a 
new game of chance. Finally, however, General Ludendorff 
arrived at a definite decision. The attack began. It was 
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successful. But, undertaken only with partial means, it 
brought only partial success. 

The advance exhausted itself before Amiens. The first 
divisions, which had marched forward against the enemy with 
their old accustomed spirit, were unable to understand why 
suddenly, without any visible reason, the advance was to 
cease. But there was nothing behind these storm divisions. 
The masses had been distributed. Amiens was never reached. 
The May offensive yielded even less new territory than had 
been gained in March. But General Ludendorff was deter- 
mined to continue looking for the weak positions of the enemy. 
In July he got ready for a third blow. 

The July offensive came to a halt the very day after it was 
begun. This time it showed curious features. Many things 
occurred which were unfamiliar in German offensives. Not 
only were there a number of cases of preparations being made 
by the subalterns more carelessly than hitherto, due to a 
feeling of evident superiority ; the troops also did not behave 
as usual. In a number of places it was clearly evident that 
they were breaking down altogether. Moreover, the enemy 
conducted his defence in a new and surprising manner. He 
tried a new tactical manceuvre. He abandoned the first 
two lines at Rheims, and manned the third line only sparsely 
with three divisions of unmounted cavalry. He retreated 
so far with his artillery as to be out of reach of the German 
batteries. The enemy was able to execute this new manceuvre 
with confidence ; for through treachery he had been given 
exact details of all that was planned. At Rheims General 
Ludendorff was beating the air. The German troops, enter- 
ing the empty trenches which they had captured, were now 
attacked by very heavy artillery fire coming from far behind 
the enemy’s lines. Unless silenced, this artillery fire was bound 
to destroy a mass of helpless victims. To the right of Rheims 
the Germans had advanced beyond the Marne, but the failure at 
Rheims and their inability to advance against the stubborn re- 
sistance offered, compelled them to retreat acrosstheriver again. 
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General Ludendorff was less depressed about this mis- 
fortune than were the actual leaders in the battle, who now 
for the first time found themselves face to face with manifest 
failure. But neither these leaders nor the Quartermaster 
General supposed that,a turning point had been reached or 
even passed. They counted this incident merely as an episode 
in the course of a general offensive, and not in any way as the 
decisive point in a whole war. Untoward incidents were 
always possible. The present one happened to favour the 
enemy. 

Now, however, Marshal Foch proceeded to the counter- 
attack. His aim was the same as Ludendorff’s: in this 
manoeuvre to decide the whole war. To him the retreat across 
the Marne was not an incident. He saw it as the turning 
point. Now at last had begun the real test of strength be- 
tween Ludendorff and Foch. And the Quartermaster General, 
the attacker, had found himself forced back, before he was 
himself aware of it, upon his last defence. 


Marshal Foch brought into play the finally sharpened 
weapon, sharpened to perfection, of the Western Powers: 
machinery against men. He smashed forward in slaughter, 
smash upon smash. The lulls were preparation for spreading 
wider the massacre. Although the effect of the American 
reinforcements was growing more and more evident, his 
masses were seldom greatly superior in numbers. Never- 
theless, ever since the sudden turn of events in the middle of 
June, like an unescapable grip on the German wheel, had 
stopped its forward roll and forced it back, the actual result 
was unmistakable: step by step the German army was 
giving way. Machinery was winning against man. In the 
cold and pitiless battle of the industries of blood and steel, 
the German industry was being defeated. 

The German armies battled with artillery, with field 
railways, with aircraft, with motor columns. Railways and 
fleets of motor lorries bore men and munitions into the battle. 
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They threw reserves now into this gap, now into that. 
Railway guns on turntables, now so easily manceuvred that 
within eight minutes they could execute a curve of 180 
degrees, were borne far to the front by the railways. They 
fired their shots, left again, and within the briefest time 
imaginable were firing from a new position in the opposite 
direction. They picked out streets and railway crossings 
and the storehouses of the enemy’s grenades. Around all 
the batteries the munitions were heaped up: munition trans- 
port was a special duty of the motor lorries. High above 
artillery and infantry, the aircraft showed their quality. 
Often they carried eight machine guns. All that the German 
munition works had been able to produce throughout two 
years, had been delivered to the army: field artillery, in- 
fantry artillery, and the very heaviest artillery. Not even 
when General von Falkenhayn was Chief of the General 
Staff had so much emphasis been placed upon the importance 
of the production of munitions as General Ludendorff had 
attached to it. The German munition factories managed 
to realise the Hindenburg figure of four millions. They 
managed also to construct the number of motor columns 
ordered by Minister of War von Stein. When given the 
choice of having lorries or tanks built for important engage- 
ments, General von Stein had decided in favour of munition 
lorries. Tanks had been built to the pattern of those aban- 
doned by the enemy in the face of successful German attacks. 
But when the German ,tanks, constructed after the foreign 
models, were demonstrated before the Minister of War, they 
proved difficult to control and manceuvre. Not only the 
necessary raw materials had been lacking, but technical ex- 
perience. In any case, German industry could construct either 
tanks or motor lorries, but not both. The Minister of War 
decided in favour of the lorries. 

But the enemy munition works were able to do more. 
Great Britain and America were simultaneously building 
motors, guns, aircraft and tanks, in unlimited quantities. 
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In the autumn of 1917 the British had already sent tanks into 
the battle of the Aisne. They broke through the German lines 
at Cambrai, but their advance had nevertheless been stopped. 
Since then, but few enemy tanks had been in evidence. The 
tanks which had remaiied as trophies upon the battlefields 
during the winter, and had been picked up during the early 
spring, were such lumbering and unmanageable models that 
their value seemed doubtful. In any case defensive weapons 
were kept ready for use against these monsters as they crawled 
slowly over the roads, to stick helplessly in the end in some pit. 
There they were despatched with bundles of hand grenades, 
eight or ten grenades to each throw, hurled by trench mortars 
into the pits and tank traps; their rollers snapped and they 
never reached the level country. Trains of dynamite could 
be led to them at leisure ; they were put to death like crippled 
monsters of the primeval forest in their lairs. 

Now, however, suddenly two entirely new varieties of this 
Terror entered the battle. Small, extremely mobile tanks 
ran through the cornfields. They ran not upon rollers but 
upon front wheels that could be turned to the right or the 
left, and rear wheels that at the same time could be turned 
right or left. Their machine guns were raised to about the 
height of the corn. However small the tanks might be, they 
carried quick-firing guns. Dynamite could not catch them, 
artillery could not hit them, bundles of grenades whizzed by 
without touching them, and the pits could not obstruct 
them. They were almost invulnerable, as were also the new 
big tanks, which with mathematical accuracy both of direction 
and speed lunged and trampled incessantly to and fro over 
the German lines, bringing whole trains of machine guns 
far within the German front, and then returning uncon- 
cernedly to bring up fresh trains. 

The German outposts were seized with horror. The tanks 
would bob up out of the clouds of smoke produced by 
phosphorous shells from the enemy’s field artillery or trench 
mortars, bursting clouds which obscured a landscape already 
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foggy after the heat of the day. They would appear suddenly 
and unexpectedly no more than two metres away, grey and 
spectral horrors. 

The battle began with artillery fire. This had always 
been Marshal Foch’s method, except occasionally, even in 
exceedingly formidable attacks, when he had preferred to let 
his troops know of the attack only three hours before its 
commencement. But next there came not infantry, but the 
tanks, followed by infantry. And there were not merely ten 
or a dozen tanks, the show pieces of a choice style of munition 
construction which had to go carefully with its costly wonders 
and strange mechanisms; whole battalions of tanks stormed 
into battle, more terrible than the phalanxes of elephants in 
the armies of antiquity, tanks that rolled indistinguishably out 
of the darkness over human bodies. Moloch followed Moloch, 
legendary man-eaters hideously materialised, striking panic 
into whole divisions. Secretly the enemy munition plants 
had evolved them. The last German captures had been old 
models ; the new iron beasts had remained in the rear. They 
had remained there until they had assembled in hordes. 
Then in their hordes they thundered into the field. 

And the enemy’s motor lorries had heaped up the muni- 
tions around their long distance guns as plentifully and effi- 
ciently as the German ones. The field artillery, infantry 
artillery, and heavy artillery in Marshal Foch’s gun parks 
were quite the equals of those of the Germans. Nor were the 
enemy aircraft inferior. They, too, bristled with machine 
guns. All this had been produced by the enemy’s munition 
plants, and the tanks on top of it. The tanks were thus not 
merely an advantage ; they became the decisive factor. 


General Ludendorff was face to face with a changed situa- 
tion. But he failed to recognise it. Or he recognised it 
only division by division, as each became imperilled and 
needed to be reshaped. General Ludendorff worked daily 
for fourteen hours at the Headquarters of the Supreme Army 
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Command. His endurance was as phenomenal as his energy. 
The mass of work which this muscular man, who had no con- 
sideration either for himself or for anyone else, got through 
day by day, was almost immeasurable. 

Even before leaving his bed, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he would talk with the army commanders. An hour 
later he would be sitting at his desk. The chiefs of staff of 
armies and corps had to report to him by telephone. When 
once fighting had started, he seldom rode out to the front. 
He had not time for that. When Field-marshal Hindenburg 
arrived in the course of the morning, his report to him never 
lasted longer than three-quarters of an hour. 

There followed a report to the Emperor, if the Supreme 
War Lord was at Headquarters. General Ludendorff con- 
tinued working until one o’clock or half past one in the morn- 
ing. During the day he hardly allowed himself more than an 
hour’s break. He would go out for a short walk and then 
rest a little while. The departmental chiefs reported to 
him one after another without a break. In the meantime a 
thousand small and even insignificant matters would occur 
to him, about which he would telephone at once to the com- 
manders at the front. He insisted on knowing every detail. 
He insisted upon having his minutest orders followed exactly. 
He would ask about the position of the artillery, although it 
might be no official concern of his whatever ; he would make 
sure that the lower commands had really made adequate 
preparations for certain flank movements ; he would find out 
where the machine guns were being brought into play. He 
was a motive force that never rested. All his muscles were 
in constant motion, and he demanded of every muscle in 
the army that it, too, should continually be kept tense. By 
resolute and unceasing alertness and by making his presence 
unceasingly felt, he secured in one department after another 
model conditions of order and organisation such as had never 
been known before. From the army and the General Head- 
quarters he intended, he would say, ultimately to extend the 
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discipline to all the indolent, unsoldierlike civil administra- 
tions with which the army command was compelled to work. 

The Quartermaster General had a short and decided manner 
about him, and a liability to sudden bursts of temper, of over- 
bearing and destructive passion. He could be influenced 
by those around him, even by underground, unauthorised 
approaches. When important decisions were to be made, 
he would not always listen only to the chief of his Operations 
Division; he would also test the feeling of his staff, and, 
fortified by it, he would speak in a yet more decided tone. 
The exercise of absolute power had gradually become a habit 
to the Quartermaster General, so that he would brook no 
opposition. Over all matters affecting this war he had set 
himself up as the undisputed lord, not even to be interfered 
with by the Emperor. His rule finally became the control of 
a thousand-fold complex of details, of which he alone was 
master, and of which he renewed his mastery daily, with 
brutal energy and not without a certain greatness. As an 
army commander he was not a thinker endowed with imagina- 
tion. He was a manipulator of figures and of mechanical 
arrangements, the controller of a gigantic apparatus. He 
believed that the final decision, which he was quite as anxious 
to bring about as Marshal Foch, would be assured in his 
favour by the complete application of his apparatus. With 
enormous deliberation he drew to a head the plans and cal- 
culations according to which he sent men and materials 
into battle. : 

But this was still not the whole tale of his work. Inces- 
santly people came and went at Grand Army Headquarters. 
Discussions with diplomats and Ministers, visits of Allied 
rulers, delegations of Ukrainians, Livonians, Esthonians, 
deputations and special missions, followed one another 
unceasingly. In the midst of all these details and special 
questions, many of them quite unconnected with the battle 
front, amid charts and statistics, amid the hum of an apparatus 
that aimed finally at embracing all soldiers and all chan- 
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celleries, every act and every thought from end to end of a 
continent,—in a veritable cosmos of details,—it was not easy 
for the essential idea to crystallise. Co-ordination and initia- 
tion were his whole duty, but insensibly he became completely 
absorbed in co-ordination. 

His was not a case of frittering away great plans, as was 
being done at this time by the Austro-Hungarian command in 
Baden. There the Chief of the Austrian General Staff, Baron 
Arz, always deferentially ready to give way, was able to see 
both sides of everything, and accordingly prepared to agree 
to both. There the ambitious Chief of Operations, Baron 
von Waldstatten, the unrecognised genius, the consummate 
leader of the General Staff (to judge from his pose), was evolv- 
ing fantastic combinations and bold schemes foreordained to 
misfortune out of ideas that were not new. The tragedy of 
General Ludendorff’s Headquarters was the failure of his 
perfected organisation to function. When the time came 
for that, there was no constructive mind to set it to work. 
All the calculations had been made, the statistics of detach- 
ments and divisions and the numbers of their guns. After 
a million troops had been transferred from the east to the 
west, Major Bockelberg, in charge of reinforcements, de- 
manded additional reinforcements from the east. He sub- 
mitted fresh figures. The men were to be drawn one by one 
out of the various units. No attention was devoted to the 
discipline.and the morale of this material. Neither the Quarter- 
master General nor his departmental chiefs concerned them- 
selves with psychology. Tactics and apportionments, . dia- 
grams of efficiency and arithmetical calculations, dominated 
everything. They were most thoroughly dealt with. Mean- 
while strategic opportunities in the widest sense, such as the 
defeat of Italy, had passed by unnoticed. It was, therefore, 
quite in keeping with the general method of the Quarter- 
master General that he had well and cautiously planned and 
distributed the decisive final attack, like everything else 
around him. The attack went to pieces on careful attention 
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to detail. Now the wheel had been reversed. But as yet 
General Ludendorff was blind to this. 


On July 18 Marshal Foch had forced back the German lines 
by a counter-attack. South-West of Soissons he soon began 
to shoot from long-range guns on the railway stations of the 
lines leading to the Marne sector. The sector disappeared. 
For a while the Quartermaster General had hesitated. In- 
fluences around him, suggesting the question of prestige, led 
him to hesitate, even against his Chief of Operations, who 
pointed out the threat to his communications. The strange 
thing was that General Ludendorff, who knew every other 
detail, showed himself unacquainted with a circumstance of 
this kind, which was much more than a detail. The Chief of 
Operations carried the day. But by the Ancre on August 
8th Marshal Foch once more sent forward his battalions of 
tanks, behind rolling clouds of vapour. The attack effected 
a most serious breach in the German lines. Massed British 
tanks rolled against Bapaume on August 20; further 
British tanks stormed over the barricades and trenches 
of Germany’s Wotan section on September 2. The crossing 
and re-crossing of the Marne was the turning point in the 
war; the break through of the enemy on August 8 was the 
beginning of final disaster. 

Heavy losses had been suffered from Marshal Foch’s 
first counter-attack in dead, wounded and prisoners. So 
heavy were they that, the Quartermaster General broke up 
ten divisions in order to use their regiments to fill gaps else- 
where. The battle at the Ancre lost him seven divisions. 
As Marshal Foch’s murderous tanks rolled on, it ultimately ’ 
became necessary to use 29 divisions to fill the gaps in the 
decimated armies. But even three weeks after the defeat on 
the Marne, General Ludendorff remained unmoved. It 
never dawned on him that this might be the beginning of the 
end. Not until the second week in August did he regard the 
situation as serious. There was then no longer any possible 
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way of making good the gigantic losses suffered. He saw the 
undoubted victory, the visible triumph of German arms, melt 
away. No longer could he be a Siegfried. He must have 
realised it with a heavy heart. 

But though this role was denied him, still—to continue the 
figure of these sounding mythologies, which fitted so ill into 
the soberness of his Headquarters—he was determined to 
defend himself obstinately, like a Hagen, in the Siegfried 
section and before the Hermann and Hunding-Brundhild 
sections. There was much that he disapproved of when he 
looked upon his unquestionably defeated army. It was a 
gloomy impression which now crept in upon him after all, 
amidst his charts and his tables. The German army had given 
as good an account of itself as ever before Amiens, and even 
during the May offensive. Up to now it knew nothing about 
the deserters who had gone back to their country, about the 
rottenness of conditions along the communications, about the 
universal depression at home. In its exhilaration it had 
possibly done too much in the way of emptying champagne 
cellars and feasting upon the stores of provisions captured 
from the English. Now, however, after midsummer had 
passed, disintegration had advanced with terrifying accelera- 
tion week by week. At the Marne certain divisions, in the 
bitter phrase of the Quartermaster General, had lost their 
old *“‘ punch.”’ At the Ancre, reservists growled at their com- 
rades who proceeded to battle. The numbers tabulated at 
Grand Army Headquarters, regardless of psychology, as 
accretions from the East, began to be debit instead of credit 
items in the accounts of the Quartermaster General. Still, 
he was unwilling to have the entire account wiped out. The 
whole front was merely shifted, without the loss, for the 
present, of much territory. There began a process of scene- 
shifting behind the curtain. Some time, he was sure, this 
retreat must come to a stop. The Quartermaster General 
was determined to find a firm defensive position like that of 
1917. The battles continued without intermission during 
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the summer. But they must some day spend themselves. 
The Quartermaster General did not doubt that a wall could 
be erected against which even tank attacks would be un- 


availing. 


The battles rolled on throughout the summer. But the 
military power of the Central Empires had for the first time 
failed completely both on the west and south-west fronts ; 
the fighting forces had failed, and industry had failed. In the 
south-west, as well as in the west, the armies did their duty 
even at the moment when storm signals called. But the 
Austro-Hungarian army for the first time lost its superiority 
over Italy when the shells of its artillery failed. Puzzled 
by the experience—as yet only puzzled—the attacking divi- 
sions came flooding back into the positions from which they 
had started. The German troops, their spirit already affected 
by the turn which the battle was taking, were stricken with 
panic by the tanks. Neither in Austria-Hungary nor amid 
the better equipment of Germany had industry kept pace 
with the army. And on the Western front General Luden- 
dorff had disapproved the concentrated blow; he had de- 
cided upon a compromise in his method of attack. The 
Austro-Hungarian Supreme Army Command had also de- 
cided in favour of a compromise, which ran counter to the 
fundamental idea of Marshal Conrad for a: last offensive on 
the Brenta. What the industries failed to produce was not 
made good by intellectual qualities in the commanders. The 
military compromises were shattered by the shells and the 
tanks. Everywhere the apparatus had become defective, 
more so in regard to material supplies in Austria-Hungary 
than in the more opulent Germany. Everywhere the appar- 
atus of the Central Powers proved itself inefficient. 

Once more the salvation of the Central Powers was sought 
in political compromises. 


IV 
ATTEMPTS AT PEACE BY NEGOTIATION 


WHEN the extent of the disaster on the Italian front became 
evident and beyond denial, criticism in Austria-Hungary 
became outspoken and trenchant. For the first time military 
policy, which until now had been sacrosanct, became subject 
to bitter and unmeasured attacks. Complaints gave way to 
accusations, accusations to unrest and cries for vengeance. 
Emperor, Supreme Command and Ministers stood bewildered 
in the presence of a public that for four years had been 
allowed no right to a voice in the management of the 
war. Excitement and exasperation ran so high that the 
leaders of the nation looked anxiously for some effective 
means of calming opinion. It did not help to calm opinion 
that, soon after the disaster in June, 1918, Field-marshal von 
Hindenburg referred to the failure of the Austrian offensive 
as quite unimportant, an unavoidable incident in any war. 
Public opinion was roused to anger, and demanded the punish- 
ment of the guilty. 

It was the duty of the Austrian Prime Minister, Seidler, 
to summon the Reichsrat to meet about the middle of July. 
Emperor, Supreme Command and Ministers were well aware 
that the people’s representatives would demand the removal 
of the generals who had been responsible for the disaster. 
Following tradition it would be easy for the Monarchy to 
supply a whole herd of scapegoats—it was only necessary 
to repeat the customary procedure. 

The chief of the general staff, Baron von Arz, tendered 
his resignation. The Emperor, who had sent Field-marshal 


Bohm-Ermoli to Tirol to investigate certain incidents there, 
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hastily appointed him to the vacant post. The Emperor, 
however, had only verbally intimated his intention of making 
this appointment, and the Marshal in his audience with the 
Emperor had declared that the Emperor’s position as head of 
the Army must only be representative in character, and that 
he must not interfere with the actual conduct of the war, 
if the Marshal accepted the vacant post ; with the result that 
he waited in vain in Vienna for the Emperor’s formal letter of 
appointment. The Emperor had reconsidered the question, 
with the result that Baron von Arz remained chief of staff ! 

The removal of Marshal von Boroevic was also considered, 
but the Emperor had him in mind as a possible alternative 
to Baron von Arz. Thus the choice of scapegoats was 
narrowed to a single one—Marshal Conrad von Hotzendorf. 
Count Conrad, the leading statesman and military com- 
mander in the Monarchy, and one of the most distinguished 
figures of his time, had been deprived by the young Emperor 
a year previously of all influence over national policy. Now 
he received his final dismissal. No-one suspected his com- 
plete innocence. It was hoped that his disgrace would 
satisfy public opinion. The public demanded a victim, any 
victim, and one had been furnished. Under these conditions 
the Reichsrat assembled. 

Four months had passed since it had last met. The govern- 
ment of the country had been carried on for a month past 
without the participation of the people’s representatives, 
entirely by means of ‘’ Paragraph 14’, a legislative expedient 
which substituted an executive order for the laws which, ac- 
cording to the constitution, had to be passed by the Upper 
House and the Reichsrat, and sanctioned by the Emperor. 
This extra-legal state of affairs had continued now for a month, 
as so often before, and indeed for three years during the war, 
until the death of Count Stiirgkh, who had abused this auto- 
cratic power, and for some time after. All political parties, 
all the leaders, Germans, Czechs and South Slavs alike, 
knew that, unless there was to be a vast clash of nationalities, 
the Empire could not be governed in any other way during 
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the war. Everyone had to admit this, if he accepted the 
standpoint of a government which could not bring itself to 
inaugurate any fundamental changes and was at the same 
time determined to retain power. Germans, Czechs and South 
Slavs, however, declined to admit the case for such a govern- 
ment; some of them would not even admit the case for the 
continued existence of Austria. They demanded fundamental 
changes in the very structure of the Empire. 

Having called the Reichsrat together, the Government had 
to admit that half-measures would be of no avail at a time 
when everyone was talking of self-determination. The 
Government knew the risks it was running. Perhaps it was 
expected that a dummy parliament would assemble. Every- 
one could understand a premier who had to govern extra- 
legally by “‘ Oktroy’”’; but now that he had himself ended 
that regime everyone, for various reasons either of special 
interest or party politics, attacked him; and unless he satisfied 
all the demands now made vocal, he had presented the 
claimants with a weapon against him in the fact that he had 
been governing in violation of the law. 


Premier Seidler had been one of the Emperor’s tutors. 
He was never a statesman. He had never been able to get 
along with the Czechs, towards whom he had shown himself 
weak and rhetorical after the resolution of the Three King- 
doms’ Congress in 1918, when he should have shown strength 
and determination. As the Southern Slavs had not proved 
so troublesome as the Czechs, he had paid no attention to 
the problem of this powerful group. His neglect was agree- 
able enough to Hungarian politicians, but he had failed to’ 
obtain any return for it in the shape of a greater Hungarian 
concern for Austrian affairs, especially in the matter of the 
food supply. By accepting the treaty of Brest Litovsk, by 
which Cholm was ceded to the Ukraine, Dr. Seidler had alien- 
ated the Poles, and he had failed to win over the Social-Demo- 
crats, who also resented the Brest Litovsk settlement for 
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its violation of the right of self-determination as they conceived 
it. The affair of the Imperial letters to the Prince of Bourbon ; 
Emperor Charles’s visit in May to Emperor William at Spa 
in order to bring about a reconciliation; Austria’s economic 
dependence upon her more powerful ally, Germany; the 
obstinacy of the Austrian Slavs and the thinly disguised 
rebellion of the Czechs—all these things had given food for 
thought to the Prime Minister, to whom statecraft did not 
come naturally, and had ultimately driven him to a decision. 
In view of the fact that the Slavs could no longer be induced to 
obey orders, he determined to risk an open break with them 
and henceforth to work wholly with the Germans in Austria. 

A year previously Premier Seidler’s predecessor, Count 
Clam-Martinitz, backed by the Czech agrarians and devoted to 
the traditions of Radetzky, had thought fit to appeal to the 
people’s representatives in the style of Grillparzer : 

‘“‘ The programme of the government is the preservation of 
Austria,”’ he declared, with lofty indifference, reading from his 
manuscript without even taking the trouble to make himself 
heard. ‘Above all things,’’ he went on, “let us be Austrians’’. 

At that time, in June 1917, there was possibly still some 
hope of realizing this policy in some form or other, even 
though the Czechs, to everyone’s surprise, had protested 
against the convening of the Reichsrat,—a protest that was 
directed against the unsympathetic personality of the feudal, 
conservative, traditionally Austrian Count Clam-Martinitz, 
rather than against his policy. His successor, Dr. Seidler, 
had had a whole year in which to discover the remnants of 
possibilities of Austrian rule and to develop those possibilities. 
The fruits of his year’s work were, however, that after begin- 
ning his ministry with a decree of amnesty and with avowed 
friendliness for the Czechs, he was now ready again to face 
the danger of declaring in a polyglot country, with reckless 
' disregard of the parties which spoke other tongues and had 
long been tending to other allegiances, his adoption of the new 
“German Policy ’’. There was no mistaking his meaning. 
He no longer cried, like his predecessor, ‘“‘ Let us all be 
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Austrians’’, His text was now the evident German pre- 
ponderance in Austria. Yet this preponderance had hitherto 
seemed by no means evident to him. 

**In Austria ’’, said Dr. Seidler, ‘‘ Government cannot be 
conducted without the Germans, still less against them.” 

He gave his reasons : 

““'The backbone of this multiform state is and always 
will be the German people. The Government is determined 
to hold immovably to the course it has adopted.”’ 

Dr. Seidler knew even less about political realities than 
did his predecessor, Premier Clam-Martinitz. It was natural, 
and indeed necessary, that in the face of all opposition he 
should declare his loyalty to the alliance with Germany. 
But to precipitate an internal political struggle by offending 
every one of the non-German peoples within the Austrian 
Empire with a declaration about German supremacy, could 
only bring disaster. Probably he was alone in believing that 
his political opponents accepted his statement that : 

‘** As regards propaganda within the country, the efforts 
of our enemies in that direction are so futile that they merely 
reveal their complete misjudgment of our situation.” 

The Reichsrat itself gave the lie to this boast. It re- 
vealed to the outside world an entirely different picture. The 
German Radical parties were, of course, quite satisfied with 
the Premier’s programme. With his own lack of vision, 
they imagined German supremacy to be possible, in this 
State in which no single nationality should have been sup- 
reme. In open session the Czechs interrupted the proceedings 
by singing the Slav nationalist song, “ Kde domow muj”’ 
The Czech Socialist representative, Tusar, protested against 
the oppression of his people. The Polish Socialist, Daszynski, 
protested against any dependence upon Germany. The Polish 
members remained a part of the Opposition. The German- 
Austrian Socialists joined the opposition because they were 
opposed to the projected “ Austro-Polish ”’ solution. 

Besides, the Premier had governed illegally by means 
of “‘ Paragraph 14”. The Czechs threatened to impeach 
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him for violating the constitution and for delaying the meet- 
ing of the Reichsrat without authority. The secret com- 
mission which was investigating the responsibility for the 
military disasters in June had been devised as a concession 
to the vanity of the members of the House, who were expected 
to exhaust their vocabulary upon the subject. But it failed 
to interest them; they ignored it. They were equally un- 
interested in the draft protocol of this investigation as pro- 
posed to be sent to the emperor. Nothing was further from 
their minds than to approve the appropriations that were 
necessary for carrying on the business of the State. Nothing 
was further from the minds of those who had a grievance 
against the Government than to help the Premier to gain a 
majority. If he failed to carry the Appropriation Bill he 
was bound to fall. He tried to keep things going by rely- 
ing upon the German members, upon several small and 
indifferent groups, and upon the Christian Socialists, who 
were always to be depended upon so long as the spirit of the 
Government was of the correct national shade and remained 
clerical in tone. But he was defeated on the Appropriation 
Bill. He resigned, and accepted a quiet position at Court. 
He badly needed a rest, and was better suited to tasks that 
had nothing to do with problems of statesmanship. Baron 
von Hussarek, a nobleman who resigned from his chair of 
Canon Law at Vienna University to occupy the vacant office, 
conferred eagerly with the various political parties from among 
which he had to look for his majority. 


For forty-eight hours the professor conferred with the 
various parties. Premier Seidler had closed his career 
with a rash and aggressive political programme. The professor 
now tried to modify this programme without giving it up en- 
tirely, to transform its aggressiveness into a series of compro- 
mises. He, too, emphasized the necessity for the alliance with 
Germany. He, too, declared that only “‘ an honourable 
peace ’’ was to be striven for. The demand for an acceptance 
of “ German leadership ” was dropped; the professor-Premier 
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spoke instead of ‘‘ constant co-operation, in accordance with 
the constitution, with the legally elected bodies representing 
the people”. He assured the German members of the 
Reichsrat that he recognised their ‘‘ important position ’”’. 
He also spoke of certain measures of social reform that were 
to be undertaken, and he referred to the regulation of the 
finances of the Monarchy ; finally he asked for support for 
his Appropriation Bill. 

The Baron at last succeeded in gaining a majority. 
Though departing somewhat from Seidler’s policy, he had not 
lost all the German parties; of the Slav groups, he had at 
least won over the Polish fraction by announcing a new policy 
of compromise ; the Christian Socialists also remained faith- 
ful to this former professor of canon law. With their aid and 
the support of certain small groups he could now secure what 
was absolutely necessary for the State. Fundamentally his 
programme was as colourless and conventional as his own 
outward appearance and manner. Strong, portly, of moder- 
ate height, and attired in an ample frock coat, he approached 
everybody in a jovial, almost ingratiating fashion, but never 
seemed to be very firm or very definite. 

Baron von Hussarek was a man capable of far-reaching 
compromises. He believed that an understanding was 
always possible, if one was willing to negotiate—and in his 
view the first essentials for all negotiation were a sweet 
reasonableness and a spirit of accommodation and concilia- 
tion. He had approved of the Emperor’s decree of amnesty, 
and when Professor Heinrich Lammasch, who well knew the 
prevailing spirit at the Emperor’s Court, came to him saying 
enthusiastically ‘‘ Here, for the first time, is an act of 
nobility ’’, he had made up his mind as to what should be 
the basis of Austria’s internal policy. As an authority on 
the lives of the great ecclesiastical statesmen of the past he 
had learned that one must not adopt an attitude of sweet 
reasonableness without gaining some tangible return for it. 
Even in a reconciliation he was all for compromise: he had 
shown generous emotion over the amnesty, but had been 
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surprised to hear that it had been granted without exacting 
any previous guarantees from the leaders of the people. 

Baron von Hussarek desired now to continue in this spirit 
of reconciliation. He wanted to send no one empty away, 
to have concessions ready for everyone. He expected every- 
one, however, to be ready to negotiate. He ingratiated 
himself with the Germans by referring to his efforts to streng- 
then the Alliance, but in the very next breath he referred to 
all the other peoples making up the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
He no longer reminded one of Grillparzer. The unction of a 
good priest, the geniality of a wise father, these were the 
characters that he could play. After his reference to the 
alliance with Germany in his address to the Upper House he 
added solemnly, ‘‘ Austria will fulfil her mission only if she 
is the common mother country for every member in this 
family of peoples.”’ 

With the Germans, the Poles, the Southern Slavs, with the 
Christian Socialists and the Social Democrats—with all 
these he was willing to negotiate. He desired to be nothing 
more than a sort of ‘‘ homo regius”’, an appointed guardian 
acting at the request of the Emperor, who would yet succeed 
in uniting all the children. Even with the most stubborn 
among them all, the Czechs, he was of opinion that not every- 
thing had been tried. 

Yet at a moment of comparative calm during the first 
half of August, a totally unexpected manceuvre on the 
part of the enemy nations suddenly upset all his plans for the 
future. The English government early in August declared 
its recognition of the Czechoslovak nation as a belligerent 
State. The Premier had already observed that the Czechs 
of the summer of 1918 were by no means the same as the 
Czechs of the declaration of May 1917. In Switzerland they 
had been maintaining a ‘‘ National Council ’’,—which was 
now officially and expressly recognized by the enemy coun- 
tries; and in Austria they had long ago succeeded in per- 
suading the Southern Slavs to adopt similar tactics and to 
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form a united front with them against the government, 
although previously the two nationalities had preferred to 
go their separate ways. Yet the Prime Minister had been 
unwilling to abandon all hope of accomplishing something 
by negotiation, of eff¢cting an approach to the problem. 
Now, however, the British recognition of Czechoslovakia, 
followed by that of America, was an absolute bar to further 
negotiations with any of the Czechs. 

Immediately upon receipt of the news of the British 
recognition the Premier invited the Czech leaders to come to 
see him. They were at that moment at Laibach, consulting 
the Southern Slav leaders on certain questions of mutual 
concern, and the Premier therefore requested Count Attems 
to inform them of his wish to see them upon their return. 
Count Attems, however, did not carry out his instructions 
very tactfully; he thought fit to drag Stanek, the Czech 
leader, out of the train in which he was travelling. Stanek, 
a little puzzled at these attentions, nevertheless obeyed the 
Premier’s invitation. He was told that the Czechs must 
themselves reject all declarations of recognition such as 
the British Government had made. The Czech leader, how- 
ever, coolly declined to be drawn: he ignored the Premier’s 
demand. No positive declaration of Czech allegiance to 
Austria was any longer to be had. 

As for the Southern Slavs, they made it their custom to 
answer every argument with a complaint that there was no 
measure of self-government for them in Austria. Complaints 
and objections increased with the retreats in France, which 
discouraged the Germans in Austria, roused the Slavs and 
completely hardened the Czechs. Possibly a way out of all 
the internal political confusion in the Monarchy during that 
summer of 1918, despite all its attempts at compromise, might 
yet be discovered when peace came. Premier Hussarek, 
though not. actually despondent, was anxiously longing 
for an “‘ honourable peace’’. The war, he felt, was lasting 


altogether too long. 
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About the middle of August Emperor Charles went to Spa 
to the Grand Army Headquarters there. He wanted to 
discuss the question of peace with Emperor William. 

Shortly before, Secretary of State von Hintze had arrived 
there in order to decide what his policy for the immediate 
future should be; for this he needed certain facts from the 
military leaders. He came as the successor to von Kiihlmann, 
who had never been popular with the Supreme Command and 
had always been at loggerheads with General Ludendorff. 
Von Kiihlmann had been forced to resign in July because 
of a speech which he had made before the Reichstag and 
immediately disavowed. The news of his resignation was 
received with ill-disguised satisfaction by the Quartermaster 
General, and without regret by the Imperial Chancellor, 
Count Hertling, who shared Ludendorff’s view of him, as a 
man who could completely change his opinion in forty-eight 
hours, and could be affected by outside influences. The 
Quartermaster General described him without contradiction 
as “‘the typical German diplomat of the post-Bismarckian 
era’”’. He was bound to be considered weak by the general 
public, since his real attitude and the statesmanship under- 
lying his policy became evident neither at Brest Litovsk nor 
at Bucarest, and the secret springs of his speech in the 
Reichstag and his recantation of it remained unknown. 

In that speech von Kiihlmann had declared his convic- 
tion that the war could not be decided by force of arms alone. 
This was not a new opinion of his, nor was there anything 
in it to discourage a nation that was able to do its own think- 
ing, and that had been already severely afflicted by four years 
of struggle under the most difficult circumstances. Those 
who knew anything of von Kiihlmann’s career readily guessed 
whose ears this statement was intended to reach. Once 


more, perhaps for the last time, he had sought a hearing from 
Great Britain. 


Shortly before the outbreak of the war von Kihlmann, 
then Secretary of Embassy in London, had returned to Ger- 
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many. Hecame from London with a triumph of statesman- 
ship which seemed to him greater, more important, more 
momentous than any statesman’s agreement or indeed any 
event that he could recall in the history of the German 
people. His achievement in London was perhaps to mark a 
turning point in the history of Europe and of the world. The 
Secretary of the German Embassy had been working side by 
side with Sir Edward Grey during the spring and early summer 
of 1914 on the possibilities of bringing about an understand- 
ing between England and Germany. These two statesmen 
of the first rank had taken counsel together, undisturbed 
by the rattling of arms and determined that this should not 
interfere with their plans for world order. Sir Edward Grey 
regarded a war with Germany, which would automatically 
involve all nations because of their treaty responsibilities, 
as an event which would be quite as serious for England as 
von Kiihlmann considered it would be for Germany—even in 
the case of victory. Thus the English and the German 
statesmen soon found themselves agreed that in any event 
the better way was to bring about a mutual understanding 
between their two countries. 

In England there had always been a school of political 
leaders who deemed it wiser to allow due scope in world affairs 
to the rapidly expanding association of peoples in Central 
Kurope, rather than to hope for its suppression, or for a war 
by which the development of Germany might be thrown back 
again. This school saw clearly the necessity for German 
expansion and agreed that its best field was Africa, the only 
continent upon which European spheres of influence were 
still indicated in hazy outlines. Germany already occupied a 
series of bases in the Dark Continent which had been obtained 
during the brief period of Bismarck’s colonial policy; casually, 
as opportunity presented itself, rather than in accordance 
with any definite plan. To future generations, Africa promised 
to be a source of enormous wealth. 

_ To those English politicians who were ready for an under- 
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standing with Germany, England’s land hunger seemed to be 
relatively satisfied. New colonial areas and new sources 
of wealth could be left, they felt, without danger to the 
younger Power, provided this could be done in accordance 
with certain principles agreed upon with England. In the 
days of Count Hatzfeld, Germany’s most distinguished 
Ambassador at the English court, Lord Salisbury had made, 
during the Boer war, a contingent secret treaty with Germany 
along these lines. It was agreed in this treaty that if Portugal 
should find it necessary because of financial difficulties to 
offer as security for a loan her vast, undeveloped African 
possessions, for the exploitation of which Portugal had 
neither the means nor the human material, a division between 
English and German spheres of influence was to take place 
along certain lines laid down in this secret treaty. 

In connexion with the Delagoa Bay Agreement of 1898, 
Count Hatzfeld expected Portugal to be faced with financial 
difficulties and compelled to seek a loan in the money market, 
and out of such a situation he hoped to achieve something 
for Germany. In 1904, however, the Portuguese ambassador 
in London was clever enough to make such skilful use of the 
visit of his young sovereign to the English court that King 
Manuel obtained a renewal of the treaty of Windsor, dating 
back to the sixteenth century, by which England guaranteed 
to Portugal the tenure of her colonial possessions. Neverthe- 
less the secret agreement between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Hatzfeld remained in force. Portugal’s difficulties, however, 
were not lessened by the British ratification of this ancient 
treaty. But at the beginning of the new century a more 
serious factor began to manifest itself: German and English 
policy began gradually to drift apart; and the gap between 
the two countries became wider at the time of the first 
Moroccan crisis. As a result the agreement drawn up by 
Ambassador Hatzfeld became a dead letter. 

The Moroccan crisis of 1911 led the nations to the very 
brink of war. Recovering from the shock of this sudden 
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danger, the Liberal cabinet of England felt a stronger desire 
than ever to improve relations with Germany, in order once 
and for all to avoid the possibility of another such crisis. 
Moreover, new and better relations with Germany would give 
England greater freedom of action in connexion with Franco- 
Russian policy, which seemed to bode ill for England. English 
diplomacy, based on tradition, was quite ready to let future 
international relations develop along the lines laid down by 
Lord Salisbury. 

In the autumn of 1911, therefore, the first groping at- 
tempts at bringing about a better understanding were renewed 
on both sides, with the utmost caution. In accordance with 
the nature of English diplomacy, the ground was carefully 
explored through unofficial, personal discussions arising out 
of social intercourse; especially were these conversations 
carried on with the then chargé d’affaires, von Kiihlmann, the 
Secretary of the Embassy. The object of this slow process of 
exploration was to determine along what lines Great Britain 
might possibly make concessions which would lead to a better 
understanding with Germany. The replies of the German 
diplomat, given as his purely personal opinion, pointed in the 
direction of Asia Minor and Africa. An opportunity was 
offered to determine more precisely the extent of German 
desires in those regions, and influential members of the British 
cabinet took an active interest in the idea of a German- 
English rapprochement ; but these conversations never went 
beyond a non-binding exchange of ideas arising out of acci- 
dental social encounters. Baron von Eckardtstein in his 
memoirs has described the ways of English diplomacy— 
how skilfully preliminary manceuvres are carried out, how no 
actual attack is ever made, no conclusive agreement formu- 
lated nor anything definite constructed until the foundations 
have first been made secure through confidential conversa- 
tions. Finally the Cabinet itself began to take up this question 
of an understanding with Germany. 

Lord Haldane, especially, interested himself in the problem. 
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In the idea of an Anglo-German understanding he saw what 
he himself had for years evolved in his own mind concerning 
international relations, world economy, and the distribution 
and equalization of world power. 

Lord Haldane, a man of learning rather than a fighter, 
a lover of peace rather than a war maker, coolly and dispas- 
sionately surveyed the century-old heritage of the British 
race throughout the world. He admitted that the good things 
upon the globe had been distributed—or taken—in an unequal 
manner; that England possessed more territory than any 
other nation—possibly too much. He knew Germany well 
and loved her, at least her thinkers and her poets. From the 
walls of his quiet study near Westminster Abbey, where sleep 
the great English dead, the pictures of Goethe, Hegel and 
Gauss look down upon this lover of books. His small, some- 
what heavy stature, his frail, somewhat stooping body, his 
dreamy but bright eyes set in a round wrinkled face did not 
give one the impression that one was looking upon a Minister 
of War. Nevertheless in 1905 the re-organization of the 
British Army was entrusted to him, not without some doubt 
as to the wisdom of the appointment; for the new Minister 
of War made no secret of his opinion that “ things military 
must be learned not from Generals but from Philosophers.”’ 
He gave to all who asked about the nature of his re-organiza- 
tion plans for the army, and to those who asked what methods 
he was adopting to carry out his plans, the disconcerting 
answer that it was all being done “‘ according to Hegel ”’. 

Lord Haldane knew that Germany was not a nation of 
poets and thinkers only. He observed how the population 
was increasing, how German labour was spreading throughout 
the world, how German trade was increasing and expanding. 
He realised that German territory must gradually become 
too small for such a rapidly growing population. A clash 
with Germany seemed a senseless thing to this British Minister 
of War. There was in his whole manner a sense of weariness 
with the heavy burden of wealth handed down through the 
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centuries. Perhaps it was better that the older brother 
should come to terms with the younger. Hereditary property 
certainly would be less endangered by such a course. The 
undeveloped markets of the world were still of undetermined 
size. Lord Haldane at any rate desired no more of the 
earth’s surface for England. If England but held what she 
now possessed, she would remain vastly rich. English ships 
brought to their Island home whatever England needed, 
whatever she might wish for. It was enough that the sea 
ways leading to her ports remained free, absolutely safe from 
all attack. 

Lord Haldane saw clearly that the British fleet was neces- 
sary to the life of every Englishman. England’s supremacy 
upon the seas meant security for her ships and a safe bridge 
to her colonial empire, to the sources of her wealth. If only 
Germany would understand why no British Cabinet, either 
Liberal or Conservative, could neglect the British fleet, if 
Germany would come to an understanding with England 
on that question, then no price seemed too high to Lord 
Haldane to offer in compensation. England, as he saw it, 
was to remain rich; Germany was to become rich. This 
seemed to him to be a policy, a way out of all difficulties 
more simple, more reasonable, more attractive than war. 

When he had been less than a year in office, Lord Haldane 
went to Berlin, and there discussed his ideas with the German 
Emperor. It seemed as though William II shared the English 
statesman’s point of view. He agreed with the idea that both 
nations could become wealthy at the same time. That both 
could work together along many lines. That the develop- 
ment of free trade would make relations easier. Then 
Lord Haldane spoke of what he conceived to be the true 
nature and significance of the British fleet, and the Emperor 
seemed to understand. The English statesman indicated how 
many markets there were in which Germany could develop 
her trade as England was developing hers. In the course 
of these conversations other great European Powers were 
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referred to. The Emperor did not seem to be disturbed ; 
he even regarded the understanding between France and 
England with equanimity, and assured Lord Haldane that 
the effect of such an agreement would be favourable to 
Germany. 

This Berlin visit and the frank conversations of 1906 
then seemed to fade into oblivion. These preliminary steps, 
undertaken cautiously and without expectation of any definite 
results, were followed a year later by the Kaiser’s visit to 
King Edward. At Windsor the Emperor, who had come to 
England with a large retinue, turned to Lord Haldane in 
the course of the dinner, and in the lively manner that was 
characteristic of him, requested the English statesman to 
visit him in his apartments at a somewhat unusual hour. 
The conversation which took place on that occasion showed 
that more definite proposals could now be discussed than had 
been possible during Lord Haldane’s conversations with the 
Emperor in Berlin in 1906. An agreement on the Mesopo- 
tamian question seemed within the bounds of possibility. 
Lord Haldane spoke of the security that must be guaranteed 
to Great Britain in the Persian Gulf, at the terminus of the 
Bagdad Railway. He spoke of it as a “ gate”’ that must be 
in British possession, to protect the approach to India. The 
Emperor saw no difficulty on this point. 

‘“‘T shall give you the ‘ gate’ ”’, he said. 

This surprising readiness to agree seemed to Lord Haldane 
to offer an opportunity,.to do more than settle this one problem. 
The Emperor’s promise “I shall give you the ‘ gate’ ”’, 
seemed so important that Lord Haldane asked the Kaiser’s 
permission to get into touch with Sir Edward Grey immedi- 
ately. That very night Lord Haldane returned to London 
from Windsor. The Emperor seemed suddenly to be pos- 
sessed with an irrepressible desire to talk matters out with 
English statesmen, and his plan for carrying out his desire 
was, in its outward form at least, a somewhat unconventional 
one, for he offered to take part in a meeting of the English 
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Cabinet, not as a foreign ruler, but as a sort of Minister among 
Ministers. 

Despite these zealous efforts, this latest attempt to bring 
about an understanding between the two countries came 
to naught. The threads. were torn even more quickly than 
they had been spun. For when, some time later, the German 
Emperor called upon Lord Haldane in his Westminster 
study, he did so merely in the capacity of a visitor who had 
come to express his regrets. The Chancellor, Prince Biilow, 
it appeared, held views that differed from those of the 
Emperor, and so William II returned to Berlin no more success- 
ful than Lord Haldane had been when he had returned to 
London a year previously. - 

Whatever hope had remained for bringing about an Anglo- 
German understanding was now destroyed by the Morocco 
crisis. But Lord Haldane abandoned neither his plans nor 
his hopes. Even the Morocco crisis was safely passed. As 
far as public opinion in England and Germany was con- 
cerned, however, the deep and threatening chasm between the 
two countries remained. Unless this gap could be bridged 
within a reasonable time, war itself was no longer avoidable. 
Lord Haldane had done everything possible to establish his 
‘‘ army according to Hegel”’ upon a firm foundation. This 
was his duty as Minister of War. If war came, the army was 
re-organised. It was small. No State could keep up a strong 
army as well as a fleet that commanded the world. This 
little army Lord Haldane had trained in an admirable way. 
He had, moreover, worked out a system by which this small 
army could be transformed within a short time into a great 
military machine. But however much and however untir- 
ingly he might devote his energies to the training of soldiers, 
Lord Haldane was even more concerned about training 
individuals and nations. In the midst of his army plans he 
thought constantly of how to bring about the “ true concert 
of Europe’’.’ Possibly some fine day England and Germany, 
Germany and France, with Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
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might even yet be united in a genuine league of humanity. 
Lord Haldane knew that many people in England looked upon 
him as a dreamer. He knew that a genuine European con- 
cert must in any case be preceded by an understanding with 
Germany as the decisive overture. 

And now suddenly, in the autumn of 1911, from some- 
where or other, certain ideas again reached the British Cabinet 
—ideas that were really Lord Haldane’s own. Without 
hesitation he seized upon them for a third time. 

For years he had been on most intimate terms of friend- 
ship with Sir Edward Grey. The English Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a lonely, reserved man, was fond of coming as a guest 
to Lord Haldane’s quiet home in Queen Anne’s Gate. Some- 
times he would sit in that quiet, spacious study deep in 
thought. The two statesmen would look down upon the green 
grass of St. James’s park. Yonder lay the German Embassy, 
into the unstable policy of which—unstable from the days of 
Metternich to those of Prince Lichnowsky,—the young 
Secretary, von Kiihlmann, was just attempting to bring a 
measure of stability. 

Sir Edward Grey spoke but little. Lord Haldane was less 
taciturn. The two ministers were in the habit of exchanging 
their thoughts almost as brothers would. By good fortune 
Sir William Tyrrell, also, looked upon war as the worst method 
of bringing about a settlement of the questions at issue be- 
tween the two countries. 

Sir William Tyrrell, Secretary to the Foreign Minister, 
possessed something more than Sir Edward Grey’s confidence 
—he possessed influence. In all the complicated questions 
of English and Continental policy, even when these affected 
England but slightly, there was not one which Sir William Tyrrell 
did not advise upon, and have a hand in deciding and settling. 
He was in a measure the counterpart of that hard, meditative, 
powerful and unusual character in the German Foreign office, 
Herr von Holstein, the associate of Bismarck and of Biilow, 
save that Sir William Tyrrell was immeasurably superior to 
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his German prototype in breadth of view and cosmopolitan 
spirit, and in adaptability and quickness of understanding. 
Sir William Tyrrell was able to appreciate difficulties, to 
measure opposition, to foresee hindrances—factors which he 
was determined to overcome by other means than those of 
force. Many influences, many strains of blood were mixed 
in the composition of this Catholic Irishman born of an 
Indian mother. Sir William had lived much in Germany. 
His travels and his years of residence in every part of the world 
had prevented his point of view and his conduct of state 
affairs from becoming one-sided. He was no less intimately 
bound up with the Germany of the spirit than was Lord Hal- 
dane. Sir William Tyrrell, too, was of the opinion that an 
understanding between England and Germany was more to 
be desired than was their mutual slaughter. He looked upon 
such an understanding as a great creative achievement for 
England too; for England’s power could only be increased 
and not lessened thereby. 

Between Lord Haldane and Sir William Tyrrell, there stood 
the Foreign Secretary. Both his friends desired the same 
thing. Sir Edward Grey allowed himself to be won over. 
The extent of German desires had been stated by the Secre- 
tary to the Embassy, von Kiihlmann. Lord Harcourt, the 
Colonial Secretary, agreed that they were not impossible of 
fulfilment. However cautious the Colonial Secretary might 
be when at hunting parties and on other social occasions, he 
seemed to indicate a certain willingness even to German 
diplomats, without, however, in any way binding himself— 
in Lord Haldane’s study he revealed this willingness quite 
plainly. There in his study Lord Haldane discussed with Sir 
Edward Grey, Sir William Tyrrell, and Lord Harcourt, the 
details of the basic principles that must underlie the coming 
British-German entente. The price which England was ready 
to pay in order to have peace for future generations, was 
agreed upon. The treaty was drafted in Lord Haldane’s study. 
The cabinet was in accord. Lord Haldane again left for Berlin. 

I 
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From the beginning his mission was doomed to failure. 
Lord Haldane felt out of his element in the entourage of 
the Emperor, though the Emperor himself evidently desired 
to win the goodwill of the English statesman, for he showered 
distinctions upon him. 

‘“‘Lord Haldane ’’, said the Kaiser, ‘“‘ be sure to see the 
sights of Berlin. You may move freely wherever you wish. 
Then come and tell me what you have seen.” 

Lord Haldane visited the old cemeteries, looking for the 
graves of the great men whose pictures were hanging on the 
walls in his home. The Kaiser’s entourage burst into boister- 
ous laughter when Lord Haldane reported his experiences to 
the Emperor. 

‘“‘ It is too bad, your Majesty ’’, he said in his slow, some- 
what dreamy manner, “ that the graves of Hegel, of Fichte 
have been so neglected.”’ 

The Emperor, too, laughed: “‘ That is a small matter. 
We have many of them ’”—— 

Lord Haldane had also visited the “ Siegesallee”’. ‘‘Yes’’, 
he said to the Emperor, “ it is all very nice; but there are 
only kings there. The people are missing.” 

‘You mean the charcoal burners ?”’ asked the Emperor. 
Again the courtiers laughed. Somewhat offended, Lord 
Haldane replied: ‘‘ I mean the philosophers.”’ 

It seemed to the English statesman that William II could 
not possibly be regarded as a prince of outstanding char- 
acter. For the first time Lord Haldane saw clearly that the 
Emperor was a man who was too small for his boots. Among 
those surrounding him there was not a single outstanding 
personality. But after all, Lord Haldane had not come to the 
German capital in order to exchange views about poets and 
philosophers. He soon found that such elementary matters 
as the economic interdependence of nations were not even 
partially grasped by either the Emperor or his advisers. He 
found that Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg was a good but 
weak man; that Admiral Tirpitz was strong but dangerous. 
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Lord Haldane had come with a treaty in his pocket concerning 
colonial questions. It was complete in essentials, and the 
Emperor welcomed it with evident pleasure. Nevertheless 
he wavered. There were marked differences of opinion on 
almost every point. 

“We must build’’, was the dictum of Admiral Tirpitz 
whenever he spoke to Lord Haldane about the fleet. 

“‘ If you build, we must build more ’”’, was Lord Haldane’s 
invariable reply. He endeavoured to explain the necessity 
for such a policy on the grounds that England was an island. 
If Russia and France remained neutral in a war, it might 
happen that Germany would rule the seas; for Germany had 
at her disposal both the Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
fleets. No British statesman could overlook this fact. Chan- 
cellor Bethmann-Hollweg suggested a way out by which an 
agreement might be achieved even on the question of ships. 
He suggested that England should abandon the Entente 
with France. 

‘England cannot do this’, said Lord Haldane, “ until a 
better Entente has been created.”’ 

But the Chancellor repeatedly returned to this suggestion 
of his, and so along with the question of naval armaments 
there appeared a demand for a definite promise on the part of 
England to remain neutral in any war. The influence of 
Admiral Tirpitz and his school proved so strong that any 
understanding regarding naval matters was obviously im- 
possible. England’s concern for France, although there was 
in fact no agreement about coming to her aid with arms, 
did not permit of Lord Haldane formulating an agreement 
for neutrality in terms that satisfied German wishes. In 
the course of these strictly confidential conversations, the 
settled determination of England was clearly evident, to re- 
main neutral in all cases, except that of a German attack on 
France. The great fear of the British statesmen was, that a 
neutrality formula of too comprehensive a nature might lead 
the war party in Germany to commence hostilities against 
France. 
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In his talks with the Kaiser Lord Haldane made no 
secret of the fact that England would have to engage in a 
war with Germany, the moment that German troops crossed 
the French frontier. Germany would probably capture 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Antwerp, the English Channel. Then, 
said Lord Haldane to the Emperor, England would never be 
safe. At all costs England must have security. 

The Emperor seemed to understand this point of view. 
He seemed even to agree with it. Lord Haldane developed 
this idea with equal frankness to the Chancellor and to Admiral 
Tirpitz. 

Lord Haldane was quite as open about it as was Sir Edward 
Grey. Sir Edward expressed the same thought to Prince 
Lichnowsky, the Ambassador. The Emperor wavered be- 
tween the Chancellor and the Admiral. Lord Haldane left 
Berlin without achieving any definite results. In London the 
British Cabinet carried on negotiations regarding everything 
that he had initiated. Then suddenly the Emperor arrived 
at a decision. He selected a friend of his, the Director- 
General of the Hamburg America line, Albert Ballin, as his 
special envoy to the British Cabinet. Unless the English 
Government was willing to make a treaty with Germany that 
was at least as binding as the Anglo-Japanese alliance, he 
would refuse to sanction any understanding. The Emperor 
sent this message to London without the knowledge of his 
Chancellor. The British Cabinet was startled. The basic 
principles which had been agreed upon as the foundation of an 
understanding with Germany were destroyed. Everything 
was reduced to chaos. The impatience of the Emperor had 
jeopardised everything, had upset all plans. The world could 
not be put in order over night. Again Lord Haldane’s mission 
had come to naught. 

Nevertheless England was still ready for a rapprochement. 
The reasons for the failure of the first attempt were obvious 
even at that time to the chief promoters of the plan. 
But it was still possible that a naval agreement combined 
with a pledge of neutrality might bring about an under- 
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standing. There was less hope of this, however, if these two 
most delicate questions were put in the forefront of the dis- 
cussions at Berlin. Those who were working for the cause of 
friendship decided to continue along the lines which had 
originally seemed best,.namely to meet and overcome all 
difficulties that might arise between the two countries by 
means of diplomacy, to create and develop a number of 
common interests, and by honestly carrying out the terms of 
the agreement already arrived at to attain the improvement 
of relations which was desired by the friends of an Anglo- 
German understanding. The Anglo-French rapprochement 
had come about in a similar manner. Von Kiihlmann, too, 
thought that an Anglo-German rapprochement might even 
yet become a reality. 

He was firmly convinced that there was a great future for 
Germany in Africa. In course of time he was able to arrange 
for the old agreement between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Hatzfeld to be dug up again. It was decided to revise this 
agreement and bring it up to date. After long drawn-out 
discussions, conducted on both sides with the greatest care 
and particularity, it became possible at last to advance the 
negotiations to the point of actually drafting the terms of the 
agreement. The fundamental idea was this, that each of the 
high contracting parties withdrew from the sphere of in- 
fluence that it yielded to the other party; that each party 
agreed to look with favour upon the economic expansion of 
the other, and especially the improvement of its communica- 
tions; and that the boundaries agreed upon for the spheres 
of influence should accordingly coincide as far as possible with 
the natural economic boundaries of the regions to be ex- 
ploited by the high contracting parties. Germany was thus 
offered vast areas of continuous territory in Africa, possessing 
great latent wealth. Germany’s new field of exploitation in 
the west was in the main to run in an unbroken line from the 
Orange to the Congo; in the east it was to extend from the 
Zambesi to the boundaries of British East Africa. This 
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economic development was also to include whatever the 
future might have in store for the Congo. Thus the ever 
present problem of the development of the vast Colonial 
possessions of Portugal was transformed from a_ possible 
source of Anglo-German friction to a basis of mutual under- 
standing. There was to be no use of force in striving for these 
African regions. Secretary von Kiihlmann had no great con- 
fidence in purely military decisions. Diplomatic negotiations 
seemed to him more desirable and more likely to achieve last- 
ing results. And in colonial policy, even more obviously than 
elsewhere, he regarded the conquests of industry and civilised 
progress as more effectual than those of rifles and guns. 

He was concerned about railways and ships, about stocks 
and shares. In London he was quite as often a guest of the 
City merchants as of the Foreign Office. He was now deter- 
mined to turn to practical account the statesmanship that he 
had learned and developed during his stay in England. 
Banks and stock exchanges were to be the new weapons for 
deciding problems of statesmanship. To anyone with the 
modern outlook of Secretary von Kiihlmann the question 
of the flag was a secondary one; what mattered was that 
the economic force applied, the industry and the reward 
of industry, should be German. In Portuguese Africa 
operations were still being carried on by concessionaires, 
among whom the ‘‘Compania di Mozambique,’ possess- 
ing old established charter privileges, was the largest. The 
shares of this company were for the most part in English 
hands. It would be in accordance with the spirit of the pro- 
posed Anglo-German agreement if these shares could be 
transferred into German hands. The concessionaires had the 
right of maintaining police for their protection. If the shares 
and debentures of the company were German, the company 
itself would be German, and in that way an effectual police 
force might be set up. This German police force would bring 
security and protection to workers and shareholders, even 
under a Portuguese flag. Moreover, in the agreement the high 
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contracting parties mutually admitted “‘ the right to provide 
for the security and protection of property”’. If any third 
Power should interfere in a matter arising out of this agree- 
ment, both of the high contracting parties were bound to 
resist such interference, Thus it was conceivable that Ger- 
many and England would stand shoulder to shoulder against 
a third party in defence of this agreement. 

There was no slackening of effort in London. As soon as 
they had arrived at an understanding about the African 
colonies, the two high contracting parties approached the 
second problem that called for a solution: the question of 
Asia Minor. There Germany had undertaken the building 
of the Bagdad Railway, the original inspiration and design 
for which could be traced back to British enterprise and 
capital. The work had been carried on in the face of 
determined diplomatic opposition on the part of the 
British Government, which had not been consulted in the 
matter, although the permission of the Turks had been 
obtained. The terminal station of this railway was at 
Kuweit on the Persian Gulf, the seat of an Arab Sultanate, 
claimed by England to be independent, though undoubtedly 
the British men-of-war cruising to and fro in the Gulf made a 
deeper impression upon the natives than would all the German 
interests likely to come up for discussion. British control of 
the Gulf had prevented thedevelopment of this railway project. 
Now, however, ever since the spring of 1914, Sir Edward 
Grey and Secretary von Kiihlmann had been seeking to bring 
about a mutually satisfactory solution of this difficulty. 

The preliminary work ended in a decision to work for an 
understanding about Asia Minor also. Here the two states- 
men did not merely agree upon certain vague outlines that 
could afterwards easily become blurred. They discussed the 
broad general principles and the smallest details as well. 
The door to the East was opened to Germany. Mesopotamia 
became a new field for German exploitation. Its petroleum 
wealth became available; by a division of shares between 
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Germany and England, German influence on the board of 
directors was assured. Great Britain was to be invited to 
help to finance the Bagdad railway and to acquire an interest 
in the Company by taking up certain shares. With British 
approval Basra became the new German terminus on the 
Persian gulf. Shipping upon the Tigris and the Euphrates 
was no longer to be a British monopoly; henceforth 
Germany was to have a share in it. From three ports 
goods were to be shipped to Asia—from Constantinople, 
Alexandretta and Basra. The Bagdad railway was to have 
connexions with the ports and railways belonging to France 
in Syria, and with Adalia, where the Italians owned the har- 
bour concession—everywhere the whole network of commerce 
was regulated and brought into line. The British-owned 
railways were to be the connecting links. And while Secre- 
tary von Kiihlmann, assisted in Berlin by Legationsrat 
Rosenberg (an expert in Oriental affairs), was thus working 
with Sir Edward Grey over the main treaty, similar negotia- 
tions were going on all the time with French, Turkish, and 
Italian special commissions in London, Berlin, and Paris. 
As far as was possible, all causes of friction or rivalry between 
England and Germany concerning the Turkish question 
were henceforth to be eliminated. A survey was made con- 
cerning every possible joint stock company which might be 
floated by Germany, as to where and how it might be 
formed in any part of the world, near or far. 

If only England and Germany could for the first time in 
history be brought together, it would follow that the atmos- 
phere of the entire world would be cleared. It was even 
conceivable that the very idea of war between nations might 
disappear. It seemed possible that an era without war, 
an era devoted wholly to progress and economic develop- 
ment, had dawned for this generation. Germany and Eng- 
land, working hand in hand, could control the peace of the 
world, could compel the world to remain at peace even if it 
did not wish to do so, It seemed that the moment for the 
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realisation of this dream, the belief in which had been vanish- 
ing, had really come ; England had agreed no longer to desire 
sole possession of the world, a world whose riches could well 
be shared with others. A second, equally unlooked for dream 
had become a reality: the whole world lay open to German 
enterprise. And all military preparations were to cease. 

The two statesmen were in agreement on all points. 
After their discussions the terms agreed upon were put into 
writing. Reams upon reams of paper were used. The care 
with which all the details were worked out soon made whole 
volumes necessary. Sir Edward Grey and the German 
Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, had even gone so far as to 
set their seals to the agreement concerning Asia Minor. 

According to every precedent in diplomacy the treaty 
might be looked upon as concluded. Secretary von Kiihl- 
mann sighed with relief. In conversations with British 
Foreign Office officials he had also made provision for a 
possible supplementary agreement regarding Indian and 
Eastern Asiatic questions. There was even a hope that the 
very thing that three years before had caused the failure 
of Lord Haldane’s mission, because it had then been sought 
somewhat too hastily, might in the near future crown this 
great work of international understanding, namely — the 
treaty of neutrality. 

This completed project of an Anglo-German understanding, 
the treaty concerning Africa and Asia Minor, was ready on 
July 8th, 1914. The Secretary of the Embassy left London 
two days later,—speeding through Holland to the Bavarian 
mountains for a much needed rest before the beginning of 
August, when it was the Ambassador’s custom to take an 
extended leave of absence. Several months of exhausting 
labour awaited the Secretary. Sir Edward Grey had agreed 
that the treaties, the final drafts of which had already been 
completed when the Secretary left London, should be ratified 
on August 4th, 1914. The document containing the German 
Foreign Office’s agreement to ratify, reached London from 
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Berlin on July 81st. It arrived at the German Embassy at 
the same time as the telegram from Berlin stating that “a 
state of imminent danger of war’’ had been declared to exist 
in Germany. 

On August 4th, 1914, the declaration of war flew across 
the world. The great work of bringing about a German- 
English understanding was destroyed. 


Von Kihlmann had not forced himself into the position 
of Ambassador which he occupied later in the war. He had 
taken. over the duties of an Ambassador only after the 
Emperor William, through Chancellor Michaelis, had expressly 
urged him to do so. He assumed his responsibilities in a 
pessimistic frame of mind; for he had regarded the prospects 
of the war with pessimism from the outset. During the critical 
days of 1914 he had sent word to Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg through the chief of the Imperial chancellery, that 
“‘ what we are attempting to-day has been tried by a greater 
man, whom it brought to ruin—by Napoleon himself ’”’. 

His warnings were based on historical, strategic and 
political grounds. They were further founded upon the results 
of study carried on during many travels, both official and pri- 
vate, and upon a thorough knowledge of England, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, countries in which he had many family 
connexions and had formed many friendships in the course 
of years. He had carefully studied Admiral Mahan’s book 
on The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, and had 
drawn from it the lesson it offered for Germany: never yet 
had a Power with a strong army triumphed in a long war over 
a Power with a strong fleet. 

Not only had Ambassador von Kiihlmann been influenced 
by the American Admiral’s work, but the Emperor William 
himself, so it seemed to the Ambassador, shared Mahan’s 
point of view. With this qualification, however, that in the 
mind of the Emperor a conflict had obviously been going on 
between his own international policy and the functions that he 
assigned to his fleet. It was not possible for him to increase 
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the strength of Germany’s fleet to such a point that it could 
rule the seas or become so powerful that no other nation would 
dare to risk a duel. Yet, although this goal could not be 
reached, William II, acting on the advice of the navy men, 
had gone beyond the limits of sea power such as were, for 
instance, set for France and were tolerated by England. The 
Emperor failed to appreciate the natural duties, which were 
misunderstood by nobody, and are incumbent upon every 
fleet acting in defence of its own country ; he over-estimated 
the limits set by the actual situation for the fleet. He was 
honest in his desire to keep the peace with all the world. 
But though he had developed German sea power to a point 
at which England could clearly discern rivalry, he was only 
able in 1914, after all his efforts for naval armament, to pit 
a weaker Germany against a still all-powerful England. 

The land forces of the Central Powers seemed, indeed, 
unconquerable. Their leaders thought that the decision in 
the war would be brought about by the armies. But the 
German General Staff, if indeed it had given any careful 
thought to world problems as outlined by Mahan, had no 
solution of them to offer beyond its plan of a war on two fronts. 
Not until the war had actually broken out did the General 
Staff trouble about the neglected world perspective. Generals 
von Falkenhayn and Ludendorff strove too late, and without 
success, to gain possession of the Suez Canal, but even if they 
had proved successful they were without hope of striking 
England a crushing blow. It was not even clear how far the 
German Naval leaders had thought along world lines. As far 
as Ambassador von Kiihlmann could make out, no plan of 
operations against England had been arranged. The German 
Generals believed in their land forces, and they were confident 
of showing unquestionably superior leadership. They also 
counted upon the strength of the German allies. 

Ambassador von Kiihlmann warned the Chancellor on 
another matter also. If one of Germany’s allies failed her, 
she would ultimately be left to conduct the war single 
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handed. In September 1914, in the midst of the experiences 
on the Marne, informed and impartial judges of the situation 
had to confess that the strategic achievements of the highest 
German field officers did not justify the reputation that had 
been created for them among the German people. All this 
had increased the pessimism of the Ambassador, who in Con- 
stantinople in 1916, found confirmation of the weakness of 
Turkey and who believed the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
to be even more in danger of tottering than it actually was. 
He advised the Emperor against the unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg had suggested him 
to the Emperor as a possible Foreign Minister at the same time 
when he suggested Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, although as 
an Ambassador von Kiihlmann was not the logical man for 
such a post. As Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, von 
Kihlmann, who had such a high opinion of sea power, had 
no reason to change from pessimism to optimism when the 
United States of America, also, entered the war. 

He did not believe in the possibility of a German victory; 
the chances seemed all against it. He did not believe that a 
favourable decision could be obtained by force of arms, 
however often the First Quartermaster General might declare 
such a thing possible. Even at the moment when he took 
over the conduct of Foreign Affairs, he did not believe it 
possible. If there was any possible way of coming out of 
the war unscathed, it could only be by negotiations. If 
the Generals were right, so much the better. But from the 
first the Secretary of State was determined to fight for a 
** diplomatic peace ’’. 

He, therefore, carefully looked over the cards that he held 
in his hand in this game with Germany’s enemies. He realised 
that the United States would have no confidence in a Power 
which, according to American opinion, had made all attempts 
at mediation impossible and had answered them with the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. He saw clearly that he could 
come to an agreement only with England or France, and he 
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found that of the two ecards in his hands, Alsace-Lorraine 
and Belgium, only one had any value in this game, namely, 
Belgium. 

He had made a number of attempts in regard to the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. To Chancellor Michaelis he had 
suggested that Alsace-Lorraine be given autonomy, and the 
Chancellor had been won over to this suggestion, although 
the Supreme Command of the Army vigorously opposed it. 
An Alsatian, Schwander, entered the government. But when 
Count Hertling took over the Chancellorship, he found it 
no longer possible to obtain any material concessions for 
Alsace-Lorraine. Such concessions as were offered were 
declined by all parties, the Social-Democrats protesting 
especially against the danger that such concessions might be 
a step towards ceding these provinces to France. The new 
Chancellor was the less favourable to the idea of autonomy, 
since he had promised to support King Ludwig of Bavaria 
in his plans to increase the power of the Wittelsbachs by 
incorporating Alsace-Lorraine in his kingdom. The Alsatian 
left the government. Von Kihlmann did not take his dis- 
appointment about the failure of this project to heart. 
President Poincaré demanded the unconditional return of 
Alsace-Lorraine. An agreement therefore would hardly have 
been possible. And so as a matter of fact the Secretary 
really possessed only one card—Belgium. 

He must needs seek an understanding with England. 
His interpretation of British policy had always been this, 
that the island Power never had permanent friends or per- 
manent foes, but only harmless neighbours or temporary 
enemies. North America, Japan, and Russia, bade fair 
to become the most formidable opponents of England’s world 
position. In order to prevent any one power from becoming 
too strong, England adopted a policy of world balance of 
power. This policy protected her against world wars 
until any one of her rivals strove for or attained such power 
upon the seas that England’s vital nerve was touched. Then 
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England created a great coalition with which she destroyed 
her rival. Russia no longer needed to be taken into account 
in British calculations ; at worst she was merely an incon- 
venient hotbed of revolution. Germany’s desires for sea 
power were shattered for a long time to come ; decades must 
pass before she could recover sufficiently to be a factor in 
world affairs. Now, even more than at the time when 
England had viewed the Triple Alliance in a friendly manner 
because of Russian developments, British policy might 
welcome the existence of a Power that was moderately con- 
servative, not too weak, yet not too bellicose, and was 
insignificant upon the seas. 

England was not desirous of strengthening the position of 
France; even less could she welcome the idea of the end 
of the war leaving the United States of North America 
the undisputed victor. Secretary von Kiihlmann therefore 
felt that attempts at bringing about an understanding with 
England would not be without some prospect of success. As 
far as Belgium was concerned, the wrong of 1914 was far less 
a matter of concern to England than was her policy not to 
tolerate the existence of any strong land force along the 
coast opposite her shores. And even the question of the 
German colonies, over which she had been willing to come to 
an agreement just before the war, could not be a decisive 
hindrance to an understanding. 

The Secretary knew that he could not speak to England 
publicly. He could not speak to her with the whole world 
listening, and especially not with France listening, knowing 
her acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine to be endangered by an 
Anglo-German reconciliation. As far as England was con- 
cerned, Alsace-Lorraine did not stand in the way of an under- 
standing with Germany, provided everything else could be 
arranged. Ifthe Secretary negotiated with England publicly, 
if he publicly pledged German policy to restore and recon- 
struct Belgium, if he played the only trump that he had in 
his hands publicly and as something already agreed upon, 
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he ran the risk of playing his game in vain. Not only because 
France would then have every reason to try to check every- 
thing, but also because England in such a case would have no 
need to make concessions, because Germany would have made 
all the concessions that England could wish for. The Secre- 
tary therefore decided to pursue the path of private communi- 
cations, and above all, to use his personal connexions. Soon 
after entering upon his office, he began to spin the first threads. 

Belgium, then, was the Secretary’s only card. He must 
have it in his hand in such a manner that he alone could dispose 
of it, and play it at the moment that seemed to him to be the 
decisive one. He therefore demanded the unconditional 
right of disposing of Belgium ; he demanded a blank cheque 
as it were, for Belgium. He was perfectly well aware of the 
significance of the demand he was making. In order to 
arrive at a decision on this question, he convened a Crown 
Council meeting at Bellevue Castle. 

On November 4th, 1917, the Imperial Chancellor in a secret 
conference asked the Secretary for the Navy what the opinion 
of the Admirals was as to the time when the results of the 
submarine warfare would become evident. The Secretary 
was unable to name a definite time. The question was then 
put in a more concrete manner; “would it be in three 
months, or six months, or a year?’’ The Secretary declared 
that it was impossible for him to give any definite answer. 
Now, after having privately and confidentially informed all 
the Secretaries of State of his intentions, the head of the 
Foreign Office decided at all costs to obtain complete freedom 
of action with reference to Belgium. 

The German constitution designated the Chancellor as the 
responsible adviser of the Emperor. But the complicated 
- organisation for carrying on the war, the war itself, and the 
fact that the army naturally became the most important 
instrument of a nation at war, had allowed the voice of the 
Supreme Command to become a powerful, often too powerful 
rival to the advice of the Chancellor to the Emperor. That 
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the leading Generals had a voice in determining policy was 
due to the tremendous extent of the world war, and to the 
interrelation of innumerable questions, which Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg had admitted that no single man could 
master or decide. Frequently the generals outstepped the 
proper limits of their advisory functions. The efforts of the 
Government to ward off such encroachments had become more 
and more feeble. The Emperor had not kept the two Depart- 
ments of State clearly enough apart. Gradually the Supreme 
Command began to make its own decisions on many ques- 
tions and to adopt policies of its own. It marked Belgium 
for annexation. Secretary von Kiihimann was determined 
to use the formal Crown Council or rather, since only the 
Prussian constitution and not the German Empire recognized 
the institution of the Crown Council, the formal ‘ Secret 
Direct Report to his Majesty ’’, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an imperial decision supported by a sealed document in 
favour of placing in the hands of the Foreign Office exclu- 
sively the power of solving the Belgian situation at the right 
time, independently, and in a way that seemed best to the 
Secretary of State. In other words, the Secretary demanded 
a blank cheque as far as Belgium was concerned. 

At Bellevue Castle, the Emperor William, together with 
the Crown Prince, awaited his leading councillors on November 
5th, 1917. When the council meeting came to discuss 
Belgium the Chancellor was revealed on the side of Secretary 
von Kiihlmann, and the First Quartermaster General on the 
side of General von Hindenburg. Count: Hertling, in the 
course of a brief address, drew a picture of Germany’s internal 
situation and of the international situation, and proposed that 
the Foreign Office “‘ might dispose of the sovereignty and 
integrity of Belgium as a trading point” in any possible 
negotiations with the enemy. 

The Quartermaster General followed. He declared his 
agreement with Count Hertling’s proposals, provided that 
certain demands, chiefly concerning economic advantages and 
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retaining of Liége in German hands, were included. General 
Ludendorff desired that a clause, setting forth his demands in 
writing, be appended to the plenary power which the Secre- 
tary was asking for. At the beginning of the war von Kihl- 
mann, then Ambassadgr, had had the importance of the 
frontier fortress of Liége explained to him on the spot by the 
Chief of the General Staff in the Liége district. Belgium was 
the jumping off point for France. The Secretary knew that 
it must always be a delicate question whether German troops 
could take the fortress in time ; a thousand and one accidents 
might happen to make such a coup de main impossible ; and 
he knew that the whole success of a war with France and the 
choice of a theatre of war depended upon the possession of 
Liége. He therefore agreed with the Quartermaster General 
as far as strategic considerations were concerned. Yet this 
clause was a hindrance. He had hoped through this ‘“‘ Direct 
Report” solemnly to bind the Emperor, whose function it 
was to decide between the Chancellor and the Supreme 
Command, to his policy. 

The Emperor decided to give plenary power to the Secre- 
tary of State, but with the Ludendorff clause added. The 
Secretary thus had his blank cheque in case he wanted to use 
the concession regarding Belgium in general terms. He was 
not authorised to arrange final details in the event of possible 
negotiations. Nevertheless he believed that he had accom- 
plished much. He knew nothing, however, about an exchange 
of letters between the Chancellor and General von Hinden- 
burg, which took place immediately after the meeting of the 
Crown Council, and in which the Chancellor, in a confidential 
communication, showed himself inclined towards the view of 
the Supreme Command. Von Kihlmann hoped that if 
some day he could appear before the Emperor with the 
assurance of peace in return for the liberation of Belgium, 
and could point out to the Emperor the tremendous 
responsibility involved in letting such an opportunity 
pass, he might accomplish much,—in fact everything. He 
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therefore felt that he could leave Bellevue Castle with the 
knowledge that he had made great progress, 

He had for some time past thrown out feelers in the direc- 
tion of England, making careful inquiries, confidential and 
indirect in their nature, but yet resulting in trustworthy 
answers from persons of influence. His question was whether 
a completely free Belgium would mean the status quo ante 
bellum for Germany and her allies. Negotiations proceeded 
to and fro under all sorts of personal and social pretexts 
through carefully prepared channels. He prepared to the 
last detail the diplomatic steps that would have to be taken 
immediately, should an agreement be brought about on the 
fundamentals. 

In the midst of these first careful attempts at a rapproche- 
ment between Germany and England, the Pope’s Peace Note 
was issued. According to news received from an enemy 
capital, England was not unfriendly to the idea of sending a 
reply to the note. Nevertheless the web that had been 
woven by Secretary von Ktthlmann seemed to him to be still 
too frail to bear the strain of carrying anything decisive. It 
seemed to him too risky, before definite assurances had been 
received, to bring into his public reply to the Pope’s note a 
declaration to the effect that Belgium was to be free,—and 
this despite the pressure exerted upon him by the ‘‘ Committee 
of Seven”’ of the Reichstag, a pressure which was so strong 
that he threatened to meet it with his resignation. 

For these reasons the Secretary delayed his answer to 
the Pope. If England would give guarantees, a public de- 
claration could soon be made. Then, suddenly, the web of 
secret inquiries was torn. Suddenly there was no longer any 
willingness in London to listen to what the German Secre- 
tary of State desired to say across the Channel. He learned 
from some source or other that there was a fear in London 
that all attempts to come together would for the present 
bring nothing but disappointment and_ disillusionment. 
Quite unexpectedly, France emphasized her claims to Alsace- 
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Lorraine. And so the threads broke completely. The Secre- 
tary was left with the feeling of satisfaction that he had not 
been compelled to make his declaration about Belgium. 
Again he had to wait, but he was quite willing to wait. He 
still possessed his one and only card, the “‘ blank cheque ”’. 

This power of attorney seemed to him yet more valuable as 
the days went by. It became more and more evident that it 
was his only card. The Quartermaster General reported the 
difficulties in obtaining reinforcements of materials and men. 
In 1918 he believed that the difficulties would become critical. 
Only when it is remembered that he was convinced that he 
would ultimately bring about a German victory by force of 
arms, is it possible to appreciate the Quartermaster General’s 
unexpected rejection of the point of view which he had de- 
fended in Bellevue Castle on November 5th. That reversal 
came quite suddenly, only a few weeks later, in December. 
The Quartermaster General was now opposed to the liberation 
of Belgium. The Secretary, however, received the General’s 
statements merely as the expression of his personal opinion. 
He considered that his power of attorney remained unaffected 
so long as the Emperor himself who had issued it, refrained 
from recalling it, and he was determined to use it without 
scruple as soon as the next opportunity presented itself, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the General. 

Meanwhile the days of Brest Litovsk had arrived. Pos- 
sibly the whole attitude of the Secretary during those negotia- 
tions was influenced by the tragic consciousness of those first 
vain attempts he had made to set the world right, and of the 
difficulties of resuming even the most limited forms of inter- 
national relations. This knowledge had given to him that 
cool, objective, melancholy and almost fatalistic manner with 
which he stood in the midst of the military proceedings, not 
as a partisan of the Supreme Command, but as one true to 
his own convictions and influenced only by his own experi- 
ences. His remembrance of the tremendous compromise 
that England had been ready to make shortly before the out- 
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break of the conflagration that was destroying the world, 
the burden upon his spirit that followed from this dishearten- 
ing experience, necessarily caused the Secretary to revert 
again and again (quite apart from more matter-of-fact 
considerations) to the course that he had once found possible, 
of coming to an understanding with England. In August, 
1914, when he was on the eve of returning to London to set 
his signature to the documents ratifying the treaties, he had 
almost collapsed at the thought that the door to the promised 
land of prosperity for Germany had been closed. Possibly 
England had not realised the significance of this fact, especi- 
ally since she did not seem to comprehend the complicated 
question of the responsibility for the war, particularly the 
responsibility of Serbia and the still heavier responsibility 
of Russia. 

If, therefore, England was ready for an understanding with 
Germany before the war furies had been let loose, if at the 
time of the Pope’s note she did not utterly reject the first 
sub rosa discussion, was it not possible to expect that she 
might return once more to the conference table in order to 
bring the horrors of the war to an end? At Brest Litovsk, 
the Secretary had not believed in the possibility of general 
peace negotiations. The solution of the Eastern question 
was to him merely a secondary matter. In his heart of hearts 
he knew of only one way to achieve the salvation of Germany, 
namely through Belgium and England. While thus waiting 
at Brest and at Bucarest,—sadly, yet sometimes with a ray 
of hope, but always coolly and calmly,—for the development 
of events, he received an unexpected call. For the moment 
the Secretary forgot both his melancholy and his coolness. 
He replied at once. 

The call had come to him in the spring of 1918 by a very 
circuitous route. It was hardly more than a personal re- 
minder of days spent together in a happier past. But the 
Secretary believed that this message might carry a deeper 
significance ; in any case he felt that he might run the risk 
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of giving it such an interpretation. And so there suddenly 
began a play of diplomatic searchlights, incomprehensible 
to all who did not participate, a silent signalling by means 
of rays of light, such as is practised by lonely outposts in the 
mountains, but with this difference, that in this case nobody 
save those who operated the searchlights understood the signals 
or even so much as saw the rays. Just at this time a com- 
mission in which two natives of the enemy countries took 
an interest, a humane and entirely unpolitical commission, 
was to meet in a neutral country with due ceremony for a 
business-like discussion. To attend this conference, which 
was quite unimportant as far as the conduct or the policy 
of the war was concerned, the Secretary carefully selected 
the German representatives in such a manner that the con- 
veners of the conference would quickly see that the Secretary 
desired to enter into conversations with the enemy country, 
for the reason that his choice had fallen on men who had once 
been in great favour with the enemy. As far as the enemy 
government was concerned it had taken no steps in the matter 
of the conference, but after the German representatives had 
been nominated and sent, the enemy government nominated 
for this relatively unimportant meeting representatives 
whose political influence could not be denied. 

Nothing of importance was decided at the meetings of 
this conference, but much of importance was discussed be- 
tween meetings. The German Secretary of State sent word 
that Germany and her allies desired a return to the status 
quo, which meant, of course, the liberation of Belgium. 
In other words, the Secretary drew his blank cheque. The 
confident impression was suggested that a discussion, without 
prejudice to either side, between the person who had author- 
ised the statement about the status quo ante and an enemy 
statesman might not be unwelcome. As the conversations 
progressed, details of such a meeting were considered. Couriers 
proceeded to and fro. According to the opinion prevailing 
in the enemy country concerning the temper of public opinion 
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in Germany, it seemed very probable that the German 
people might not be satisfied with the Secretary’s modest 
demands and that the time had not yet come to discuss with 
Germany a mere peace of compromise. It all depended upon 
a certain test. That test was made. It had to be made, 
for everything depended upon a proof of the assertion that 
public opinion in Germany was ready to accept the idea of a 
diplomatic peace. 

In Glasgow, during the third week of June, General 
Smuts, the South-African General, delivered a speech which 
possibly caused some surprise because of the point of view 
therein expressed. This utterance was quickly followed by 
a speech in the Berlin Reichstag by Secretary von Kitithlmann 
—a speech by which he anxiously hoped that no-one would be 
surprised, or at least that no-one would express his surprise 
too plainly. 

During this third week of June the Secretary was over- 
whelmed with work. As far as the Reichstag was concerned, 
that body was at the moment concerned only with Eastern 
questions, though possibly some other question would also 
be touched upon. The “ report on foreign affairs’? was on 
the order of the day for June 24th. In the forenoon of that 
day, the committee for foreign affairs had the Roumanian 
peace treaty under discussion. This required the con- 
tinuous presence of the Secretary and compelled him fre- 
quently to take part in the discussion. He appeared in the 
Reichstag at one o’cldck. During the short interval between 
the debates of the main committee in the morning and 
the beginning of the plenary session, the head of the Foreign 
Office had disposed of official business and had held confer- 
ences, confidential discussions and receptions. He appeared 
tired and exhausted. It was possible that the Chancellor 
himself might take the floor, though two days previously 
he had intimated his intention of remaining silent. Count 
Hertling, however, disappointed the Secretary’s hope that he 
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would speak. He declared that he would refrain from speaking 
as he did not feel well. 

Then a telegram was brought to Secretary von Kiihlmann. 
It contained a full report of the speech made in Glasgow by 
General Smuts. 

The Secretary rose to speak. He spoke about the Eastern 
question, about general matters, about the possibility of con- 
tinuing the war for years, and about the good sense of shorten- 
ing it. He referred to the absurd picture painted by Mr. 
Balfour of a Germany intent on conquering the world. The 
Reichstag listened without suspicion. So far the speech had 
not stirred anybody. The Reichstag did not appreciate, did 
not dream of the hidden meanings of the speech the Secretary 
was making here before the whole world. 

The Reichstag listened to a report of progress and to 
an interpretation of events from a man who at that very 
moment held in his hand the telegram containing General 
Smuts’s speech and was signalling a reply to it. The Secretary 
argued against General Smuts’s statements, the text of which 
was as yet known to no-one else in the Reichstag, and at the 
same time against Mr. Balfour’s speech which had been made 
shortly before General Smuts’s. The language used by the 
Secretary was such that the war party could not fail to 
note its bold and steadfast tone ; at the same time he did not 
reject anything in Mr. Balfour’s or General Smuts’s speeches 
that seemed to him to be of value in carrying on the con- 
fidential negotiations; despite his argument against the 
enemy statesmen he said nothing that was not bound to help 
on the negotiations. During the course of his speech he read 
in the dispatch that he held in his hands the words uttered 
by General Smuts in Glasgow : 

‘** And there are certain persons who understand an Allied 
peace to mean the complete defeat of Germany, the crossing 
of the Rhine and the dictation of peace at Berlin. He 
(General Smuts) did not count himself as belonging to these 
circles.” 
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The Secretary knew enough. The road to negotiations 
was being opened up. In fact, negotiations were already well - 
under way. Not only must he prepare German public opinion, 
gradually and carefully, but he must also give to the enemy 
proof of Germany’s willingness to negotiate. He declared : 

‘“‘ So long as every overture is regarded by the others as 
a peace offensive, as a trap, as something false for the purpose 
of sowing dissension between allies, so long as every attempt 
at rapprochement is immediately most violently denounced by 
the enemies of rapprochement in the various. countries, so 
long is it impossible to see how any exchange of ideas can be 
started leading to peace.” 

These words were addressed to those whom the Secretary 
wanted at all costs to remain quiet and satisfied. But to all 
others and to London he addressed the following remark : 

“Without such an exchange of ideas, in view of the enor- 
mous magnitude of this coalition war and of the number of 
Powers, including those from overseas, involved in it, an abso- 
lute end can hardly be expected through purely military deci- 
sions alone, without any diplomatic negotiations.”’ 

He paused fora moment. Then a few additional sentences 
followed : 

‘“* Our position on the battlefields, our enormous reserves 
in military resources, our situation and determination at 
home, permit us to use such language. We hope that our 
enemies will perceive that against the resources at our disposal 
the idea of a victory for the Entente is a dream and an illu- 
sion. They will in due course, as Mr. Asquith expected from 
us, find a way to approach us with peace offers which corre- 
spond to the situation and satisfy German vital needs.” 

He stopped speaking. Despite his exhaustion and fatigue 
his speech had not been difficult to deliver. He knew the 
exact line he was going to follow in it. General Smuts’s tele- 
gram was before him. He waited for signs of opposition, 
hoping that there would be none. If none came he would have 
advanced by a tremendous stride. Until six o’clock in the 
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afternoon the debate continued along conventional lines As 
he was leaving the Reichstag, the Secretary, who had been 
called to his office, heard the Chancellor say, ‘‘ Kiihlmann 
has spoken very nicely.” 

The Secretary requested the Vice-Chancellor to represent 
him in the House, but to call him in case of need. He then 
drove off to the Foreign Office. 

Shortly thereafter the Reichstag was up in arms. Count 
Westarp, one of the Conservative leaders, had mounted the 
speaker’s platform. Opposition to the Secretary’s speech 
was not expected at this late hour. All the more vehement 
was the Count’s belated expression of anger. The Count’s 
point of view was largely shared by the high military officers, 
for the Quartermaster General had made haste to express to 
the Chancellor his misgivings about the Secretary’s attitude 
as expressed in his speech. The basis of Count Westarp’s 
attack was quite clearly put : 

“* Just as our good sword has brought us peace in the 
East, so too will our sword have to bring us peace in the 
West. 

““T cannot omit, therefore, to point out that the Secretary 
of State couched his declaration in terms that made it possible 
to doubt whether he shared the opinion which I have just 
expressed. 

*T cannot possibly conceive that the Secretary of State 
wanted to say the opposite. 

‘“* T eannot conceive that the Secretary of State wanted to 
express the view that negotiations only, and not military 
decisions alone, would lead us to victory.” 

The attack by the Pan-Germans was thus launched. Both 
the Chancellor and the Secretary had left the Reichstag. 
Count Westarp’s misrepresentations of the Secretary’s remarks 
were uttered without a challenge. It could thus do far- 
reaching damage until the next day’s session. The Secretary 
looked upon this incident as disturbing only because of its 
possible effect upon the confidential negotiations he was carry- 
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ing on. And possibly he may also have thought of his re- 
sponsibility to the Chancellor. There had not been time to 
give an outline of his speech to the Chancellor; he had 
thus acted on his own responsibility. He was particularly 
anxious not to involve the Chancellor. 

““T ought to have submitted the speech to you”’, he 
said. ‘‘ But owing to the lack of time, this was a physical 
impossibility. Do you endorse all that I have said? If 
there is anything in my speech to which you do not subscribe, 
I am ready to resign.” 

The Chancellor decided without hesitation that he would 
support the Secretary unconditionally. He assured him that 
he understood his position. 

‘Do you want to speak to-day ?”’ he added. 

The whole conversation, conducted briefly before the 
session opened, was quite casual. 

“I had not intended to,” replied the Secretary. “I 
merely want to correct what has been said.” 

The Chancellor said that he would speak in order to 
quiet things down. He did not want any opposition to raise 
its head. 

During Count Hertling’s speech, the Secretary felt that 
the Chancellor was going too far in the direction of con- 
ceding to the Pan-German point of view. Since the text 
was nowhere available, the Secretary requested Count Westarp 
for a stenographic copy of the speech in which the Count had 
attacked him. Having thus asked his opponent for the 
material with which to conduct his fight, the Minister was 
concerned to defend himself in the most restrained and polite 
language. The Reichstag had no idea of what the head of the 
Foreign Office was trying to save and establish, it was like a 
stage set before the Minister, upon which the actors neither. 
understood nor could be expected to understand what was 
going forward: they were merely a number of noisy figures 
who imagined themselves important, but who could only 
play one role successfully, the role of refraining from making 
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trouble. These figures left the Secretary cold so long as 
they did not disturb his well-laid secret plans. In his speech 
the Secretary made concessions, possibly going even beyond 
the limits which he had regarded as too far in the Chancellor’s 
speech. He did this unconsciously, being deeply pre-occupied 
with an entirely different matter. These concessions he was 
able to make without danger to the game he was playing. 
He made them to prevent one single thing, namely a noisy 
opposition for which he knew that people abroad were eagerly 
listening. As far as the expression he had used about “‘ diplo- 
matic negotiations ’’ was concerned, it was easy to make him- 
self clear on that point. In reality he had said the very 
opposite of what the Pan-German leader had tried to make 
him say. With the aid of the stenographic report, the Secre- 
tary was able to declare : 

“* The text of my speech was absolutely clear. The interpo- 
lation of the word ‘ only’ is a direct reversal of what I said.” 

In order to prove Count Westarp’s misconstruction 
of the Secretary’s speech it was only necessary to examine 
the uncorrected stenographic report of the speech. But the 
Minister treated his political opponent and his party with a 
politeness that nobody understood. In order to quiet him 
and eliminate him as a disturber, the Secretary left him every- 
thing that his pride could ask. Anyone ignorant of his 
hidden policy could, if he wished, interpret the Secretary’s 
politeness as weakness. In his readiness to yield in un- 
important things he had counted upon a certain noblesse in 
things that mattered. He would have done better, perhaps, 
not to have gone so far, but rather to have contented himself 
with a mere correction of his opponent’s statement. He 
misinterpreted the psychological situation. He did not 
realise that his readiness to yield, which to him seemed easily 
intelligible and quite without danger, must seem strange to 
the uninitiated. In his pre-occupation with his hidden 
motives, he overlooked the fact that his hearers were judging 
his actions without the knowledge of these motives to guide 
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them. Thus the cry about the Secretary’s weakness quickly 
turned into a demand for his resignation and that he should 
leave the Government. It became a party slogan against an 
unpopular and much-hated man who had at last displayed 
a vulnerable spot. His interpretation of his speech and his 
reference to the actual text of what he had said remained 
unheard in the midst of the turmoil that arose. Indeed, his 
hearers were quite indifferent to his defence. The opposition 
from the Right—the very thing that the Secretary had most 
feared—assumed ominous proportions. 

Nobody save the Chancellor knew that the Secretary was 
really speaking in the Reichstag to an entirely different 
audience ; yet both that audience and the Reichstag, although 
the speech must have this double character, must be satisfied— 
that is—without Count Westarp’s grave and unexpected 
misconstruction. Possibly the Secretary’s secret plans were 
even yet to be saved, if the Emperor himself would defend 
him against his attackers. The Chief of the Foreign Office 
had not been able to bring himself to speak of the threads 
he was weaving either to his closest colleagues in the Foreign 
Office or to the most intimate circle of representatives of the 
people, and least of all to the Supreme Command. Everybody 
knew about the direct report that Count Czernin had made to 
the Emperor Charles. And the Secretary had often enough 
sat at the table of the Supreme Command and had equally 
often been surprised at the carelessness with which confidential 
matters were openly discussed. He feared human frailty, 
the human itch to communicate news. He feared letters 
sent home for publication, in which the most surprising things 
had appeared from time to time. He feared references by 
telephone at the front, knowing that the French had the most 
perfect apparatus for tapping the wires. The Secretary felt 
that for the French to get any inkling of what was on foot 
would be the worst thing that could happen. The Secretary, 
therefore, acted—he had the power of attorney to do so. 
But he said nothing. Now, at a moment in a position of grave 
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danger, when there was nobody else who could avert this 
danger, he took the Emperor into his confidence. 

Accordingly he sent a confidant to Spa who arrived 
with an exact description in writing of the progress and 
results of these secret negotiations. The Secretary’s repre- 
sentative was unable to see the Emperor personally. Indeed, 
it seemed to this envoy as though the Kaiser was trying to 
emphasize the fact that he and the leaders of the nation’s 
foreign policy had little in common. Baron von Griinau, 
therefore, transmitted the Secretary’s report to the Emperor, 
who was urged by the Secretary to consider it confidential 
even toward General Ludendorff. 

Emperor William acknowledged the receipt of the Informa- 
tion in a reply which suggested doubt whether the negotia- 
tions or the enemy statesman who was involved in them should 
be considered as important as they seemed to be to the head 
of the German Foreign Office. In no way, however, did the 
Emperor take a position against the Secretary. 

During the days which followed, it seemed as though 
the Emperor’s attitude towards the Minister was changing. 
In an important discussion about a certain aspect of the 
Kastern question, the Chancellor himself suddenly took upon 
himself to represent the Foreign Office, and the Chief of the 
Chancellery, von Radowitz, summoned Ambassador von 
Rosenberg from Berlin to Spa, although the Secretary would 
have been the logical man to attend such a conference. There- 
upon the Secretary offered his resignation to the Chancellor, 
repeating what he had already said on the day of his speech 
in the Reichstag; but since he had been persuaded to take 
office by the special request of the Emperor he wanted the 
Emperor himself to decide about his resignation. An appoint- 
ment with the Emperor was postponed from day to day, but 
finally the Secretary left for Spa. 

On July 7th, 1918, the Secretary gave the Emperor a 
complete picture of coming developments, without hiding 
anything, and then took the action which his high position 
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warranted. He declared that he must offer his resignation, 
but that in the exercise of his high office, he must advise 
against its acceptance. In the whole course of the war there 
had been no moment so favourable as the present one; the 
war was lost unless the negotiations which he had begun were 
carried through to a successful issue. The parties of the Left, 
the Secretary told the Emperor, had for a long time been 
growing in strength. The wearer of the crown, the dynasty, 
the very existence of the Empire, everything was in danger. 

On the day before the Secretary’s audience took place, 
the Chancellor had been under the impression that the resigna- 
tion would not be accepted. The next morning, before the 
Secretary entered the garden of the Imperial villa that was to 
serve as an audience room, the Chancellor no longer had this 
impression. In the Emperor’s immediate entourage there 
were, during the first week of July, the Chief of his Civil 
Cabinet, von Berg, a true friend and devoted admirer of his 
sovereign and a representative of old Prussian traditions ; 
and in addition to him, the Chief of the Imperial Chancellery, 
von Radowitz, who was not only in favour with Emperor 
William but also with the military leaders, who held him in 
high esteem and preferred him to other emissaries. 

General Ludendorff was at that time at Avesnes. Be- 
tween the Chancellor’s two estimates of the probability of 
the acceptance of the Secretary’s resignation, General 
Ludendorff had had a long telephone conversation with one 
of the Emperor’s advisers. It should be mentioned that the 
General had been in Spa together with the Field-marshal 
on the day after the Secretary’s confidential messenger had 
left the Imperial headquarters at the front. 

In Avesnes, great exasperation was felt about the Secre- 
tary. At the officers’ mess, the word “ traitor’’ was used 
quite openly. All the army leaders at Avesnes feared that by 
the toleration of such a speech as the Secretary had delivered, 
the fighting quality of the army would be weakened and they 
themselves, whose onward march would have been irresistible, 
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would not only be cheated of the satisfaction of having brought 
about a decision by force of arms, but even disappointed 
by his carelessness of what might have been their best 
reminiscences. 

The Quartermaster General had had a whole series of 
acute disagreements with the Secretary. The most serious of 
these had arisen over the regulation of the Eastern question. 
The General still remembered how he had to wait outside 
the door of the Emperor’s chamber while the Secretary, on 
January 2nd, 1918, immediately prior to the meeting of the 
Crown Council of Bellevue, had defended the merits of an 
** Austro-Polish ” solution and the renunciation of all annexa- 
tion of Polish territory to Germany, even the “ broad Polish 
strip along the frontier.” At that time General Hoffmann and 
Secretary von Kuhlmann had been of one mind, and from 
that time dated the bitter opposition of the Quartermaster 
General to both. General Hoffmann was difficult to do 
without, though General Ludendorff wanted to have nothing 
more to do with him. And the Emperor protected General 
Hoffmann. But Ludendorff made no attempt to conceal his 
aversion for the Secretary, and he treated him quite openly 
with every sign of an assumption of superiority. Everywhere 
General Ludendorff felt the Secretary’s opposition—in the 
Eastern question, in the Belgian question. Thus far the 
Quartermaster General had had his way only when his opinion 
happened to coincide with that of the Secretary. In every 
other case, the head of the Foreign Office had been able to 
bring the Emperor to decide in his favour. Now the Secre- 
tary had even dared to interfere with the Army, which | 
was difficult enough already to hold in check. At no time was 
the Quartermaster General more on thorns to know the 
Emperor’s decision. 

Emperor William decided to accept the resignation of 
Secretary von Kiihlmann. He declared that the Army could 
not be restrained. The Chancellor advised that the Secre- 
tary should hold himself in readiness in case the thread which 
he had spun should become stronger. With his fatalistic 
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smile, the Secretary agreed to this. He suggested that the 
evidence which he was to have produced concerning the readi- 
ness of German public opinion for peace, would not be made 
more convincing by the public dismissal of the man who had 
sought to obtain this evidence. The attempt of Secretary 
von Kiihlmann had failed. He fell. 

Into the Army Headquarters came the new Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Admiral von Hintze. 

Admiral von Hintze was a man of many parts. He was a 
romantic character, who had taken part in a hundred adven- 
tures, now in the salons of the diplomats, now upon ships 
cruising upon distant seas, often at court, but always happiest 
in tropical countries. He was a man of excellent address. 
All the time that he was on the move as a German envoy, 
crossing from Mexico to Pekin, from China to Norway, the 
Admiral never referred to politics or diplomacy. His fellow 
travellers were charmed by his attractive personality. It 
was not clear whether this quality in him was due to native 
wisdom or modest pride or pose. Nor could anyone tell from 
his bright, flashing eyes whether their sparkle was that of a 
Frederick the Great or the triumph at a successful flirtation. 
He was an adept at surrounding himself with an air of mystery 
and importance. Thus after talking about music, or books, 
or foreign countries or archeology with apparently equally 
profound knowledge, he would suddenly disappear into his 
cabin, where, with his Chinese servant as a guard before his 
door, he would work for hours at a time. Somehow he was 
always able to create about himself an atmosphere that made 
it difficult to determine whether his chief quality was virtuo- 
sity or devilry. Many who learned to know him called him a 
man of parts. Many who claimed to know him equally well 
designated him a charlatan. Certain it is that this rich 
merchant’s son with the manner of a globe-trotter made 
an impression even upon the Emperor. It is certain, too, 
that he displayed energy, persuasive powers and readiness 
of wit on many an occasion. Americans who hated him called 
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him a cynic. The Emperor was charmed with the political 
world-organisation that the Admiral unfolded with such 
talent. His plans were natural, self-evident, brilliantly 
conceived, and usually needed but one condition for success. 
And listening to the Admiral’s conclusions, one forgot this 
condition upon which everything depended. The Emperor 
was deceived by the brilliancy and fire and by the spirit 
shown in portraying the scheme. 

The Admiral always tried to appear as a man of parts. 
Thus when he was invited to a dinner by Ambassador Joffe, 
he wore a red carnation in his buttonhole, in recognition of 
the fact that the Soviet Republic had no decorations. He 
was more like the Lord Goring of Oscar Wilde’s play, who 
lorded it over brilliant salons with sparkling paradoxes, 
than the type of diplomat of the post-Bismarckian era. He 
was an altogether new type in the German Government. 

The German war parties claimed him as their own when 
this envoy to the Norwegian Court left Christiania for the 
Wilhelmstrasse. His record for ‘“‘ push” entitled him to be 
considered one of their number ; they saw in him a “ devilish 
good fellow’. In the harbour of Manila, as Flag-Lieutenant, 
he had negotiated successfully with Admiral Dewey. In 
Mexico, he had obtained reparation for the murder of Germans 
in Korodonga. The Quartermaster General greeted him at 
Army Headquarters as a “ strong man”’. 

No sooner had he been appointed than the Admiral sought 
an interview with General Ludendorff. In contrast with his 
former love of variety and adventure, the Admiral seemed 
now to want to base his policy upon sober realities. This did 
not mean that his accustomed resourcefulness need be lacking 
while he was carrying out the details of his new work. About 
the middle of July he asked the Quartermaster General for a 
clear-cut answer to the question whether he, General Luden- 
dorff, was sure of victory over the Western Powers. There 
was no hesitation in the General’s answer. He did not 
even qualify his answer in any way. His reply was “ cer- 
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tainly, yes”. Brief though the time was that had passed,— 
from the middle of July to the middle of August,—important 
events had taken place on the Western front. The German 
offensive, the decisive attack of the Quartermaster General, 
had turned into a defence. And this defence had received 
a heavy blow on August 8th. There was now good reason to 
doubt whether General Ludendorff’s hoped-for decisive victory 
by force of arms could materialize after such surprises. To 
Baron von Lersner (the representative of the Foreign Office 
with the Supreme Command) Crown Prince Rupert of 
Bavaria had confessed that he could see only a gloomy future 
ahead. Crown Prince William had painted a no less gloomy 
picture for the Baron. Before von Hintze’s visit to General 
Ludendorff, Baron von Lersner interpreted the situation to 
the Admiral as showing that every additional day of warfare 
was drawing Germany more irrevocably towards the abyss. 
The Secretary, however, returned from his talk with 
General Ludendorff saying that it was a matter of great satis- 
faction to him to be able to dispel all the Baron’s fears as 
groundless after the information he had received. The 
Quartermaster General had certainly had several exciting 
days since the second week in August. His moods of depres- 
sion had manifested themselves with even greater force than 
was usual when he spoke to the army commanders at the 
front. But his replies to the Secretary’s inquiries on August 
13th were absolutely clear cut. The Quartermaster General 
had now lost faith in a victory by an offensive, but in any case 
security was possible and, therefore, victory, if what he now 
said came true, namely, that “it would be possible by a 
strategic defensive to paralyse the enemy’s will-to-war and 
thus gradually to bring him nearer to peace.”’ The Secretary 
also heard General von Hindenburg declare that he would be 
able to remain upon French soil and thus compel peace. 
Secretary von Hintze was, however, none too optimistic 
about the general position of the Central Powers, and sought 
eagerly for an approach to peace. He considered the present 
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moment to be all the more propitious for taking steps towards 
peace, since the mood of the Generals and of their senior 
officers was still at heart optimistic. It would be wise and 
obviously desirable, however, to wait until the enemy’s 
advance had been definitely brought to a halt, until all the 
world could see that the German armies could not be defeated 
and could not be dislodged from France. But the moment 
that had been achieved, the time for taking steps towards 
peace would have arrived. The Secretary spoke of approach- 
ing neutfal mediators. He hoped for the possibility of media- 
tion through the Queen of Holland. To make a public offer 
of peace before all the world would have meant weakness. 
Judging from the representations made to him by the Supreme 
Command there was no reason for such an offer. But con- 
fidential negotiations and the acceptance of aid from third 
parties might well be considered. The Secretary expected 
much from an attempt which was to depend wholly upon 
tact, skill, spirit and cleverness at stage setting. Before the 
Emperor, the Generals, the Chancellor and himself met for 
a Crown Council on August 14th, the Admiral informed the 
Chancellor of his firm determination not to remain in office 
unless he were given power of attorney to undertake some such 
effort for peace. 

It was somewhat strange that neither the Field-marshal 
nor the Quartermaster General had a word to say during the 
meeting of the Crown Council about the progress of military 
events or about the general war situation. They took 
cognizance of the fact that the Chancellor and the Secretary 
received a power of attorney from the Emperor, couched, 
to be sure, in the most general terms, authorising them to 
look for a propitious moment for taking steps to bring about 
an understanding through neutral States; but they neither 
assented nor dissented. Finally the Secretary himself, 
seeing that the Quartermaster remained silent upon this 
important point, repeated the opinion expressed by Luden- 
dorff, that the enemy would finally be tired out by a 
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strategic defensive. General Ludendorff said nothing now 
to modify this view. Since necessity did not drive him and 
since, in fact, there was no urgency, the Secretary could bring 
all his resourcefulness into play. The information given 
him by the Supreme Command was of such nature that on 
August 21st, in his conference with party leaders in the Reichs- 
tag, he could deny the existence of any occasion for making 
a peace offer, and Count Hertling as late as September 3rd 
was able to give expression to a similar view in his conference 
with Ministers of State. As late as September 15th, the 
Imperial Chancellor felt able to assure the party leaders that 
the war could be carried on to the bitter end, that no offer 
of peace was under contemplation, and that the time was 
not ripe for one. In such a comfortable frame of mind had 
the Chancellor and the Secretary left the Crown Council 
of August 14th, as a result of the information given them 
by the Generals. 


Not only were the Chancellor and the Secretary reassured ; 
but everyone was anxious also to reassure the Emperor 
of Austria, who arrived at Army Headquarters at Spa on the 
day of the Crown Council. 

He came with a large following, including Count Burian, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Baron Arz, Chief of the 
General Staff. Formal though the meeting of the two 
Emperors was, there was at least no longer the sense of 
strained relations which had accompanied Emperor Charles’s 
visit of conciliation in May. In the Spring, Emperor William 
had put no faith in the representations made by Vienna con- 
cerning the letters to the Prince of Bourbon. Nevertheless 
in his meeting with Emperor Charles he had controlled him- 
self sufficiently to express outwardly his belief in the Vienna 
story. (The Emperor Charles, at that time, had given the 
impression of an uncertain, easily influenced personality.) 
He had felt that otherwise there would be a breach, which 
would have the most appalling consequences. Emperor 
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William had, therefore, acted in such a manner as not to 
seem unfriendly towards Emperor Charles and to avoid 
every unpleasant discussion ; and he had given instructions 
to his Cabinet Ministers to bring about even more friendly 
relations with their Austro-Hungarian guests than had 
hitherto existed, though these Ministers distrusted Emperor 
Charles more than did Emperor William himself. 

The Quartermaster General was not exactly an exponent 
of a policy of avoiding unpleasantnesses, but Emperor William 
had prevented the possibility of a break by throwing a veil 
over what had happened. At this former visit Baron Arz 
had entered into an argument with the Quartermaster General 
concerning the future of Poland. Ludendorff was determined 
to rend Poland asunder by taking a broad frontier strip from 
her, so that nothing but a torso would remain for the King- 
dom. Baron Arz had contended that the Emperor of Austria, 
if he was to be King of Poland, could certainly not cede 
Galicia to a Polish rump, and he had expressed the fear that 
General Ludendorff’s position might finally bring about a 
conflict. The General had replied by saying that, if the Polish 
question developed along these lines, he would declare war 
upon his ally and march into Austria-Hungary,—an an- 
nouncement that was perhaps a little untimely, inasmuch 
as the purpose of Emperor Charles’s visit to Spa had been 
that of ‘‘ deepening the alliance’’. Baron Arz, however, 
had considered the incident closed when he assured Luden- 
dorff that nobody in the Monarchy was afraid, and thus the 
‘* deepening of the alliance ’’ was effected despite the incident 
between the two Generals. 

Even then Emperor Charles had been absolutely opposed 
to any idea of a military convention, fighting obstinately 
against it despite Count Czernin’s less unyielding attitude. 
As far as military matters were concerned, the Emperor had 
authorised the Chief of the General Staff to sign merely a 
general agreement. More important, however, were the four 
points that had been signed by Secretary von Kihlmann and 
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Count Burian. These points provided for an understanding 
concerning so many political and economic interests of both 
countries that the two Empires would in future represent a 
union that went far beyond that of an alliance. Hmperor 
Charles had looked upon this agreement, which had been 
brought into some sort of relationship with the solution of 
the Polish question which had been constantly supported by 
Secretary von Kiihlmann, as something that was, in fact, 
nothing but a form, the only advantage of which lay in the 
fact that the friendship thus far pretended by the German 
Army ‘Headquarters and by the Imperial entourage had 
changed into something like real warmth. He had given 
his sanction to the convention without troubling about the 
future ; had given it, indeed, the more easily inasmuch as 
in his own mind he had promised little enough. 

To Emperor Charles the main thing had been to bring 
about an immediate declaration of mutual friendship be- 
tween the two Empires. Now, on his arrival at Spa in August, 
Emperor Charles no longer felt that he must face German 
reserve and coldness,—qualities he had feared on the occasion 
of his last visit in a much greater measure than he had actually 
experienced them. Now he came as the allied Monarch who 
had helped to deepen the alliance and who was now weighed 
down with heavy cares. Emperor William must needs listen 
to him and his Ministers in earnest this time. 

Emperor Charles, Count Burian, and Baron Arz had come 
to Spa agreed on the point that approaches to peace must 
now be made. The Emperor had instructed his Chief of 
Staff to confer with Generals Ludendorff and von Hinden- 
burg and to convince the German Supreme Command that 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy could not continue the war 
beyond the beginning of December. Count Burian was to 
discuss with Count Hertling the publication of a peace offer 
that the Foreign Minister intended to make in the immediate 
future. As for Emperor William, Emperor Charles intended 
himself to declare to him that “‘ We must make an end of it.” 
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Emperor William came away from his discussion with 
Emperor Charles in a most serious mood. Baron von Arz, 
with whom on former occasions the Emperor William had at 
once entered into conversation, gained the impression that the 
German Emperor was tense rather than hopelessly depressed. 
Later the Emperor had again talked with General von Arz 
with his usual geniality, but nothing important was said. 
Questions of detail were discussed with General Ludendorff. 

The Quartermaster General demanded troops for the 
Western front. In his view the decision still lay in the West, 
—in the impenetrability of the defensive line. At one time, 
the Quartermaster General had had all power in the East 
in his hands. At that time he was not concerned about the 
West. The decision of the war had seemed to him then to 
depend upon the development of events in the East. 

It was then that he had been transferred to the West 
and his whole outlook upon the war had changed : a decision 
seemed thinkable to him now only on the West. He was al- 
ways fascinated by the theatre of war in which he happened 
to be an actor. He had disagreed with General Hoffmann, 
his adviser for more than three years. The Quartermaster 
General had not failed to learn that towards the end of 1917 
General Hoffmann had had good prospects of becoming 
Imperial Chancellor. At the Crown Council at Bellevue, 
the coolness between the two men had developed into an actual 
break. General Hoffmann opposed every plan for an offen- 
sive upon the Western battle-fields. Together with Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria he had often spoken of the possibility 
of obtaining a decision neither in the East nor in the West, 
but where, after Russia had been excluded as a formidable 
opponent, Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf had always 
wanted to see a decision achieved—namely, in Italy. But 
General Ludendorff, like General Falkenhayn before him, 
had failed to comprehend the Marshal’s line of reasoning. 

During the days of Brest, a certain diplomat had said of 
the Quartermaster General : 
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‘“‘He is a billiard player who fails to understand one 
thing, namely that one can hit the ball without directly aiming 
at it, by playing the cushions. He can play only by aiming 
straight at the ball.” 

General Ludendorff could not comprehend that the 
West could be placed hors de combat by risking an advance 
into the plains of Northern Italy, with a base at Genoa. 
General Hoffmann’s influence was nullified ; distrust of him 
awakened. The Quartermaster General had hardly mentioned 
to him his changed view in regard to tactics, his proposed 
Western offensive. For a long time the West had been every- 
thing to him. Even if the Quartermaster General had now 
thought that the way via Italy might be followed, it would 
have been too late. He suggested to Baron von Arz that all 
the efforts of the Central Powers should now be united upon 
the western theatre of war. 

The Austro-Hungarian Chief of the General Staff had 
himself been in favour of making one more effort against 
Italy, in spite of what had happened at Brenta and on the 
Piave in June, 1918. In order to bring the troops down from 
the mountains into the warmer plains, he had planned an 
attack from the side of Vittorio, in the hope of thereby drawing 
the front in a line from Bassano to Treviso. There was some- 
thing of a contradiction in the fact that General von Arz 
named the month of December to General Ludendorff as 
marking the end of the war as far as Austria-Hungary was 
concerned, and yet was thinking of an attack upon Italy to 
begin in August or September. This was the manifestation 
of another characteristic of this intelligent general, which 
was both an advantage and a disadvantage ; namely that he 
was usually able to consider two things at the same time, 
to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of them both 
and to make his decision along either line according to the 
wishes of the Emperor or General Ludendorff, both of whom 
he was anxious to please. In general it may be said that 
Baron Arz was more of a commentator than an inspirer, more 
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of a chief of the Emperor’s military secretariat than a Chief 
of the General Staff, added to which he carried out the 
duties of a sort of Adjutant General whom his sovereign 
always took with him in his Imperial train. 

Only rarely did Baron Arz openly oppose any project ; 
the most that he would do was to hint in his genial, in- 
gratiating way at possible risks involved in it. At 
times he had brilliant ideas, but since he tolerated all cross- 
currents and every kind of personal independence above and 
below and around he did much harm through his passivity. 
Face to face with General Ludendorff, he now dropped his 
Italian plans, and he was all the more ready to promise Austro- 
Hungarian divisions for the western front in view of the fact 
that General Ludendorff expressed himself in anything but 
pessimistic language. The Quartermaster General must 
know what he was demanding and what he was hindering, 
what he was doing and for what he was assuming responsi- 
bility. Whether he was now controlling his nerves or merely 
hiding what he felt, the fact remained that the Quarter- 
master General showed himself as a ‘thoroughly strong 
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character’ in claiming that by defensive measures he would 
force his enemy to make peace. 

He also had a talk with Emperor Charles. The young 
Emperor had come to Spa feeling anxious and depressed, 
but his mood visibly changed into one of renewed faith at 
all events in regard to the military position, after the explana- 
tions which were made to him by the Quartermaster General. 
When the hour for leaving came the world and the future 
- appeared to him in rosier hues. 

It was, however, less easy to relieve the depression of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Burian, who had talked 
to Chancellor Hertling of his official offer of peace. The 
Chancellor was able to assure Count Burian as a result of the 
discussions in the Crown Council, that the German policy, 
also, was to take advantage of the first opportunity for efforts 
towards peace. But he tried to dissuade the Austrian 
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Minister from making an official offer of peace. Of all the 
statesmen who had been brought into prominence by the 
war, there was none whom it was more difficult to turn away 
from a decision which he regarded as already fixed than Count 
Burian. For each theme he had a hundred “ points to de- 
fine’, as he himself called it. In the general headquarters 
at Teschen, he had brought Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg to the verge of exhaustion by making these “ defini- 
. Marshal Conrad watched the tall Chancellor grow 
faint and wilt during the strange discussion, until he seemed 
likely to fall under the table. On the other hand the Chan- 
cellor discovered that the Marshal at last began to doze, 
without thereby in any way disturbing the Minister, who 


> 


tions ’ 


continued to “ define ”’ to the very end. 

Perhaps the Czar of the Bulgarians, malicious as he 
sometimes was, characterised the doctrinaire attitude of the 
Minister best when he said on one occasion : 

“Herr von Burian is a professor. He thinks all Europe 
is his auditorium. But it isn’t.” 

Despite all the persuasive arguments of the Imperial 
Chancellor, the Minister was not convinced that a public offer 
of peace would have the opposite effect to that which was 
desired. He started upon the return journey to Vienna less 
satisfied than was Emperor Charles. People who saw him 
in the course of the journey found him thoroughly vexed 
and irritated. He had been prevailed upon reluctantly to 
promise to wait, in view of the fact that the Germans had 
said that they would take a step towards peace as soon as a 
favourable opportunity presented itself. Above all he had 
promised not to take any steps on behalf of Austria-Hungary 
without first arriving at an understanding with Germany 
on the matter. 

All in all, not very much had been accomplished in Spa, 
nor anything definite, either during the Crown Council or 
during the course of the Emperor’s visit. Again the sum 
total of the result was a compromise: those in charge of the 
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destinies of Austria-Hungary had been slightly encouraged ; 
and on the German side, there was a greater willingness to 
recognize the necessity of peace, though nothing definite on 
this point had been arranged. 

The battles on the Western front proceeded. The internal 
political struggles in Austria did not cease. 


Though it might appear to many as a late hour in which 
to take the matter up, Baron von Hussarek began at last to 
reflect seriously upon the South Slav problem. No sooner 
had the provisional budget been voted, than he got into 
touch with those who were most closely concerned with this 
most serious of all Austro-Hungarian questions, namely, 
the Hungarians. He began his negotiations with them at a 
time when he was attempting to construct a coalition cabinet 
to take the place of his cabinet of government officials, an 
attempt that he pertinaciously repeated again and again, 
making all sorts of small concessions, but no broad decisions. 

He found that the Hungarians were “steeped in the 
South Slav question”’, which merely meant that they would 
not listen to any re-opening of this question. The South 
Slav question had never existed for Count Stephen Tisza ; 
in peace as well as in war, Field-marshal Conrad had fought in 
vain for a solution of it; nor would the Hungarian Premier, 
Dr. Wekerle, now admit the existence of a South Slav question. 
Prince Louis Windischgratz was perhaps the only man 
with whom, within certain limits, it was possible to discuss 
the subject in Budapest. At any rate, nobody but this eccen- 
tric prince, generally filled with quaint notions, had any 
sympathies for the Croatians, the Serbians and the Slovenes 
within the Monarchy. In the case of the Prince, the reasons 
were obscure, though one of them may have been that his 
travels in Serbia had in some degree awakened in him a sense 
of the gravity of this South Slav question. But Baron 
von Hussarek had first to negotiate with the Hungarian 
Premier. One after another he called three Ministerial 
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councils together about the middle of August. He was deter- 
mined at last to stir the Hungarians up out of their lethargy. 
He failed. Hungary was unapproachable in this matter. 
Finally the Premier tried the policy of looking upon Hun- 
gary as an independent and autonomous power, and addressed 
a formal note to its Government. This note had as little effect 
as had all his other attempts to deal with the South Slav 
question. Thereupon Baron von Hussarek took train for 
Budapest. There he had two interviews with Premier 
Wekerle. After lunch, perhaps, over the coffee he might 
bring about what could not be accomplished during formal 
official discussions. Lieutenant General Baron von Sarkotic, 
governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina, whose opinion might be 
_ of importance in connexion with this subject, happened 
to be passing through Budapest at the time and to pay a 
visit to the Premier. The Hungarian Premier, however, 
was not to be persuaded. Finally he made a remark- 
able offer of compromise; no further discussion about 
the South Slav question because he regarded it as a purely 
Hungarian affair; but as compensation therefor, “‘ unlimited 
food supplies’’. This offer of the Premier was especially 
strange in view of the fact that Hungary’s policy regarding 
food for Austria had been to make endless difficulties on the 
ground of the great dearth of food within her own frontiers. 
Hungary had looked on at the grave shortage in the other half 
of the Empire, and had stood coldly by while strikes, disorders 
and every form of misfortune tending to weaken the nation 
had been taking place in Austria, without realising the cold 
fact that such a policy, heading straight for surrender, must 
finally be disastrous for Hungary also. Now, quite un- 
expectedly, the Hungarian Premier promised to supply 
bread, providing nothing be said about the oft-quoted “‘integ- 
rity’? of Hungary. If, however, the Austrian premier, 
Baron von Hussarek, found the suggestion of his Hungarian 
colleague a strange one, the Hungarian Premier on his part 
was surprised at the point of view of the Bosnian governor. 
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“I always thought”, said the Hungarian Premier to 
Baron von Hussarek, while Sarkotic was indulging in a 
short nap after the coffee, ‘‘ that His Excellency, Governor 
Sarkotic, was on my side. But I see he is on yours.” 

But even the attitude of the Head of the government of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, who ruled over the Southern Slavs, 
did not change the opinion or the position of Dr. Wekerle. 
The conversations at Budapest were remembered as nothing 
more than pleasant luncheons. The Austrian Premier might 
possibly have made a cabinet issue of this whole question, 
but he refrained from doing so. He returned to Vienna, not 
only to continue negotiations with the parties, but also because 
the German Secretary of State, von Hintze, had announced 
his intention of coming to present himself to Emperor Charles. 


It was quite natural that Admiral von Hintze, upon 
arriving in Vienna during the first days of September, should 
embrace every opportunity offered in the midst of negotiations 
of every sort, for continuing his discussions with the Austrian 
Ally concerning the most important point confronting them, 
namely what steps were to be undertaken to bring about peace. 
Count Burian had not abandoned his idea of a public offer of 
peace, of which he had spoken in Spa. But Secretary von 
Hintze, who addressed Austro-Hungarian public opinion 
with phrases about “‘ a strategic retreat ’’ in France, who gave 
assurances that ‘‘ peace would come in the West as in the 
East ”’, who in Vienna gave evidence of his reputation for wit 
by coining such phrases as “ war is not a garden of roses”’, 
and who at this time replied to a petition of an evangelical 
Rhenish Workers’ organization with a message saying “‘ the 
confidence in a victorious ending of the war ought to be 
strengthened from the pulpit ’’—this Secretary of State during 
his visit to Vienna was full of hope for the future, a hope which 
he publicly expressed and which included even a hope for new 
military achievements. In the midst of a defensive manceuvre 
for which he was constantly demanding new troops, the 
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Quartermaster General had thought fit to plan a new demon- 
stration against Roumania, who was carrying out her duties 
arising out of the treaty of peace in a most unsatisfactory 
manner, if at all. For this purpose General Ludendorff con- 
sidered that he might possibly use the troops from the Ukraine 
(who were not a particularly well drilled lot). He was not 
led to make such a decision by the dearth of men in the west, 
nor by the wishes of the Bulgarian troops, which certainly 
were stationed far away, nor by the excellent condition of the 
Roumanian army, which had ended the war after a victory 
over the troops of General von Mackensen at Maracesti in 
which the attacking party had suffered heavy losses. Baron 
Arz, too, believed that preparations must be made for any 
eventuality in Roumania. Secretary von Hintze defended 
Ludendorff’s idea of a demonstration with great energy. 
Baron Arz interposed no difficulties for an undertaking that 
seemed to him only a contingent one. 

The Chief of the General Staff gave less of his thought 
to warlike deeds, knowing as he did the opinions of both Count 
Burian and of the Emperor on the subject. Emperor Charles 
had long ago abandoned the cheerful and confident tone which 
he had had after the conference with the Quartermaster General 
and with which he had left Spa. Count Burian desired peace ; 
the Premier, Baron von Hussarek, desired peace, and the 
Emperor showed himself determined to fight only for an early 
ending of the war. 

In Vienna, Secretary von Hintze was accorded all the 
honours of a distinguished guest. Count Burian gave a 
political luncheon in his honour at Hetzendorf Castle. In the 
evening the German Ambassador, Count Wedel, invited him 
to dinner. During the interval between these two engage- 
ments, the Hungarian Premier, who had come to the Austrian 
capital, called upon him. The next morning, the Emperor 
Charles was to receive him. The Admiral was not, however, 
to appear in the summer residence of the Emperor at Reichenau 
without having been specially prepared for the visit, for, 
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while he was engaged in conversation with the Chief of the 
General Staff over their coffee, following the luncheon at 
Hetzendorf, the Emperor asked for the Premier, Baron von 
Hussarek, to be called to the telephone in the adjoining room. 

*““ Please have a talk with Hintze. Paint the situation 
to him in the blackest colours. Even blacker than it really 
is. Arz is now speaking to him at my request. You talk to 
him this evening. Tomorrow I shall do so myself.” 

The Premier accordingly had his talk. with the Admiral, 
but as they parted, he sighed : 

** What can one do against the German generals ! ”’ 

In this connexion he recalled a remark which the former 
Premier, Count Stiirgkh, claimed to have heard Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg make : 

‘** Yes—but the generals ; of course I can’t——. 

On the day following, the German Secretary of State 
heard the Emperor explain his point of view. Nevertheless 
he remained firm in his opposition to Count Burian’s peace 
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manceuvre. He hinted at plans of his own along other 
lines. At this time it seemed as though his outlook on the 
general war position was not a pessimistic one. He spoke 
of the plans for a demonstration in Roumania. He was filled 
with all his early confidence in the power of the German arms. 
In his conversation he maintained a confident, cheerful 
tone. Three days later he left Vienna. He seemed indeed 
to be a man of many parts. 

It is possible that he had merely worn a mask in Vienna,— 
although in that case it was strange that he should so earnestly 
discuss plans for a new campaign. At any rate, upon leaving 
Berlin for Spa on September 8th, he took with him a question- 
naire from the Imperial Chancellor to the Quartermaster 
General, as to 

‘‘ whether in connexion with a strategic defensive an 
occasional offensive was still possible ; whether the retirement 
of the army would be brought to a stop by taking up a posi- 
tion that was capable of being held for a prolonged period ; 
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for how long a period was the army supplied with provisions 
and equipment ? ”’ 

The Quartermaster General replied : 

that occasional offensive manceuvres were possible, but 
that nothing could be said about the time of such manceuvres ; 
that it was impossible to determine exactly when the retire- 
ment could be stopped, but that it would be soon; that 
provisions and equipment were assured for years with the sole 
exception of potatoes, of which there was a considerable 
dearth. 

Although in Vienna Secretary von Hintze had assumed an 
attitude of strength, and although the reply of the Quarter- 
master General did not seem unfavourable, nevertheless the 
impressions he had gained during his visit to Vienna seemed to 
compel the Secretary to come to the decision, not to make 
the final outcome of the war dependent upon force of arms, 
but upon the skill of diplomatists and upon attempts to 
bring about an understanding. Secretary von Hintze now 
secretly held the same opinion as that to which Secretary 
von Kiihlmann had come more than a year previously. The 
Admiral conferred with the Supreme Command, which had 
assumed a purely negative attitude during the meeting of the 
Crown Council of August 14th. Now the Command agreed 
to immediate steps being taken towards neutral mediation. 
On September 11th, 1918, Secretary von Hintze sent the 
following telegram to the Foreign Office : 

“* His Majesty and the Supreme Army Command agree to 
undertake immediate steps for an appeal to a neutral Power. 
Please wire this to the Ambassador at Vienna with orders to 
notify the Austro-Hungarian government and to invite the 
latter to second or at least to agree to this action. Also to 
Ambassador at Sofia and to Count Bernstorff and Talaat 
Pasha. Please inform Chancellor.” 

Evidently the view of the Supreme Command had changed 
to a less confident one, inasmuch as their acceptance of the 
preliminary labours of the Admiral was expressly given, and 
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this despite the fact that for all its cautiousness, the Quarter- 
master General’s answer was capable of the opposite inter- 
pretation. But the Secretary had accomplished something 
positive—the way was clear for his endeavours. 

He spoke of Holland, of the Queen of the Netherlands, of the 
Dutch Ambassador in Berlin. He surrounded himself with an 
air of great caution and mystery. Such was his usual manner. 


The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister waited. As late 
as August Baron von MHussarek, the Prime Minister, 
despite the many difficulties which he was facing in his. 
own country, had not considered the external situation 
to be too serious to risk making an offer of peace. Now, 
however, the Foreign Minister found that conditions within 
the Monarchy had reached a point that made it necessary to 
discuss peace as speedily as possible. 

As late as August, von Hussarek had publicly declared : 

“The war will end when common sense_ triumphs. 
Whether this moment is near at hand or far removed is 
something that cannot be judged from here.” 

He had denied that there were any dangers of a material 
kind : 

‘“* According to the reports before me, our food situation 
is assured for the fifth year of war, though of course the utmost 
economy is necessary.” 

Such statements, however, were merely intended to buoy 
up public opinion. The Premier knew that he could no 
longer expect any supplies from the Czech farmers. And as 
far as the ‘‘ common sense ”’ of the enemy was concerned, this 
had just been demonstrated by his forming an alliance with 
the Czechs. In addition, the enemy was advancing in France. 
When the Prime Minister turned from the external to the 
internal situation, he was obliged to admit to himself that his 
position with regard to the political parties which were about 
to assemble again in the Reichstag for the Autumn session, 
was at best as weak as it had been in Summer. He 
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was out of favour with the German representatives because 
he had failed to carry into effect certain promises which 
he had taken over none too willingly from Seidler’s 
Ministry. The time for carrying out these promises had 
passed. The German representatives also expressed alarm at © 
the propaganda of the South Slavs for independence, a propa- 
ganda which they found was suddenly being conducted with 
great vigour, centring round a South Slav priest, Korosec. 
Thus the position of the Cabinet was even weaker in the 
Autumn than it had been in the Summer. 

As far as the South Slavs were concerned, their attitude 
towards the Ministry remained an antagonistic one. Baron 
von Hussarek distrusted this propagandist cleric Korosec. 
He found that other South Slavs were more frank with him, 
whereas Korosec treated him with reserve. Finally, when the 
propaganda became even more vigorous in its tone, the Baron 
called upon the South Slav Bishop, Jeglic, upon whom Korosec 
was of course dependent, to put a stop to the priest’s activities. 
But the Bishop shielded the priest, and in his reply to the 
Baron’s note declared that everything was being done in 
the most loyal manner and that nothing was being at- 
tempted but to secure for the South Slavs the position 
that was due to them. The Premier, however, had just 
been trying to win such a position for them, but his only 
success had been that everywhere throughout the Monarchy 
rumours were current about plans for a federation. To 
complete the mass of cross purposes, the Chairman of the 
“Czech Union” hastened to deny even the possibility of 
any attempt to create a federation, issuing the following 
statement : 

“The Executive of the Czech Union has authorized 
nobody to negotiate with the Hussarek government about 
Constitutional reform or about the transformation of Austria- 
Hungary into a federation.”’ 

It is true that the Premier had as yet made no advances 
of any kind to the Czechs, but the Czechs seized upon the 
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occasion to emphasize anew their dissociation from Austria. 
Wherever the Premier might look, all his work since the middle 
of July had been in vain. He stood exactly where he had then 
stood. Even his majority in Parliament was again in doubt. 
His sponsorship of the South Slavs, even though he bitterly 
complained about the ‘propagandist Bishop and _ his priest, 
had amounted to a decision in policy, late though it had 
been made, and little statesmanship though it showed. But 
immediately the Hungarians were up in arms. The Minister 
was really in doubt whether he should insist upon the 
creation of a great South Slav State as a new pillar of the 
Monarchy, whether he should proceed with the federative 
idea at all, or whether he should capitulate to the Hungarians. 
At any rate, he issued a denial of any plans for a federation. 

The confusion now became worse confounded. It in- 
creased because opposition was raised by everybody against 
everybody else and against everything. No one yielded his 
own special points, and it was evident that no system and no 
formula could any longer satisfy the many different demands 
which had been expressed ever since Parliament had been 
called: it was but a question of time until the confusion 
and the feverish unrest reached boiling point. 

At this stage Count Burian took a hand. Let Baron von 
Hussarek see how he would get along with his attempts at 
a compromise. Let Secretary von Hintze experiment with 
his attempts at Dutch intervention. Austria-Hungary must 
now make a direct peace initiative. The Minister was con- 
-fident that his power to convince people, his ability to “ de- 
fine ’’ which he had long carried about within himself, would 
have great effect upon the enemy. He therefore decided to 
send his offer of peace out into the world. 

Germany had been promised that any such action should 
under all circumstances be first reported to her. General 
Cramon, the German Military Representative, to whom Em- 
peror Charles had once more emphasized his conviction that 
Austria-Hungary could endure no further delay, had done 
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everything within his power to prevent the publication of 
Burian’s offer. But he could gain nothing more from Emperor 
Charles than a promise to send word to the Emperor William 
before the note was issued. 

The General immediately got into touch with the Emperor 
William, and very soon thereafter, in Reichenau, he presented 
to the Emperor Charles an urgent message from the Kaiser, 
in which his ally was once more advised against the projected 
step. But the permission to inform the German ally had 
been followed so promptly by action that the warning from 
Spa arrived too late. The opinion of Count Burian, to 
which he had clung tenaciously since the middle of August 
and which had been strengthened by what had taken place in 
the interior of the country, had triumphed. 


The offer of peace was published on September 15th. 
On that day a fierce battle was fought on the Bulgarian 
front. 


V 
BULGARIA 


BITTER as were the hardships experienced by the Central 
Powers during the fourth year of war; severe as was the 
suffering as the channels through which Austria-Hungary 
and Germany drew their food supplies dried up one after 
another with dramatic and terrible suddenness; still worse 
was the suffering and still more complete the exhaustion of 
Bulgaria. The Macedonian summer succeeded a winter that 
had drained the last reserves of power of this country. Since 
1912, since the stormy battles around Adrianople and the days 
of Chataldja, now unreal and distant as a myth, fathers and 
sons had been continuously under arms. They had fought 
with the Serbians and broken their alliance with them; for 
the sake of gain, they had spilled their blood fighting against 
the Serbians. The Roumanians had marched against them. 
In 1913, when peace was dictated to them at Bucarest, they 
had furled their flags silently, gritting their teeth in realiza- 
tion of their impotence. Now they were anxious for years of 
peace, for years of recuperation. The day of reckoning must 
come. The later it came, the surer it would be. And also, 
the more terrible. 

The clash of the nations came too soon for them. The 
German envoy, von Rosenberg, had to bring into play all his 
persuasive powers before he was able to stir the Bulgarians 
out of their passivity. Finally, Premier Radoslavov was won 
over. General Ganchev proceeded to the German and 
Austro-Hungarian general headquarters. Together with 
Generals von Falkenhayn and Conrad von Hoétzendorf, he 
signed the new military convention on September 6, 1915, 


at Pless. General Ganchev insisted that, in view of the 
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exhaustion of Bulgarian resources, the obligations assumed 
by the kingdom must be kept down to modest limits: four 
army divisions for the Serbian campaign, each to be the 
equivalent of a German army corps*; also, one division of 
cavalry. The Serbian campaign was to be under the leader- 
ship of Germany and Austria-Hungary, each of them furnish- 
ing six divisions. The German Supreme Army Command 
was in addition to send troops into the interior of Bulgaria, 
to Burgas and Varna, in order to prevent any landing of 
Russian troops, and also to maintain order, for there was 
danger that the nerves of the people, strained through years 
of war, might give way. 

The Czar of Bulgaria soon found himself faced with 
greater sacrifices than he had felt he could expect of the 
country when he signed the treaty. The Serbian campaign 
by no means ended the new conflict. A new enemy, daily 
growing stronger, suddenly stood before Salonica: the 
army of Sarrail. This situation demanded six additional 
divisions besides the Bulgarian forces already mobilized— 
the equivalent of six additional corps. The warwith Roumania 
also sapped Bulgaria’s strength. Thus the kingdom had 
finally more than ten divisions of infantry under arms—in 
other words, more than ten army corps. Bulgaria was 
nearing breaking point. Nothing but the most opulent 
gains could make up for the sacrifices of the country. They 
could only be continued for a limited period, and the threaten- 
ing dangers could only, be averted if the importance of the 
Balkan theatre of war were fully recognized. But General 
von Falkenhayn could not be brought to accept the view of 
General Conrad von Hétzendorf, whose intention it had been 
to march on against the army of Sarrail after the Serbian 
defeat, to force it out of Salonica, and thus to afford a respite 
to Bulgaria and hence also to the Central Powers. The six 
Bulgarian divisions therefore remained under arms along the 


* The German army corps contained two divisions. Thus these Bulgarian 
divisions were to be double the size of German divisions.—Trans. 
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Macedonian front. Out of a population of five million 
Bulgarians, one and a quarter million men were now with 
the colours. They were all tired out even at the time when 
they were called to arms. But their Czar had called and the 
Bulgarians had obeyed. They were really then entering 
upon the fourth year of war. 

Poverty had left its mark upon Bulgarian soil long ago. 
It had been a country populated entirely by farmers,—men 
who had grown up with the soil, men whose only interest lay 
in farming. But throughout these years no farmer had 
occupied his homestead or ploughed his soil. In village after 
village none but women and children were to be seen ;_ hardly 
even old men. The women and children tilled the soil. 

They made a poor job of it. The harvest threatened to be 
a failure for the third year in succession. The soil had yielded 
little in 1916. In 1917, still less. The prospects for 1918 
were gloomy. The farmers had no farm hands, for the hands 
as well as the farmers were with the colours. The farmers’ 
wives had no cattle. Often they broke down under the strain 
of work; they were poorly nourished. There was little food 
in the country. Even in the farmhouses, the cupboards 
were empty. But the people were determined that the crops, 
searce though they might be, should not go to waste for a 
third time upon neglected fields. In their letters to the 
front, the women gave vent to their bitterness. Secretly 
one farmer after another crept back from the lines. As the 
summer advanced, more and more stole away. Seeing leave 
granted to the non-commissioned officers, the common soldiers 
took it. Even reserve officers were no longer able to endure 
the thought of the misery at home. Officers of the reserve, 
N.C.O.’s and soldiers, all of them farmers, all of them 
animated by the same thought, began to steal back from the 
front. They returned home to work. Once the crops were 
harvested and the barns filled, they would go back. 

At Sofia the desertions were well known—and winked at, 
ignored. No Government in Bulgaria would, in the sixth 
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year of war, have dared to stand up against the farmers and 
their desires. Patrols could be sent through the fields. of 
Galicia: Magyars against Poles. Or in Bohemia: Salzburg 
men against Czechs. Even there not a man was brought back. 
Much less would Bulgarian peasants hunt for their fellows 
on their own farms. The Sofia Government closed its eyes 
tightly. Crops did indeed seem the one all-important thing. 
And the homeward stream of soldiers became a torrent. 
They hastened home in rags and wretchedness from the 
squalor and exposure of the mountains of Bitoli and Peristeri, 
or out upon Dobropolje and along the Czerna. Throughout 
the depth of winter they had frozen on the mountains before 
Salonica,—on Mt. Tomoros, 8000 feet above sea-level. They 
had lived in the snow in dug-outs, without coats, with frost- 
bitten feet; twenty out of every hundred of them had no 
shoes. At times they would lend coats or boots to each other. 
Not one of them had underwear. For many months—right 
through the winter, which upon the Dobropolje lasted well 
into April,—food had been but scant and unsubstantial. The 
soldiers would eat and drink red garlic soup, day after day, 
sometimes with old maize bread. Even the staff officers 
saw none too often their thick mutton broth, with the eyes and 
veins of the animal thrown in as delicacies. At last a certain 
amount of vegetables had relieved this monotony of short 
commons. But neither garlic soup nor maize bread nor even 
vegetables could supply strength. The maize bread was like 
sand. The German soldiers who had come to lend aid against 
the enemies of Bulgaria had continually to divide their 
rations in secret with their Bulgarian comrades. For the 
sight of this better bread filled the Bulgarians with greed, 
and with the hatred that can only arise from physical want. 
The German troops had at first unwisely boasted of it: a 
cruel provocation. Their leaders were wiser. Rations were 
no longer allowed to be dealt out near the Bulgarians ; they 
were to be distributed at least two or three kilometres away 
from the Bulgarian troops. The German staff officers realized 
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that they must help, so far as was possible. The German 
administration assisted also with coats, uniforms and shoes. 
But no amount of help they could give was sufficient, either 
of food or of clothing. 

Possibly the disorganization of the Bulgarian commissariat 
increased the sufferings of the troops more than the resources 
of the country necessitated. No cable lines had been con- 
structed up the mountains during the winter. They were now 
gradually being built by German army engineers. The 
whole transportation system devolved upon carriers of 
varying experience and endurance. The old fighting divisions 
had trained capable troops of carriers. The new regiments 
had either brought none at all or very indifferent ones. Every 
Bulgarian regiment looked out for its own provisioning, 
drawing upon a district assigned to it, a district situated 
heaven knew where, and which remained assigned to that 
regiment even though battalions were sent to the opposite 
end of the country. The confusion arising from this method 
of provisioning was great, and was heightened by the newly- 
formed regiments, to which no district had been assigned 
from which to draw sustenance, so that they had to borrow 
right and left from the territory of others. As for the help 
set aside by the German army administration, this, too, did 
not always reach the Bulgarian troops. Clothing, overcoats, 
and caps were often retained in Sofia,—as a reserve for peace 
time! Part of the supplies was side-tracked into the recruit- 
ing barracks at the base. There the drafted men ran about 
in field-grey German uniforms; their caps without peaks 
and fitted indifferently with German or Bulgarian cockades, 
whichever came first. Crown Prince Boris, who realized the 
German readiness to strengthen the Bulgarian army, was 
greatly distressed by the complaint of the General Command- 
ing, von Scholtz, of the misuse of the German supplies. He 
tried to remedy conditions at Sofia. But he was unable to 
accomplish much. The German administration demanded 
greater supplies for the Balkans from Berlin. The Ministry 
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of War promised assistance. But it was a far journey to 
the Balkans. Besides, the Berlin Ministry was in no great 
hurry about Bulgaria. 

Physical weakness and deprivation of all sorts destroyed 
the power of the Bulgarian army at the front to resist the 
germs of demoralization and disintegration. During the 
spring of 1918 there were murmurings among the troops, 
which as late as the Macedonian battle of Bitoli in May 1917, 
had shown a firm and steady front and beaten off the attack 
of the enemy. The German and the Bulgarian leaders no 
longer thought of risking any large-scale, general offensive ; 
they had to be content if the Bulgarian regiments were ready 
to undertake the small, absolutely necessary advances,— 
if, for instance, a front line had to be straightened out, or the 
connexions between lines had to be improved. As early as 
April the Bulgarian infantry had refused to participate in a 
manceuvre of this sort; the commanders tried in vain to 
ensure better connexions in the direction of Albania. And 
hardly four weeks later the troops of the fifth Bulgarian 
division met the attack of Greek regiments at the Jerebitzna 
with open mutiny. Now at last the Bulgarian Generalissimo, 
Jekoff, whose headquarters were at Kiistendil, realized the 
necessity of energetic attempts at improving the situation. 
He conferred with the German General von Scholtz, as well 
as with the two Bulgarian princes, Boris and Cyril. German 
staff officers were to take over the training of new Bulgarian 
troops. The whole system of training was to be broadened 
out; a special staff for training troops was to be created. 
General Burmoff, a friend of the Germans, who after complet- 
ing his military education together with Jekoff in the ‘‘ Scuola 
di guerra”’ in Turin had increased his store of knowledge in 
Germany, entered the Bulgarian Supreme Army Command as 
first Quartermaster-General, while General Todoroff, no mili- 
tary genius, but an advocate of cordial relations between the 
comrades in arms, entered as Vice-Generalissimo. 

Jekoff had had a long conference in May concerning the 
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true situation in the Balkans with the Austro-Hungarian 
chief of the general staff, Baron Arz. The latter had also 
taken counsel with Enver Pasha in Constantinople. Possibly 
a military action could be undertaken after all; every 
possibility was considered. General von Seeckt, however, 
opposed the idea. For in March the “ corset stays ’’—the 
German reinforcements—had been taken away from the 
Bulgarian army, since General Ludendorff needed them for 
the battles in the West. Without the Germans it would 
in his view be impossible to get the Bulgarians to begin an 
assault. They would have to be satisfied if only General 
Scholtz’ faith was justified, and the lines were held intact. 
Enver Pasha had for months been demanding new reinforce- 
ments from Baron Arz. In Belgrad, an Austro-Hungarian 
** Asiatic corps’ had been trained and sent to Turkey. But 
in face of the evidence produced by these conferences that for 
the time being no military offensive could be undertaken in 
the Balkans, even if Turkey took part and were assisted by 
the “* Asiatic corps,’’ Baron Arz withdrew this corps also. It 
was augmented by some artillery and used in the campaign 
against Italy. Nothing more could be hoped for now but 
to improve the morale within the Bulgarian army. To this 
the German staff bent its efforts. 


The Bulgarian army had at first been small but effective. 
Gradually its strength had been augmented, in addition to 
making up the losses suffered during an unsuccessful offensive 
in the spring of 1916 and during the two battles near Bitoli in 
1917. New divisions had been set up; Bulgarian reserve 
regiments were brought up for active operations as infantry 
regiments. All regiments bearing the number of seventy or 
above were actually reserves, even though they were utilized 
in the lines. Thus far they had looked after the protection 
of the coast,—an easy-going and not very dangerous service ; 
now they were suddenly dragged into the noise of battle,— 
weakly, dilapidated, tattered old men. Their uniforms were 
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in rags, their equipment heterogeneous. Every company, 
every train-load of them bore guns of different model. They 
marched with gaping shoes, the soles of which they bound 
to their feet with thread. And, in truth, they were not really 
Bulgarians: when they came to fill up the gaps, they broke 
the Bulgarian unity that had thus far existed. With them, 
Greeks, Serbians, Turks, and Kutzowallachians came up to 
the front. They were untrustworthy. They were wont to 
desert to the other side. The regiments of these new troops 
were no longer known or named by their flags. They were 
named, according to the number of deserters, in the daily 
supplying of which they took pride. 

The Bulgarian officers were of different calibre. Without 
exception they were brave, but many were slovenly about 
keeping order, and many were hostile toward their foreign 
comrades, unless they happened to have studied in Germany 
or Austria-Hungary. The reserve officers were intelligent 
and had learned much of military science through all these 
years of war. As for the regimental commanders, it seldom 
happened that one of them was remiss in his duties in a 
skirmish. The Bulgarian generals, too, had nerves upon 
which they could depend. But intercourse was difficult with 
most of them. General Popov spoke Bulgarian only. His 
chief of staff had been in Paris, but the commander himself 
showed little savoir faire. He was a Bulgarian from head to 
foot, and scorned the idea of being anything else. General 
Kandardjejev was Czar Ferdinand’s favourite. When he 
commanded a division at the Lake of Ochrida the Czar had 
especially requested him to protect the city and a royal castle 
there. Asa subordinate he was difficult to handle. Of the 
Royal Guards at Sofia, General Netelkov had joined the staff. 
General Kandardjejev was fond of giving himself Napoleonic 
airs; General Netelkov, a good soldier with steady nerves, 
was more concerned to show the polish of a man of the world. 

The idol of the army, however, was General Ribaroff, the 
commander of the third division, who had once inflicted 
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heavy losses upon the Serbians at Prisrend, and had taken 
the largest number of prisoners secured in any Bulgarian 
victory. He was the embodiment of the nation’s military 
glory. He was very fond of the Germans and admired them 
sincerely. Now, however, he was ill. But his popularity 
among the troops had been unlimited, 

All the generals were in command of divisions. The 
manner in which they commanded, however, differed from 
division to division. Kandardjejev was his own chief of 
staff. Other generals had the work of the general staff done 
by the colonels and lieutenant-colonels who had been assigned 
to them as staff officers. Every general arranged the work 
and his relationship to those under him according to his own 
personal inclinations. There was frequent friction between 
the Bulgarian generals and the German leaders. For this 
the Germans were not infrequently responsible, for they were 
fond of emphasizing their superior knowledge and would cut 
off every objection of the Bulgarians with the haughty 
words, ““I am from the West.” These Bulgarian generals 
had implicit faith in the skilfulness of the German leader- 
ship. Unless, as was the case with General Lukoff, who had 
studied in Russia and had served as military attaché at Paris 
for several years, hatred of everything German prejudiced 
their judgment. Because of his hostility, General Lukoff 
was removed from his position with the Bulgarian Supreme 
Army Command, where he had for some time been chief of 
the operations section. Even those generals who were 
friendly to the Germans frequently had reason enough to 
communicate their wishes or their views to the younger and 
more approachable German general staff officers, and thus to 
avoid flushed faces and painful scenes in conference with the 
German leaders. Frequently there was friction between 
individual generals. But Generalissimo Jekoff, his substitute 
Todoroff, First Quartermaster-General Burmoff, and the two 
princes, all agreed that the imponderabilia of temper must 
give place to work and to training. General von Scholtz had 
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publicly denounced the opposition against German training, 
and had pictured the inevitable results of such opposition, on 
the occasion of the festivities in memory of Bulgaria’s libera- 
tion from Turkish overlordship. Improvement was essential ; 
this everyone realised. The training courses were conducted 
with great thoroughness. 

On the Macedonian front in the summer of 1918 only the 
higher commands and the officers’ staffs were German. 
First Quartermaster-General Ludendorff had had virtually 
all the German troops transferred from the Balkans to the 
West, so that very few German fighting contingents remained, 
and technical units formed the only non-Bulgarian companies. 
Heavy German artillery had been stationed before Salonica, 
but the gunners had left for the French front, while their 
guns, which could not be taken along, were turned over to the 
Bulgarians. For the battle-fields of France the First Quarter- 
master-General needed men, not howitzers. He demanded 
more and more men from the far South-east, so that finally 
only a few machine guns in the mountains were still served 
by German gunners, and of the German troops there remained 
only the intelligence service, the wireless operators, the per- 
sonnel at the receiving stations, the telephone engineers, the 
railwaymen, and a number of engineering units, trains and 
columns of a kind that was scarce in the Bulgarian army,— 
in other words, the connecting framework of the army. 
Along the whole battle-line of the Bulgarians there remained 
only three German battalions as the entire fighting con- 
tingent left there by the German Supreme Army Command. 
Here and there, also, were stationed a few Austro-Hungarian 
batteries. The great mass of the army, the real fighting con- 
tingent, was Bulgarian; with the exception of a single 
division, commanded by a German officer, all were officered 
by Bulgarians. The training, leadership, and responsibility, 
however, rested with the general commands, with the army 
commands. ‘They were the brains of the Bulgarian army,— 
and almost exclusively they were Germans. 
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Bulgarian artillery was able to give a good account of 
itself, in so far as its ability to hit the mark was concerned. 
But it lacked experience in making extended combinations, 
and there was little knowledge of modern artillery tactics. 
The companies of artillery at the Black Sea, who had there had 
a comfortable time of it looking after their cannon, until the 
dearth of men called them, too, to the front, were even more 
deficient. To all of them the German staffs in the various divi- 
sional staff headquarters imparted the most necessary know- 
ledge through lectures, commands, and drills. Cavalry practice 
was placed upon the programme. As the new regiments 
were set up, they were put in charge of German instructors 
from the very beginning. The Bulgarian engineers and mine- 
throwers were most willing to learn. In many instances 
the Bulgarian officers gave conscientious assistance. The 
training staff of Major-General von Reutter hoped that through 
intensive work carried on over a period of months, a new 
spirit, better capable of offering resistance, would be developed 
within the sorely tried army, and that in the end these troops 
would be able to hold out against the enemy without “ corset 
stays’ ; provided, however, that material help from Germany 
were not too slow in coming; provided, further, that those 
in power really stood determinedly by the Central Powers ; 
provided, above all, that the politics and the disintegration 
which had been spreading in Sofia since spring, did not reach 
the army. 


In Sofia the Radoslavov Ministry fell in June 1918. 
Premier Radoslavov had been assured in the New Palace at 
Potsdam, before the conclusion of the peace of Bucarest, 
that Bulgaria should succeed to the ownership of the whole of 
the Dobrudja. This assurance had come from the mouth of 
the Emperor, for all that the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Herr Zimmermann, had immediately refused to accept 
responsibility for it. Nevertheless the Premier had brought 
this promise home with him. Everyone knew about it; 
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everyone counted upon it. The subsequent negotiations at 
Bucarest had come as a heavy disappointment for the Bul- 
garians. It might have been easy enough to compromise on 
the demands made by the Turks in the event of the Dobrudja 
being awarded to Bulgaria. But the very thing that Emperor 
William himself had acknowledged as a necessity for Bulgaria, 
was frustrated by General Ludendorff, who was entangled 
in his plans for a German sphere of influence on the Black Sea 
and the necessity for an agreement with the Roumanians 
resulting therefrom, and especially in his altogether too 
energetic support of extravagant Turkish demands. Premier 
Radoslavovy, who brought back from Bucarest only half 
of the Dobrudja, ought not to have ventured home without 
bringing the whole of it. He had shown the Bulgarians by 
his actions in Bucarest that he had let himself be duped by 
Germany, by the Central Powers, and even by the old arch- 
enemy, Turkey, to the disadvantage of all Bulgaria. Just 
what had been the sequence of events remained a secret. 
But in Sofia, in every village, everywhere along the front, 
to mention the Dobrudja was to arouse exasperation. No 
further reason was needed for forcing Radoslavov to go, and 
for placing in power the lawyer Malinoy, a better Bulgarian. 

There was one point upon which Radoslavov’s policy had 
always been clear cut: it supported the Central Powers. 
Now, however, a man had been put in charge of the destinies 
of Bulgaria who did, at the moment of taking over the 
Premiership, declare his intention of upholding the traditions 
of the alliance with the Central Powers, but who thus far, as 
leader of the Democratic Party, had made no secret of his 
warm friendliness to Russia. Four Ministers of his Cabinet, 
Madjaroff, Fadenhecht, Daniloff, and Moloff, were friends of 
the Germans without any reservations. 

The new Premier maintained excellent relations with 
the chargé d’affaires of the United States of America, which 
had not declared war upon Bulgaria. The chargé would 
frequently travel throughout the length and breadth of 
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Bulgaria and even over to Salonica, and the new Govern- 
ment thought nothing of it. The German and Austro- 
Hungarian military representatives acquiesced in this, for 
it was difficult to exert any pressure upon Bulgaria in this 
matter, especially if Bulgaria held strong views about it. 
The American chargé had ample funds, and had many secret 
agents under his charge. He, as well as his agents and his 
gold, covered the whole country during the summer of 1918. 
Gold began to jingle in everyone’s pockets, even in the 
pockets of the soldiers, who certainly did not save it from 
their pay. The American chargé would go travelling, giving 
news about Bulgaria at Salonica, and about Salonica in 
Bulgaria. His agents likewise travelled, as did also the 
President of the Bulgarian Red Cross, Gueshoff, who went to 
Switzerland ostensibly, as everyone said aloud in Sofia, on 
matters pertaining to Red Cross business, but in reality, as 
everyone in Sofia was able secretly to confirm, to initiate peace 
discussions. Gueshoff left for Switzerland soon after Malinov’s. 
accession to power. Malinov, however, did nothing; he 
would do nothing unless public opinion in the country 
demanded it. 

Feeling was running high throughout the country. Men 
on leave of absence from the front increased the unrest. 
They brought with them handbills and appeals thrown over 
the lines by enemy airmen. There were threats in all these 
handbills of a gigantic attack along the whole line unless the 
Bulgarian soldiers enforced peace by September. In the in- 
terior these leaflets were already known. They had found 
their way thither also. They were soon to be seen on the 
walls of houses behind the lines; out in the country, they 
were carefully pasted on the trunks of trees. They had been 
distributed by agents. Germany was to blame for the war, 
they said. The German yoke must be thrown off. At al) 
railway stations, in all trains in which men on furlough were 
travelling, quarrels ensued. Separate compartments had 
been used for the transportation of German and of Bulgarian 
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troops. Thus far this system had worked, even though the 
Bulgarian compartments were overcrowded. Now, however, 
the Bulgarians would no longer ask for permission to use the 
German compartments also. Bulgarian officers would simply 
throw the Germans out. German officers would then protest, 
and Bulgarian railway officials would intervene. Daily, 
hourly, there were incidents of this kind at all the railway 
stations. Feeling was running high in the country. Everyone 
saw this. But the Premier wanted also to sound the feeling 
at the front. 

During the first days of September he sent three of his 
Cabinet colleagues out to the front. Madjaroff, Minister 
of Agriculture, Fadenhecht, Minister of Justice, and Kostur- 
koff, Minister of Education, travelled from sector to sector. 
The Ministers proceeded very thoroughly on their tour ; they 
even ventured under fire. They inquired into maintenance 
and provisioning. The supplies sent from Germany were 
only just beginning to arrive at the terminal stations of the 
railways. Audible everywhere was the yearning for land 
and home. They complained to the staff officers that there 
was a general belief that all the food in the country was 
being sold to Germany. On the whole, the troops received 
the visit without any show of emotion. But as the Ministers 
left, the first company of the third regiment cried out : 

‘“* Hurrah for peace !”’ 

The Ministers returned to Sofia. In many places along 
the lines of communication little bands of five or six deserters 
from the front were’ shooting and committing robberies. 
Since the end of August such small bands had been cropping 
up everywhere. The Ministers reported to Premier Malinov 
at Sofia on the morale of the troops. 


Outwardly everything was quiet along the Balkan front 
of the Central Powers, even along the broad wing in Albania. 
There the Austro-Hungarian troops had suffered a surprising 
defeat at the beginning of July after a long lull in operations, 
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but ‘General von Pflanzer-Baltin, to whom the Emperor 
thereupon transferred the command on the Albanian wing, 
had rapidly straightened out the battered front. In a wild 
land, in the midst of a wild population, and in the face of 
wild adventures, the General was the best possible kind of 
leader. He left to his substitute the reorganization of the 
army behind the lines, which had been entrusted to him, and 
proceeded to Albania. His was a keen sense of the romantic, 
to which he had already given free rein in the Bukovina during 
the Russian campaign, and for the satisfaction of which in 
solving his Albanian task he employed the most modern 
means. He had always regarded surprise and speed as the 
first essentials for success. - Difficulties of travel into distant 
roadless country did not exist for him. Long ago he had 
given up depending upon slow and creaking railroads. He 
went by aeroplane from Vienna to Fiume. From Fiume he 
dashed over to Cattaro on a torpedo boat. The same day 
by noon he was at Cettinje, and soon thereafter at Rijeka and 
Scutari. He travelled by anything from an aeroplane to a 
platelayer’s bogey. While en route he received reports at 
every possible stage. He arrived at his staff headquarters at 
Tirana almost before the staff knew about his appointment. 
There was a general shake-up of the commanders at the front. 
He had them brought to him by aeroplane from the more 
remote sections under his command, probed searchingly into 
the reasons for the defeat of July, and changed the commands 
of brigades and divisions. 

The Albanian front had become altogether too care-free 
through the long years of occupation. One fine day, when the 
enemy seemed to be making an attack, the troops near Fieri 
had simply retreated. For no reason whatever. And the 
commanders had completely lost their heads,—one from 
concern for his wife, who was living not far from him at 
Berat, the second because he had completely gone to pieces, 
and the third because up to this incident he had been entirely 
absorbed in botanical studies; to this subject he brought a 
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wealth of knowledge. Retreating, they had taken up their 
new positions on the heights south of the Skumbi river, while 
the staffs set up their headquarters far from the danger zone, 
in Elbassan and Ragosina, not knowing exactly how far the 
troops would want to carry their retreat. 

The new General stopped it at once. He summoned the 
commanders once more by aeroplane near Lusna, demon- 
strated to them out on the field what his intentions were, and 
ordered, instead of a retreat, an attack for two days later 
He declared that he wanted to recapture the convent of 
Ardenica and the little town of Kuci. The generals were 
reluctant. They pointed out that the Albanian eastern lines 
near the Macedonian frontier, at the point where General 
Kandardjejev was stationed with his Ochrida division, 
were being menaced because of the retreat from Fieri and 
because of increased French pressure. The generals there- 
fore suggested that these Eastern lines ought to be relieved. 
That having been done, they proposed to retreat further. 
The Supreme Army Command, a little alarmed at what had 
happened during the summer, approved this suggestion. 
The General did not. He reported to the Supreme Army 
Command that, in the first place, the retreat was demoralizing 
the troops. In the second place, the Albanians were losing 
faith. Thirdly, he could not do without the food supplies 
that were to be got from the flat lands of the Semeni. At the 
beginning of August he attacked—and threw back the enemy. 

He had got what he wanted, his convent and the town of 
Kuci. Next he wanted to capture the heights to the south. 
The Italians and the French became less difficult; their 
pressure upon the enemy whom they had at first defeated 
fell off. The General was not willing to remain directly south 
of the Semeni river, where the troops were now stationed. 
He decided to recapture the heights south of Fieri and Berat. 
He flew now to this and now to that subordinate, instilling 
confidence in them. He gave his orders as highly secret and 
only by word of mouth. He personally supervised the 
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disposition of the artillery for the new attack. Personally 
he crawled to the batteries that he found faultily set up. The 
artillery was now arranged in a really effective manner, so 
that the Italians were at times forced out of their trenches 
without the necessity of an infantry attack. Within this 
whole army group there was soon a new spirit and a new 
courage. Fieri, Berat and Tamoritza were captured. Be- 
tween the 22nd and 25th of August, Pflanzer’s “ Orient 
Corps’? made a wide breach in the enemy’s centre near 
Fieri and Berat. Then the General wheeled inward and 
waited for the 9th cavalry division which was approaching. 
He evolved big plans. As long as the Italians were stationed 
at Valona, overseas reinforcements were obtainable. But 
more than that, Valona represented the pivotal point, the 
hope and the future of their suzerainty over Albania. It was 
the portal to the Balkans. General Pflanzer-Baltin had now 
restored confidence along this front, and he had turned a 
retreat into an advance. Under his direction, an entire 
change had come over his army. What he had accomplished 
in Bukovina in the beginning of the war he had now repeated 
in the south, in stony, swampy, malaria-ridden country... He 
decided he would set everything right, now that he had been 
transferred down here. He decided to attack Valona. 

But disquieting rumours—nothing more than that—reached 
him from the troops at the lake of Ochrida. 


Rumours had been circulating all that summer concerning 
coming events on the Macedonian front. As early as the 
beginning of July the Bulgarian soldiers were talking about 
the big offensive of the enemy, which the enemy had himself 
been threatening in leaflets thrown across. Letters from 
the interior confirmed these rumours. When soldiers on leave 
of absence, conscience-stricken, decided to go back to their 
regiments, comrades of theirs who had deserted tried even 
in the rear areas to dissuade them from any such useless 
sacrifice. ‘‘It is all merely for Germany’s benefit,’’ they 
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told them,—there was no sense in leaving the security of the 
interior for an offensive and death at the front. 

There was considerable concern among the German staffs. 
The chiefs of staff of the German General Commands reported 
to their superiors as early as the middle of July that an 
attack on a large scale was pending. They urged that more 
German troops were absolutely necessary ; under no circum- 
stances should any more troops be taken away from them. 
In the middle of August the chiefs of staff repeated their 
warning. Early in September the rumours began to 
thicken. In the rear the agitation of anti-German agents 
increased to an incredible degree. Perhaps the German army 
command had never taken sufficient measures against such 
agitation. General von Scholtz had contented himself with 
delivering, months before, that speech on the occasion of the 
Bulgarian festivities commemorating the country’s liberation. 
The soldiers of a regiment of the 6th division were even 
persuaded at the railway station in Nish that there was no 
need for them to return to Bitoli, inasmuch as the war was 
at an end and the division had already left. Everywhere in 
the interior feverish efforts were made to dishearten the front. 
Amid the buzz of rumours, even the point at which the attack 
was said to be planned was designated more and more fre- 
quently and more and more definitely. The day of the attack 
was named—September 15th. Finally, from the middle of 
August the leaders began preparations for warding it off. 

It was thought that,enemy tanks would be used at Bitoli. 
The Bulgarian troops were trained to manceuvre against this 
terrible weapon. The artillery was regrouped during August 
and September. Thus far it had been set up in one line, now 
the troops were massed into echelons. Positions behind the 
lines were sought out and made available ; the front lines were 
thinned and the troops thus withdrawn trained as reserves. 
The defence was provided for division by division. 

On the enemy’s side greater commotion was noticeable 
during. September. The aeroplanes whirred incessantly. 
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Before Bitoli the chugging of the motor lorries was constantly 
to be heard. The railroads were steaming heavily. There 
were transfers of troops. At the points where French soldiers 
had thus far occupied the lines, Greeks were suddenly espied. 
It was evident that the French were to serve as shock troops. 
The German General Command stationed on the extreme right 
wing along the Albanian frontier, became convinced that no 
military action would take place along its front. It with- 
drew its Bulgarian field artillery, also a number of reserves 
from its lines, and offered them to the army command on the 
next sector. There General von Steuben, in command of the 
llth army, ordered them to hold themselves in readiness. 
Further reserves were supplied by von Scholtz’ army group 
command, mainly from the troops recalled from the Dobrudja, 
who had arrived some time ago. Three strong brigades were 
to act as reserve reinforcements in case of need. Behind 
the eastern wing, on the Struma front, a mixed brigade 
was also in reserve. In all, about 36,000 men. At last 
it seemed as though preparations had been completed for the 
defence so far as the means therefor were available. The 
German Grand Army Headquarters had, however, not so 
far been able to make troops available for Macedonia. Bul- 
garian troops were stationed all the way from the lake of 
Ochrida, where they adjoined the Albanian army of General 
Pflanzer-Baltin, up to the Aigean Sea. 

The following diagram wil! illustrate the disposition of the 


Bulgarian troops : 
SUPREME BULGARIAN ARMY COMMAND 
GENERALISSIMO JEKOFF 


Army Group of General y. Scholtz 


llth Army 3rd Bulg. Div. 1st Bulg. Army 2nd Bulg. Army 
General vy. Steuben Gen. Ribaroff Gen. Neresoff Gen. Lukoff 
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Opposing the Bulgarian fighting forces as arranged from 
the lake of Ochrida to the sea were the following: Italians, 
French, Greeks, French, Italians, British, Serbians, and royal 
Greeks under General Franchet d’Espérey. 

On September 15th, at six-thirty in the morning, at the 
exact minute and at the exact spot assigned by rumour, the 
attack began. 

Between Dobropolje and Bahovo the attack on the Bul- 
garian front began on the southernmost end from two angles. 
There General d’Espérey immediately overran the second and 
third Bulgarian divisions, most strongly at their dividing 
point. On the afternoon of the previous day enemy artillery 
had fired upon all the Bulgarian lines. Now, however, on the 
morning of September 15th, a rapid fire along a front forty 
kilometres wide descended solely upon the two divisions. The 
Bulgarians gave way immediately before the attacking French 
infantry. During the rapid fire attack they had sat in their 
safe dug-outs. Now, too, without firing, and unwilling to go 
into the defensive trenches, they remained in the dug-outs 
and in the machine-gun nests. Most of them surrendered. 
It was impossible to tell whether because of apathy, or by 
arrangement—at any rate, they hardly offered any resistance. 
Or if any, then only in small troops. Even these resisted 
each in a different manner. Reserve forces now came from 
the rear, three regiments strong. These regiments, too, 
failed. The gap had come between the two divisions. Two 
ten-centimetre batteries, both still to be depended upon, 
drew up. But they never got as far as firing. The artillery- 
men defended themselves with their revolvers and fell. But 
the gap remained and was occupied by the French. During 
the first day they advanced two kilometres deep between the 
divisions thus separated. 

They remained in loose formation in this expansive 
mountain country, which with its wild ravines and steep 
precipices and deep valleys afforded many a chance and many 
a temptation to offer resistance. Their guns, too, were soon 
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doomed to silence, for at the time nothing but mountain 
artillery could be brought along the footpaths and cart 
tracks which were all that existed here. But the fleeing 
troops would not even stop in the second position prepared 
for them in the mountains. An attempt was made to hold 
them by command at least in the third line. But this line, 
too, was immediately pierced by the advancing French 
infantry. And the Bulgarians withdrew still further. Then 
General Russeff lost his nerve. With the defeated second 
division he proceeded beyond the Czerna. The General had 
become panic-stricken, and had run away from his own staff, 
so that his officers looked for him for hours. Neither to his 
colleagues leading other divisions nor to the Supreme Army 
Command had he given notice of his orders to withdraw, a 
fact which naturally increased the confusion and the disaster. 
He was therefore dismissed. The apathy among the troops, 
exhibited when first they retreated, now suddenly changed 
into rebellion, chaos, and mad destruction. The soldiers were 
transformed in a moment into marauding bands. Every- 
where fires marked the retreat of the heavily defeated troops. 
Military supply stores were set on fire. Fire flamed forth 
from every building. The soldiers came to Donje as fire- 
brands. There, too, they burned down the houses. They 
were not concerned about the fate of the third division next 
to them. The distance that separated them was already too 
great. In vain did a Saxon Alpine battalion battle for better 
position. In total dissolution, destroying everything before 
it, the remnants of a Hunnish aggregation of fighters—the 
8rd division—proceeded toward the Vardar. But General 
d’Espérey made his troops continue their march ; with gigantic 
strides they proceeded across the trackless mountains. On 
the fifth day of the attack the wedge formed by the French, 
forty kilometres wide at the base, had entered forty kilo- 
metres deep into the Bulgarian army. The flanks of the latter 
had thus far remained untouched. The first Bulgarian army 
had repelled the French in front of the fifth division on the 
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20th of September, and the English in front of the 9th divi- 
sion the day before. Now, however, the wedge in the middle 
had penetrated so deep that all the troops had to retreat. 
The crisis had now come: disintegration threatened every- 
where. 

The disintegration was immediate and general. The 
Army Command still believed a new and strong line possible. 
On September 20th it called back the troops from the centre 
in a wide curve running from Bitoli to just beyond Prilep, 
and from there to Gradsko. It was determined at all costs 
to block up the Vardar valley toward the north. Rein- 
forcements from the first and second armies brought up in 
automobiles from the Struma, and reinforcements from the 
rear, could, if German officers assumed the leadership, perhaps. 
still patch up the gap. Then the situation would be half 
restored again ; all the armies would be connected, connexion 
with Albania maintained, and the unity of the entire Balkan 
front preserved. 

The command was given; the troops marched. Now, 
however, all who were on the march commenced marauding, 
even those not yet defeated. The automobiles failed to arrive 
from the Struma. East of Prilep, not very far from the big 
gap in which heavy artillery was bombarding Majors Dietrich. 
and Falkenhausen, the French again broke through. This. 
22nd of September spelled the end of the entire original front,, 
and also the end of the flank connecting with Albania. Con- 
nexion was interrupted.’ General Pflanzer-Baltin was there- 
after abandoned to his fate. The leaders saw one more 
hope: reserves finally began to arrive, consisting of the 
*““ Sebastopol Detachment ”’ and the 9th Austrian infantry 
division. General von Steuben was to leave his rear guards. 
before the mountain passes, before Debra, at Kicevo, and at 
Brod ; he was at least to hold Uskiib. Before Veles Major- 
General von Reutter was once more to attempt connexion 
with the armies of the east. 

For a week there was general marching. The right wing 
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proceeded in excellent order; the first and sixth Bulgarian 
divisions marched upon a poor mountain road, defending 
themselves against the enemy who was pressing in upon 
them, and even taking prisoners as they retreated. The 
rest, however, proceedéd on their way as a mutinous and 
plundering horde. The artillery trains, in so far as there were 
any trains still left, rode straightway into each other. The 
army staffs issued orders that increased the confusion. The 
result was that the French, proceeding upon a shorter road 
that still lay free before them, advanced faster than did the 
Bulgarians. They entered Kalkandelen, from which village 
the mild attack by the Bulgarians could not dislodge them. 
The Bulgarian front now showed four gaping holes. The 
first army had long withdrawn to the former Bulgarian 
frontier. Veles, too, lay before General von Reutter 
instead of behind him. Once more the position was hope- 
less. But before any measures could be considered to 
meet the situation, the wireless was already speaking. 
At eleven o’clock at night on September 29th, word was 
received that the armistice had been signed. 


Four days previously a Crown Council had met in the 
palace at Sofia. The Czar Ferdinand had called all his 
Ministers. They were all aware how grave was the situa- 
tion of Bulgaria. The Czar had returned to the capital on 
September 2ist with the gloomiest of impressions from 
Krivolac, where he had gone to the front in order to study 
conditions at first hand. Even before the crisis had become 
acute, he had recognized the grave danger to army and country; 
the inescapable disaster that threatened all the Central 
Powers if the enemy succeeded in breaking in force into 
Macedonia. At Nauheim in August he had begged the 
German Emperor to send reinforcements. Emperor William, 
who rarely refused to realize clear necessities if the facts 
were fairly laid before him, had given hope of sending a 
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division. Since that time the Czar had increased his cries 
of warning and his appeals for the “‘ brave divisions’. Ever 
since the day on which the lines had been pierced, from the 
15th of September to the hour of this Crown Council, he had 
sent one cry for help after another, one telegram after an- 
other, not only to Emperor William but also to the Emperor 
of Austria. Hiding nothing, he had divulged the whole 
distress of his country to the German Emperor, the last time 
in a long telegram saying : 

““ He, the King, recognized the importance of the western 
front. He agreed with Field-marshal von Hindenburg on this 
point. But the Central Powers were threatened no less in 
Macedonia. Reinforcements sent now could be withdrawn 
again after the former position of the Bulgarians had been 
re-established. The blow on the Macedonian front was a 
disaster for all. On the southern front the enemy had 351 
battalions, 7.e., 221,000 men and 1824 guns. Opposed to 
them were but 278 battalions with only 171,000 men and 
1500 guns. But the numerical superiority was not the only 
thing. The Bulgarian soldier was tired ; he had been in the 
trenches for a long time. And it was almost impossible now 
to get the better of the propaganda that was shaking the 
confidence of the country. .. .” 

But the King’s telegrams were not all. General Ganchev, 
speaking in the name of the Czar and also of the Bulgarian 
Supreme Army Command, had continually been urging 
the German Minister, Count Oberndorff (in the absence of the 
German military plenipotentiary, Colonel von Massov, from 
Sofia) and the representative of the Austro-Hungarian army, 
Major Giintzel, to press for the hastening of reinforcements. 
On September 20th, at 4 p.m., the Austro-Hungarian chief of 
staff, Baron Arz, had been the first to reply, promising aid. 
Twenty-four hours later the German Supreme Army Com- 
mand had stated that assistance was being sent. But there 
was still no sign of its arrival. The Crown Council was face 
to face with momentous decisions. 
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It sat from four o’clock in the afternoon until eleven o’clock 
at night. All Ministers agreed that Bulgaria was not in a 
position to continue the war. The Ministers did not consider 
the situation so bad that a separate peace need be considered. 
But a proposal must be made to their allies that immediate 
steps should be taken for a general peace. The Czar agreed. 
He adjourned the Crown Council. Nobody knew what had 
meanwhile happened. 

Thirty thousand men, deserters from the third division, had 
broken away from the army while the Czar and the Ministers 
were in consultation, and were marching in revolt against 
Sofia. They attacked the Grand Army Headquarters at 
Kiistendil while the Crown Council was in session. They 
stormed it. One section of the mutineers remained there, 
ninety kilometres away from the capital. The rest advanced 
upon Radomir, again in the direction of Sofia. Reports of 
disaster came in rapid succession on the morning after the 
Crown Council had adjourned. Not only were the revolu- 
tionaries, if really they had already reached Radomir, now 
only forty kilometres away from the city. Not only was 
civil war inevitable and imminent : the troops were actually 
upon the soil of Old Bulgaria. Unless they were brought to a 
halt, Serbians and Greeks might carry out the most unbridled 
acts of revenge. Revolutionaries and enemies, both terrible, 
both on the threshold, must be held up, both at once, at all 
costs. 

The Crown Prince and General Ganchev spoke to the 
troops. Stamboliski, the peasant leader, then a political 
prisoner, was brought by the General from his prison to the 
palace. The pardoned leader promised to go personally to 
the revolutionaries with another peasant leader, Daskaloff, in 
an effort to talk to them and pacify them. Both left at once. 
Then General Lukoff called from his general headquarters. 
He had not sent off the reinforcements that had been intended 
for the part of the battered front that was most in danger. 
He now urged again that negotiations for an armistice be 
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initiated. He offered personally to go to Salonica to bring 
this about. 

At the same time a telegram came from Berlin to the effect 
that a compromise had been achieved with the Turks regard- 
ing their demands for the Dobrudja, and that Germany now 
agreed that Bulgaria’s claim to the whole of the Dobrudja 
was justified. First Quartermaster General Ludendorff had 
withdrawn his objections against that settlement of the 
question. But neither General Ganchev, who was the first 
to read the German telegram in the palace, nor the Prime 
Minister, nor anyone else in Sofia, could do anything on 
September 26th with a piece of news which, six weeks pre- 
viously, would have fired national enthusiasm. 

Stamboliski, on the other hand, was perfectly able to talk 
to the mutineers in Radomir. He quieted them. He hurried 
on in his motor to Kistendil. There his companion, Daska- 
loff, persuaded him to alter his plans. On the afternoon of 
that same 26th of September they motored back to the troops 
at Radomir. They sent a telegram to Sofia, to the palace, 
proclaiming a republic. They declared the dynasty to be 
dethroned. Stamboliski, they said, was now Premier, and 
Daskaloff the commander-in-chief of the new ‘ national 
army.’ General Ganchev argued with them for an hour. 
He implored the peasant leader not to do anything foolish. 
The capital, he pointed out, still had sufficient troops to 
preserve order. There would inevitably be needless shedding 
of the blood of their fellow-citizens. But no prayers of the 
General could dissuade these determined men. They ordered 
the mutineers to march. Seven kilometres from Sofia a battle 
ensued with the soldiers who remained faithful to the King. 
For three days the battle raged. The revolutionaries were 
defeated. Their leaders fled and went into hiding. By the 
29th of September order was re-established. But, what with 
civil war and disintegration at the front, the situation had 
become untenable ; the commission had been sent to negotiate 
the armistice. 
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At Sveti Vrac, the headquarters of the second army, the 
commission waited forty-eight hours for news whether 
General Franchet d’Espérey would receive them. The 
Minister Liapshev, General Lukoff and Envoy Radeff were 
brought by motor to Salonica. On September 29th, at six- 
thirty in the evening, they appeared before the French General, 
who gave them a rough reception. 

The French had a right, he said, to treat Bulgaria harshly. 
Bulgaria had no troops left and was therefore at his mercy. 
The French would not completely destroy the Bulgarians. 
They would not humble them. They would not march to 
Sofia. They would not interfere with the sovereignty of the 
kingdom. But due guarantees would be demanded to safe- 
guard further operations. The terms of the armistice would 
soon be made known to the commission. 

Two hours later the envoys signed the armistice agreement. 
They reported to Sofia that they had signed, and at once 
returned to the capital. 


In Sofia, however, Czar Ferdinand declined to accept the 
conditions of the armistice. Ever since the day on which the 
revolt of the third division had taken place in Kiistendil and 
Radomir, ever since September 26th, the eve of the battle 
at the gates of Sofia, Czar Ferdinand had believed the 
situation to be a hopeless one ; still more so as from that same 
day he had become convinced that all attempts to steady the 
front would come too late. Deeply concerned at the approach- 
ing end of a policy that had filled the greater part of his life, 
he had been living in total seclusion in the palace. Once he 
had summoned the party leaders of the country. Nationalists, 
Liberals, and Radoslavists had come before the King. They 
had pictured both the present and the future in dark colours 
to him, without, however, in any way drawing the Czar into 
that picture. The Czar himself, however, had seemed about 
to arrive at a conclusion. On September 26th he had made 
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known to the Cabinet that he was ready to reneunce the 
throne if anyone in the country considered him to be a 
hindrance to internal order or to peace. The Government 
did not hesitate for a moment. It urged the Czar to remain 
as the ruler of the country. 

And now Liapshev arrived to place before him the condi- 
tions imposed by General d’Espérey. Not only did the Czar 
refuse to accept the conditions. He referred to his policy of 
decades, pointed out how his whole past had put him under 
obligations to the Central Powers, and said that it was 
utterly impossible as far as he personally was concerned to 
accept conditions of the kind contained in the agreement. 
The Minister exhausted all his eloquence; the Czar simply 
declined to discuss the question any further. 

A split ensued within the Cabinet. The Ministers Mad- 
jaroff, Fadenhecht, Daniloff and Moloff were unequivocally 
opposed to an armistice agreement such as had been signed 
by the commission in Salonica. Especially were they opposed 
to its fourth clause, according to which all Germans, Austrians 
and Hungarians were to leave the country within four weeks. 
But the majority of the Malinov Cabinet decided in favour 
of acceptance. The four Ministers in opposition resigned. 
The armistice was left unchanged as far as the conditions were 
concerned. 


The Czar remained in seclusion. Nobody was informed 
as to his reflections and his conclusions. Even to the Ministers 
the palace remained closed. The King seemed to belieye that 
his position had become untenable. To the only adjutant 
general who at that time was in contact with him, he merely 
hinted that every individual must make sacrifices. He 
intended to get away, however much his whole life was bound 
up with his country. 

Perhaps he also thought of the possibility of saving his 
dynasty if he himself renounced the throne. He determined 
that the Monarchist idea must not fall with his own dethrone- 
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ment. Days passed. The Czar became more and more 
reticent. He lived like a hermit. 

On the afternoon of October 3rd, he summoned General 
Gancheyv. The next morning, he said, the Sobranje was to 
meet. It was to consider the position of Bulgaria. Perhaps 
the Radicals would attack the King, perhaps not; Czar 
Ferdinand did not care to wait. He had made his decision. 
He would have nothing to do with what might be impending. 
He definitely refused to stain his name before posterity with 
the treason of accepting conditions of which he could not 
approve in loyalty to his comrades-at-arms. 

He informed the General of his decision to abdicate. The 
document was drafted forthwith. The Czar signed. It was 
then three o’clock in the afternoon. Nobody else was in- 
formed. The Czar gave orders to get the imperial railway 
train ready. At eight o’clock in the evening he suddenly 
asked the Premier to come to him. Together with the Crown 
Prince he awaited him. 

He had decided, he said, to abdicate. He had there, to 
hand to the Premier, a document confirming the act. The 
successor to the throne stood there before them. 

The Premier showed surprise and deep emotion. In 
replying to the Czar he dwelt on the example of-sacrifice which 
he was giving ; the country, he said, would undoubtedly thus 
be spared internal troubles. Then he immediately turned to 
the successor to the throne. He addressed him as King. 
Hastily he then left the palace, and proceeded to the Council 
of Ministers, where nothing was known as yet. 

The imperial train was ready. The hour arrived which 
the Czar had fixed for his departure. Premier Malinov and 
the Minister of War, Sava Savov, came to bid him farewell. 
The King had not cared to see the rest of the Ministers. The 
Premier and the War Minister expressed their hope of his 
return in quieter times. The guards presented arms. The 

Czar left. A guard of honour formed an escort to the 
-poundaries of the country. The royal train took the 
) 
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route to Belgrad, to Vienna. Czar Ferdinand had left 
Bulgaria. 

On October 4th, while the royal train was still proceeding 
through Hungary, Crown Prince Boris greeted the Sobranje 
as Czar. In vain did he try during these most difficult days 
to admonish and inspire the troops that came flooding back. 
The war was at an end for Bulgaria. This meant at all 
events that the Serbians and Greeks no longer penetrated the 
country. Bulgaria became wrapped in silence and in shadow. 
It remained a closed book thereafter to the Central Powers. 
Their first ally was lost to them. They must see how they 
might pull through without her. 


The military terms of the armistice demanded that all 
Bulgarians west of the meridian of Uskiib should be con- 
sidered prisoners of war. The German troops, amid this 
wreckage of the Bulgarian army, constituted particles that 
must beremoved. Connexion with Turkey was destroyed. The 
advance of General Franchet d’Espérey pointed menacingly 
northward. The German and Austrian Supreme Army Com- 
mands had to make quick decisions. Baron Arz, Chief of the 
Austrian General Staff, advanced certain suggestions. Of 
course the Roumanians would now bestir themselves imme- 
diately. Baron Arz was therefore in favour of agreeing to 
rectifications of the Roumanian frontiers. He was ready to 
renounce any rectifications on his part. Not only did he 
fear the advance of General d’Espérey into Serbia. While 
the Italians in Albania were throwing themselves upon General 
Pflanzer, the French General could send a part of the army at 
Salonica against Odessa by water via Constantinople. Pos- 
sibly, too, he might march into Wallachia, in which case a 
battle would ensue in the rear of the allies. 

Immediately before the Bulgarian armistice Baron Arz 
had still been able to consider the possibility of setting up an 
entirely new front toward the south, at Nish, which would at 
the same time protect the Morava valley. For, after disaster 
had overtaken Macedonia, First Quartermaster General 
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Ludendorff had suddenly been able to make troops available. 
The German Alpine corps and the 219th division were being 
carried by rail to Nish, and from Roumania the 217th division 
had arrived in Sofia and was from there to proceed to Nish. 
There the new line absorbed the remnants of the German 
contingents which had made their way northward out of 
the chaos in Bulgaria. From the west of Macedonia 
the German troops had marched up via Vranje, amid great 
difficulties, but nevertheless in good order. One group had 
come up via Marse Prisrend ; some of them had been forced 
off in the direction of Montenegro. Together with the 9th 
Austrian infantry division, these were the remnants of 17,000 
soldiers of the Central Powers sent far away from home, many 
of whom were destined to be buried on foreign soil. The 
German contingents of the Bulgarian eastern army, which had 
long arrived in Old Bulgaria, had come into Sofia. Marching 
on foot they proceeded on to Roumania. But it was hardly 
possible now to risk erecting a new front at Nish—the threat 
in the rear was too formidable. 

Baron Arz considered withdrawing to the old frontiers of 
his own country. Possibly within six weeks a new line of 
defence could there be formed that would give promise of 
offering real resistance. Especially so if the political demands 
of the South Slavs could be satisfied. Troops that could be 
dispensed with in the Ukraine were to be placed in the field 
against the Roumanians in Transylvania. Field-marshal von 
Mackensen was to turn his 12th and 14th divisions toward 
the Danube. The troops at Nish were to retire to the 
Danube. Serbia was then to be evacuated. There was one 
division still left by the Drina. This could form the connect- 
ing link with the West. Two Austro-Hungarian divisions 
were just then being transferred to France. Two divisions of 
Austro-Hungarian infantry were already fighting in France. 
Perhaps the divisions en route could be stopped and turned 
against Serbia instead of France. Baron Arz came to an 
understanding with the German liaison officer, General von 
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Cramon, who approved of these plans, but wanted first to 
consult the Grand Army Headquarters about the proposal 
to stop the two divisions that were on their way to France. 
All in all, nine divisions, five of them Austro-Hungarian and 
four German, could protect the frontiers of the Empire. 

A new commander-in-chief was to be placed in charge of 
these operations—Marshal von Kovess. The Marshal im- 
mediately selected his staff. From the Italian south-western 
front he summoned by telegraph General Konopitzki, who had 
already accompanied him as chief of staff in happier days in 
Italy, in the Carpathians, and in Serbia. The General arrived 
on October 6th, the Marshal two days later, in the new general 
headquarters at Belgrad. Marshal von Ké6vess’ command 
extended over the 11th German army of General von Steuben, 
over the armies of occupation in Serbia that were commanded 
by General Baron Rhemen, over the troops of General Sar- 
kotic in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia, over the con- 
tingents that were approaching from the Ukraine, and finally 
over the Albanian army of General Pflanzer-Baltin. 

Three weeks had passed since the disaster in Macedonia. 
Things began to stir in Serbia, where the population knew that 
the army of General d’Espérey, including some Serbian troops, 
was near at hand. Once more the leaders had been in doubt 
whether the line should not be formed from Nish and thence 
through the western valley of the Morava. Now, however, 
Marshal von Kévess noted how the feverish unrest among the 
Serbians was increasing daily. It was absolutely necessary 
that he should be sure of quiet in the rear. He decided 
finally to withdraw to the Austrian frontier. Accordingly, 
on October 28th, he abandoned the Grand Army Head- 
quarters at Belgrad. He proceeded to the same little town 
of Ujvidek, from which he had commanded the capture of 
Belgrad by storm in October 1915. Two days later the last 
of the troops marching northward crossed the Danube. 
Serbia had been completely evacuated, on the whole in perfect 
order and without disturbance. Most of the war material 
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stored there was saved. The armies were now along the 
frontiers of their own country. The Balkans, however, were 
lost and remained so. For General Pflanzer-Baltin, too, 
was in full retreat. 


In Albania in mid-September, retreat had been the very 
last thing in General Pflanzer-Baltin’s mind. With his 
generals he had just mapped out concrete plans for an attack 
on Valona. As soon as General Le Gaye had actually arrived 
with his 9th division of cavalry, General Pflanzer planned to 
proceed with the attack. The results of the capture of 
Valona must make themselves felt as far as Macedonia, quite 
apart from the military and political advantages it would 
bring. For one of the chief lines of communication and 
supply of General d’Espérey would then be cut. Rumours 
of sensational events travelled from the lake of Ochrida 
from division to division, but General Pflanzer - Baltin 
paid little attention to them, since all details were lacking. 
Often enough had fantastic reports circulated through the 
lines during the war. He was well aware that hard battles 
were being fought in Macedonia about the middle of September. 
The Chief of the General Staff had demanded a report on his 
estimate of the Albanian situation during the Allied manceuvres 
for breaking through. Pflanzer had replied that he could 
maintain himself in Albania so long as he formed a part of the 
left flank of the army group. The Chief of the General Staff 
agreed to the wisdom of remaining on Albanian soil. He 
had even spoken of treating Albania as a pawn. The situa- 
tion could, therefore, not be so desperate over in Macedonia. 
General Pflanzer was motoring out to the front lines as usual, 
on September 22nd, when at 8.45 p.m. a telegram from his 
chief of staff reached him : 


‘* Please hand the following immediately to his Excellency, 
the Army Commander : 

‘* According to the last report of the accredited general 
staff officer with the army of von Scholtz, dated September 
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22nd, 7 p.M., the enemy has broken through the Bulgarian 
line on the Macedonian front between Prilep and Sradsko, 
south of Uskiib. In this district anarchy is rampant among 
the Bulgarians ; the men no longer obey their officers. The 
right wing of the army of von Scholtz, 7.e., covering the 
territory on both sides of Lake Ochrida and Lake Presba 
as far as north of Monastir, will be commanded to make 
preparations to-night for a retreat that is to be completed 
to-morrow, during the night from the 23rd to the 24th of 
September, in the direction of Dibra (Debra)—Kreava (Kicevo) 
—Pirol (Brod), 40 kilometres north of the present position. 
Excellency Pflanzer is requested to retire immediately. 
(Signed) CoLONEL SCHNEIDER.” 


The General hurried back to his headquarters at Tirana. 
His main concern was to arrange that the Bulgarians under 
General Kandardjejev should remain at Lake Ochrida long 
enough for him to relieve them through his 9th cavalry divi- 
sion, so that he might be protected against surprises from the 
east. General Kandardjejev agreed. The Supreme Army 
Command telegraphed on September 23rd : 


“Bulgarians repelled. Lines pierced. Albanian group 
must retreat. Recapture of Albania out of question. The 
line, Seacoast—Scutari—Ipek, is to be followed. Beginning 
of retreat is to be reported.” 


The General, far removed from the Macedonian theatre 
of war, did not yet grasp the full extent of the disaster. He 
replied to the Supreme Army Command that he was not 
retiring ; that he offered to substitute his division of cavalry 
for the Ochrida division ; that he requested that the Ochrida 
division might be placed under his command; that he was 
willing to wait a while before attacking Valona. To the 
generals in charge of divisions he gave orders to consider the 
question of a possible retreat and to submit plans to him for 
approval when completed. 

The Supreme Army Command hesitated. Then, on Sep- 
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tember 24th, it agreed to all General Pflanzer’s proposals. 
Only, it was unwilling to suggest to the Bulgarian Supreme 
Army Command to turn over the Ochrida division to him. 
In other words, the troops of General Kandardjejev were to be 
taken to Dibra as originally planned. It seemed for a moment 
as though things would quiet down with the Bulgarians. 
General Pflanzer had secured a breathing space. Possibly 
he could even remain. On September 24th he entered this 
note in his diary : 

“Things quieter on the Macedonian front ; no important 
engagements. Jam hoping that the retreat will yet be halted.”’ 

But the Supreme Army Command no longer had reason for 
much hesitation. Again orders to retreat were issued. 

Field railways, hospital supplies, storehouses, distributed 
all over the country during two years of occupation, a whole 
army, many patients,—the retreat had to be planned thor- 
oughly, especially considering the condition of the roads. 
The General reported back to headquarters that he could begin 
to retreat on October 3rd or 4th, but as early as the night of 
September 30th to October 1st, he withdrew the troops from 
the lines, unnoticed by the enemy. Those in charge of the 
provisioning of the troops and a part of the artillery were 
already marching one or two days ahead. 

The General had planned the retreat in four stages, and 
over a period of many weeks. He withdrew from positions 
close before Valona and extending in a wide semicircle half- 
way to Lake Ochrida, to a position on the only road to which, 
from Berat via Lusna, the army railways, laden with every 
conceivable material, rattled along, and which was otherwise 
attainable only by two branching mule tracks and the cart 
road from Ardenica to Kavaja. The retreat became an 
adventure. 160,000 men with artillery and train and baggage 
crept over the mule tracks northward to the banks of the 
Skumbi river. This was the first stage. There General 
Pflanzer - Baltin brought order into the masses crowding 
forward from the mule tracks. The second stage was to 
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proceed to Durazzo and Vorra. Two roads were available. 
In Durazzo the malaria patients, some 30,000 in number, were 
to be embarked. It was a month’s accumulation of cases 
during the malaria season, and the usual transport was due. 
From the direction of Durazzo the enemy, who naturally 
wished to disturb the retreating armies, would be able to 
land and attack the marching columns. From the south, 
the Serbians would be able to attack from the rear over the 
crest of the Krabbe. The General stationed a brigade in a 
semicircle before Durazzo and half a regiment before the 
Krabbe. He then marched by both roads to the point where 
they converged into one; here began the third stage. 

This road was the only one from Vorra to Scutari. 
The 160,000 men marched over it. The malaria patients 
refused to be placed on board ships in Durazzo. They 
preferred dying on the road to being torpedoed. Whenever 
there were not enough carts for their transportation, they 
crawled along on the fringes of the road. From the right, 
bands of Serbian comitadji made their appearance. In- 
cessantly they engaged in small skirmishes with the troops. 
But the troops proceeded on their way in faultless order. The 
General was to be found now at the head of this strange 
procession, now at the middle, now at the rear. He had all 
the troops pass in review somewhere before him. He arrived 
at a basis of agreement with the Mirdite chiefs. He had 
them called together through Prink Bibdoda when he had 
gone about half-way.* They were willing to accept small 
presents of money. With their Albanian troops they would 
undertake no hostile action; only they asked the General 
not to destroy the bridge near Alessio. Accordingly, the 
bridge was spared. Onward the procession moved through 
this narrow pass. The General was completely absorbed by 
the adventure of this experiment of withdrawal, far from the 
rest of the world in the midst of a stony desert. 

At last Scutari was reached. Then the fourth stage began. 
There was a long road winding along the sea in the direction of 
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the Gulf of Cattaro. A second road led towards Podgoritza, 
and from there to Ipek. The order from the Supreme Army 
Command was to withdraw to the Austrian frontier. This 
could be done along both roads. But there were Serbians 
stationed not only in the direction of Scutari, but also before 
Podgoritza, on the road leading toward Ipek. They had 
marched through the gap in Macedonia and had come with 
disconcerting rapidity straight over the mountains. Now they 
were upon them. If they gained Podgoritza, they would next 
be in Cettinje, and immediately thereafter they would be on 
the Gulf of Cattaro. Then 160,000 men would be encircled 
and lost. The General proceeded to defend himself. 

He immediately sent the brigade at the head of his march- 
ing forces toward Podgoritza. He sent one division to follow 
this brigade. Then he constructed a front toward the east 
before the town. While one-half of his army, thus protected, 
was marching along the sea, and while the other half was busy 
before Podgoritza with skirmishes with the Serbians, Montene- 
grin insurgents and comitadjis sufficiently long to enable it, 
too, slowly to march toward the frontier, the General himself, 
holding all the threads in his hands, and watching everything, 
sat in Cettinje, equally far away from both his columns, 
pondering deeply over the difficulties of every undertaking 
within this resourceless and isolated country. He was 
quartered in the empty villa of Prince Danilo, rather irritated 
and for the first time nonplussed by a message which the 
Supreme Army Command, after a long period of silent consent 
to his operations, had now suddenly sent to him in the midst 
of his work,—a curious telegram which the General was 
unable to understand and which could only be some mistake. 
The Supreme Army Command demanded that the General 
should carry out a plebiscite among his troops as to whether 
they favoured a monarchy or a republic. The General 
threw the telegram under the table. Possibly the Supreme 
Army Command had gone mad. He had something more 
important to do. 
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When the telegram arrived, report was also made to him 
that four of the marching companies that had just arrived, 
consisting of Hungarians and Roumanians, refused to proceed 
toward Rijeka and Podgoritza where there was fighting. The 
General ordered up the troops and addressed them. They 
replied to him with confused phrases, saying that they must 
now defend their Hungarian home. At bottom, however, 
their revolt was a good-natured and simple-minded one. 

‘* Your home is now here’”’, the General informed them. 

He would not yield. He sent them into the battle. By 
way of precaution, he sent dependable military police with 
them to the front. They grumbled as they were being led 
off. They talked of turning back and settling accounts with 
the General. But they did not turn back. They fought on. 

A notable change seemed to the General to have come 
over the troops in these days. Thus far there had been iron 
discipline among his men. Now, after the incident with the 
mutinous companies, the general commanding at Podgoritza 
came to report and bewailed the fact that he was no longer 
quite sure of his men. General Pflanzer was not yet sure 
whether this general, who had always been inclined to be 
nervous, was speaking the truth or whether he offered this 
merely as an excuse for the fact that a minor advance under- 
taken against the Serbians had failed. There was no reason 
for taking either the check or the complaint seriously ; never- 
theless a heavy weight began suddenly to oppress General 
Pflanzer. He was quite willing to bear the ill-concealed 
satisfaction on the faces of the Bishop of Cettinje and of the 
smooth-spoken Court Marshal of King Nicholas, who had 
remained behind. He could also bear the malicious pleasure 
that he read in the faces of all the notables who were witnesses. 
to the Austro-Hungarian retreat and withdrawal from Monte- 
negro. They were to get what they had asked for ; they were 
to have the water-mains and the electrical works handed back 
to them in good condition, provided the comitadjis did not 
interfere. With these elements he could deal. 
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But he was struck now by the deathly silence ahead of 
him in the north ; by the fact that the Supreme Army Com- 
mand had made no communication to him for weeks ; that he 
himself had tried to communicate with it several times in 
vain. Nothing had come but the strange, senseless telegram, 
to which he had sent no answer. Suddenly he recalled with 
a start that the commander immediately above him was 
really Marshal von Kévess. He recalled also that, deeply 
involved in fulfilling his heavy responsibility, now proceeding 
upon cart tracks with 160,000 men, now marching in a narrow 
pass, involved in daily skirmishes on his flanks, on the march 
for over a month, he had not spoken to the Marshal for a long 
time. As far as he knew, the Marshal was stationed at Bel- 
grad. But perhaps he was no longer there. He issued 
orders to put him through to the Marshal. There was no 
answer. 

Perhaps it was really true, as he had surmised thus far, 
that the insurgents within the country had cut the wires. 
But then, the ships in the Gulf carried wireless apparatus. 
From the Gulf the way was clear to Cettinje. If his connexions 
with the Monarchy were cut off, the Marshal and the Supreme 
Army Command could at least, he thought, have sent him 
some sort of news tu Montenegro. Suddenly he felt himself 
in ghastly solitude, in the deathly stillness of a hollow, airless 
sepulchre, surrounded by flitting spectres of gruesome, dis- 
jointed, bizarre things. He was four hours away from 
Cattaro, the southern boundary of the Monarchy. One or 
two days more, and he would have succeeded in bringing his 
entire army out of the desert. Yet on the very threshold of 
the home of his fathers there was dead silence. He refused 
to give credence to the wildly sensational rumours which 
were retailed to him by double-faced subalterns in the hope 
that he would commit himself. 

The suspense and the silence were becoming unbearable. 
On November 2nd he tried once more to call up the Supreme 
Army Command from the villa of Prince Danilo, He wanted 
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to report the position of the task entrusted to him,—a posi- 
tion far better than any he had dared to hope for before 
marching away from Valona. He was anxious for instruc- 
tions as to what he should do now, and what should be done 
after he had reached the boundaries of the Monarchy. In his 
diary, however, the old cavalry General made this entry, 
himself marvelling at its novelty and strangeness in phrase 
and content : 

“TI have the feeling that everything is breaking down. 
I don’t know what purpose my army group still serves. In 
any case, I shall lead it out of Montenegro. But what then ? 
I no longer have any connexions with the Monarchy nor with 
the Supreme Army Command. All are cut off. I must 
decide for myself and try to do whatever seems best.”’ 

This time, too, the Supreme Army Command remained 
silent. In Gravosa the General once more wrote in his diary : 

‘““ Here Guzek (commander in charge of the fortress of 
Castelnuovo) called me up by telephone and reported to me 
that there was complete anarchy at Vienna, that the Emperor 
had fled, and that our armies on the Piave and in Tirol, as 
well as the army of Kévess, were in full retreat, robbing and 
plundering.”’ 

He wrote this down. But he did not believe it. Some- 
thing tremendous seemed certainly to have happened. Some- 
thing incomprehensible. Perhaps the confusion would be 
cleared up. All that General Pflanzer-Baltin knew was this : 
he had brought 160,000 men out of Albania. He had brought 
them out with their arms. He had returned as an undefeated 
Field-marshal. It was now the 4th of November 1918. 
And he celebrated the birthday of Emperor Charles. 


VI 


a 
THE REQUEST FOR AN ARMISTICE 


THE retreat of the Austro-Hungarian troops from Albania, 
once the Orient army of General Franchet d’Espérey had 
forced open a road through Macedonia, followed as an im- 
mediate and obvious necessity. This was a manceuvre of only 
local importance. But while General Pflanzer-Baltin, writing 
in his diary under the impression received from the first 
laconic reports, was still expressing hope, and while, confident 
of his superiority and the strength of his own fighting lines, he 
was ready to console himself with the thought that in all 
probability the reverses of the Bulgarians would prove only 
of a passing nature and not beyond remedy, the telegraph was 
already communicating the news of the irrevocable events 
that had happened, news already of tragedy and virtually of 
approaching doom, to the headquarters and the capitals of 
the Central Powers. 

The world rocked. People held their breath when they 
heard that Bulgaria was immovable in her resolve to lay down 
herarms. Thetruth had been hushed up. The First Quarter- 
master General had reported on September 18th : 

‘“* Hast of the Czerna the Bulgarians have been engaged in 
battle since September 15th with French, Serbs and Greeks. 
German battalions have been sent to help repel the enemy.”’ 

Ambiguous Bulgarian reports had followed. The First 
Quartermaster General had not referred again to events in 
Macedonia. Now, however, when it became necessary to 
prepare public opinion and to tackle the situation, the whole 
of the leaders among the Central Powers lost their nerve. 
At once the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy swayed under the 
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The Premier invited the Czech leader Tusar to come to 
him. He gave him information and made him concessions 
which at such a moment encouraged boundless optimism. The 
deputy hurried out of the Premier’s office, pale as death 
after this indescribable experience, but with features that 
betrayed his sense of the long-denied triumph which was now 
emerging from the twilight of an epoch. 

Perhaps no one at court except the chief of the general 
staff, Baron Arz, who rarely lost his equanimity, still saw any 
possibility of bolting the door against the inrush of coming 
events. In order to establish reliable and natural defenders 
on a new Balkan front, Baron Arz demanded that the South 
Slav question should be solved without further delay. 

But amid these daily and hourly developments the Mon- 
archy counted for nothing either in determining or even 
influencing the course of events. Germany, the strongest of 
the allies, became both the central and the decisive factor, and 
dictated the next moves. There, in the heart of the Reich, 
scarcely troubling any longer to work in darkness and obscurity, 
all manner of violent elements, long ready for bursting forth, 
pushed their way to the surface. Since mid-September the 
Imperial Chancellor, Count Hertling, had stood before the 
people and the Reichstag with a power that was but precari- 
ous. Now the wire spoke from Sofia. And not only the 
Chancellor fell. The fabric of the State quivered. For 
General Ludendorff, too, broke down. 


The Bulgarian disaster struck Count Hertling at a time 
when his Chancellorship was already on the decline. Parties in 
the Reichstag were urging that the gravity of the situation 
demanded “‘ a more powerful personality ”’ at the head of the 
Government. But this demand for another man at the 
Chancellor’s desk was a mere tinkering with the situation. 
The crisis was not merely over a man—the demands made 
were for rights. It was a struggle for power. At last, it was 
believed, the time had come when power could be transferred 
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from those who had thus far ruled, to the people who had thus 
far been ruled. 

Much underground work had already been carried on. 
Above all, Russian money and Russian subversive literature 
had for a considerable time been distributed among the 
German workers directly from the house of the Russian 
Ambassador, Joffe. By the time that the true content of 
the courier mail arriving from Petrograd had been discovered 
and the removal of the Soviet representative from Berlin 
demanded, Russian propaganda had already done its work 
among the masses. The only open opposition, however, to 
the Hertling Government had come from Matthew Erzberger, 
the ambitious apostle of peace and enemy of all military 
domination, as leader of the Centre Party. But now, when 
it seemed clear that the fortune of war was going against the 
Central Powers, and the dictatorship of the generals showed less 
and less prospect of availing against the advance of the enemy, 
one leader after another appeared on the scene, no longer 
content to talk merely about the possibilities of the future 
and merely in the sanctums of their own parties. Slogans 
which until now had served merely to create an atmosphere, 
and solutions advocated secretly and couched only in general 
terms, now became veritable clarion calls in the midst of an 
excited Reichstag. The calls were no longer isolated blasts. 
A sudden and terrible battle seemed to have broken out. 
The blasts were heard on all sides. The majority parties of 
the Reichstag pressed in upon the Chancellor in close forma- 
tion. Their battle-cry was “‘ Parliamentary Government.” 

On September 20th, this great new slogan was heard in 
the Reichstag. The Social Democrats had already formulated 
their demands in precise terms: on that day they laid claim 
to three Cabinet posts for their party. On all sides the 
majority seemed to rise against the Grand Army Head- 
quarters or against the spirit which the Supreme Army 
Command was alleged to be inspiring in the political conduct 
of the business of the State. The Chancellor was deluged 
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with reproaches to the effect that the generals were setting 
aside all government. This storm was of a new kind, and new 
was the language used ; the Chancellor took four days before 
putting up a feeble defence with worn-out phrases against 
the sharp attack. But the Socialists no longer gave heed to 
what Count Hertling said about the German march into 
Belgium, about King Edward’s attempted encirclement of 
Germany, about the “ real militarism ”’ of Germany’s oppo- 
nents. The time for an attack seemed suddenly to the Social- 
ists to have come. All assurances of the Chancellor were met 
by six already formulated demands. These included: De- 
mands for peace, confirming the terms of the Reichstag 
resolution, dated July 19th 1917, insisting on the restoration 
of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, and rejecting the peace 
terms both of Brest and of Bucarest as hindrances to the 
general peace ; demands for constitutional changes, for the 
granting of universal suffrage, and finally for freedom for 
all pol tical activity. 

The Chancellor was not easily ruffled, but the boldness 
of these demands at first dumfounded even him. And both 
the demands and their expression quickly increased in vehe- 
mence. ‘Twenty-four hours later the position of the Govern- 
ment was considerably weaker. Minister of War von Stein 
had issued a secret order against the “ recent and altogether 
objectionable propaganda for international pacifism ’”’. The 
German Peace Society and the German Society for Inter- 
national Law had planned meetings for the purpose of 
““ supporting a peace of ‘understanding along the lines of the 
Reichstag resolution of July 19th 1917,” and the Minister had 
interdicted these meetings. Thereupon the Centre Party of 
the Reichstag joined the Socialists in their opposition to the 
Chancellor. This suppression of meetings to popularize the 
views contained in a resolution of the Reichstag, was not the 
only item to be debited to Chancellor Hertling’s account. In 
his foreign policy, too, no forward step had been taken for a 
long time. The Polish question had not been brought an iota 
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nearer its solution. It was evident that here, too, the 
generals were interfering, as well as the Minister of War 
with his secret order and his prohibition of the meetings. 
“The will of the imperial Government must prevail 
against all opposition ’’, ‘the Chancellor was told. Deputy 
Gréber of the Centre Party rehearsed a long catalogue of 
sins. ‘‘ What a state of confusion in the conduct of our 
policy !” 
- Count Hertling hoped to calm the Parliamentarians by 
giving way to them. He admitted the reasonableness of 
their complaints. He suggested that civilian representatives 
should have a voice with the military authorities in all 
matters affecting the state of siege in which the country 
found itself. This seemed to the Chancellor a great concession. 
But this was the 26th of September 1918. The telegraph 
wire from Sofia spoke more and more eloquently. On the 
following day the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Admiral von Hintze, conferred with the party leaders, and 
was compelled to paint the situation caused by the events in 
Bulgaria in such gloomy colours that they considered the 
Chancellor’s concessions to be small indeed. At this moment 
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they were all calling for “‘a more powerful personality ” 
than the present Chancellor ; but Secretary von Hintze knew, 
as he prepared to leave to report to the Emperor and to visit 
the Grand Army Headquarters, that a change in the Chan- 
cellorship would mean a shift of power. 

First Quartermaster General Ludendorff had arrived, on 
September 29th, at a momentous decision: he had decided to 
ask the advaneing enemy for a truce. For six weeks he had 
been convinced that, in the Crown Council of August 14th, 
he had emphasized the necessity of taking steps in the direction 
of peace and that he had personally demanded the beginning 
of peace negotiations. Despite the fact that the Secretary of 
State’s memory of the point of view expressed by the Quarter- 
master General was entirely different; despite the fact that 
the impression which Emperor Charles had carried away 
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with him from Spa during the middle of August was of a 
different point of view on the part of the General ; despite 
the fact that General Ludendorff’s opinion in August had 
compelled Admiral von Hintze when at Vienna to assume such 
an attitude as at least would prevent the Austrian Premier 
from complaining of the inability of German generals to learn 
anything; despite the fact that even in the immediate 
surroundings of the Quartermaster General his closest aides 
remembered an entirely different interpretation placed upon 
coming developments by the General—the General himself 
was now fully convinced, not that he had spoken of a “ strate- 
gic defensive,’’ which must finally break down the fighting 
spirit of the enemy, but that he himself had urged the beginning 
of peace negotiations. 

Certain it is that the nerves of the General had given way 
badly. A similar thing had occurred before, at the time of 
Brest Litovsk, when he had first claimed that certain agree- 
ments had been arrived at in the Crown Council as to the 
course to be pursued by Secretary von Kiihlmann, agreements 
formally registered, and had then denied their existence in 
his conversations with General Hoffmann. He had sat in the 
Crown Council at Kreuznach without speaking. Later he 
had been of the impression that he had spoken. During the 
Crown Council of Spa he had been silent when the subject of 
discussion was the question of peace. To the Emperor of 
Austria, to his own aides, to Admiral von Hintze, and to those 
surrounding him, he had given the definite impression that 
he was firmly determined to continue the defence. Of this 
he no longer remembered anything. He was convinced that 
he had pointed out the necessity of peace. 

It lay in his nature to make certain combinations within 
his own mind, to keep them to himself for a while without 
talking about them to anyone, without glancing to right or 
left, and then suddenly to burst upon his entourage with his 
combination, astonishing and startling them, to his own 
mystification, since he believed that he had long previously 
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initiated them into his line of thought. His innate vehe- 
mence of temper increased the impression given of impulsive- 
ness and often of unaccountability. His shaken nerves, 
equally strained by the experiences of recent months and by 
cares about the pettiest details, further increased his vehe- 
mence. He had never been a man of vision. Things that 
had merely occurred to him he would imagine that he had 
spoken of, and would charge his hearers with inattention. 
Flaring up, he would remember only his omnipotence, and 
entirely lose sight of all perspective and of the consequences of 
his actions. So long as all was going well, he had a clear mind 
for organization, for placing division beside division. Now, 
however, the disaster of Bulgaria broke over him. He had 
not seen it coming. He had sent three German battalions 
to the Bulgarian front. The irrevocable disaster struck him 
like a thunderbolt. 

The Quartermaster General now believed everything lost. 
The cries of despair uttered by the Crown Council at Sofia 
on September 25th had not been able to wrest from him the 
request for a general armistice. Four days later, however, 
when the Bulgarians had to give up the fight, he demanded at 
the eleventh hour from the Secretary of State, who had hurried 
to see him, what had been done in the way of initiating 
negotiations since his alleged request for this step to be taken. 
The Secretary, who of his own accord had tried to bring 
about an approach via Holland, was compelled to reply that 
he had been prevented thus far from achieving positive 
results from his efforts. The General flared up. Nothing 
had been done in all that time. Now, he said, his patience 
was at anend. As a matter of fact, his judgment was gone 
too. Completely gone. 

About noon on Sunday, September 29th, he came with 
Field-marshal Hindenburg before the Emperor. The collapse, 
they said, had come. The Emperor heard the generals in 
silence, profoundly affected. Then he replied with dignity. 
In the evening he seemed a broken and suddenly aged man. 
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The Quartermaster General demanded an armistice within 
twenty-four hours. 

Secretary von Hintze had to admit to himself that the 
demand of General Ludendorff was nothing more nor less than 
an abdication of the German military autocracy. It was an 
admission that the war had been lost, and that meant capitula- 
tion not only before the outside world but at home. The only 
remaining question was how much could still be saved at 
home. Often enough and plainly enough had the ferment 
going on beneath reached the surface. No one knew better 
how to paint impressive little glimpses of the future than did 
Admiral von Hintze. He had a habit of letting his imagina- 
tion work upon little indications which, in the end, seldom 
proved correct. There was no need for him to check it this - 
time ; he could emphasize and elaborate anticipations which 
on other occasions everyone would simply have dismissed. 
He painted a vivid picture of the revolution that was inevit- 
able if the Emperor did not agree to concessions. One single 
means perhaps still remained of retaining the German people’s 
loyalty to the dynasty and readiness to defend their country ; 
if it were adopted they would perhaps fight to the bitter end ; 
this means was the renunciation of power, the transfer of 
power, the vesting of supreme power in the people. 

Quietly and quickly the Emperor made his decision. He 
silenced the objections raised by his entourage, and signed the 
most difficult document of his reign. The concession of Parlia- 
mentary government became the imperial harbinger of a new 
constitution that was to come later. The step lacked, how- 
ever, the splendour of an offering freely made for the sake 
of a people’s happiness; it bore the date of Ludendorff’s 
demand for an armistice. But the matter was urgent, and 
quick work had to be done. 

On September 30th the Chancellor offered his resignation, 
—a resignation that had been agreed upon for days. But at 
first nobody could think of a leader to guide the people into 
the new system. It was not even clear whether this system 
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should begin with a Coalition Ministry representing all parties, 
or with a Ministry representing the programme of the Reichs- 
tag majority. Hour by hour candidates were suggested 
for the Chancellorship and dropped again. During this 
interregnum the necessity for a decision grew steadily in 
urgency, for the calls of distress from the Grand Army Head- 
quarters were incessant. On October Ist, at one-thirty in 
the afternoon, Field-marshal von Hindenburg telegraphed to 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer : 


*“ If by seven or eight o’clock this evening it is certain that 
Prince Max of Baden will form the cabinet, I agree to delaying 
until to-morrow. 

“* If, on the other hand, there should be any doubt as to the 
formation of the Cabinet, I am strongly of opinion that the 
declaration to the foreign Powers should be issued to-night. 

‘““voN HINDENBURG.”’ 


And half an hour later, at two o’clock on October Ist, the 
representative of the foreign office at the Grand Army Head- 
quarters transmitted in the name of the First Quartermaster 
General a request “to issue the offer of peace at once, and 
not to wait for the formation of the new government, which 
might take time.” 

The Quartermaster General thus only allowed a few hours. 
The search for the Chancellor was pursued in haste. In the 
Chamber of Deputies of Baden, Prince Max had not long 
before delivered some speeches of democratic tendency. In 
addition, his generous activities for the Red Cross had earned 
him real sympathy even among Germany’s opponents. He 
was a Catholic prince; the Democrats and the Centre Party 
might well be satisfied with him. Even at the time when 
Michaelis was nominated (he had diffidently introduced him- 
self to his colleagues as “an onlooker at the chariot of high 
politics”’), Prince Max had been put forward for the Chancellor- 
ship by the Liberals. The Socialists had some qualms, but 
after all it seemed to them a matter of indifference who 
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fulfilled their demands: a prince would do as well as 
another man. 

The heir to the throne of Baden had been in Berlin on 
October Ist. It was pointed out to the Emperor from all 
sides, with increasing urgency and unanimity, that the Prince 
was the only possible candidate. At the moment he was at 
Dessau. The head of the civil Cabinet, von Berg, called him 
to Berlin. The Emperor telegraphed to the Grand Duke 
Max of Baden asking him to persuade the Prince to accept 
the post. 

The programme of the Reichstag majority became the 
programme of the Prince. At the Emperor’s request, Vice- 
Chancellor von Payer made definite preliminary agree- 
ments, before the Prince’s arrival, with the political parties 
which put forward their wishes. The Prince virtually found 
a ready-made Cabinet when he arrived. He had no choice in 
the selection of his colleagues. The next steps to be taken 
were deliberated upon on October 2nd at a Crown Council 
presided over by the Emperor, in which Field-marshal von 
Hindenburg, Vice-Chancellor von Payer and Secretary von 
Hintze met the Prince. The Emperor did not share the 
decided opposition of Prince Max to an armistice. Emperor 
William uncompromisingly supported the view of the Supreme 
Army Command. Now the new Chancellor, as the first 
guide into a changed future, came before the Reichstag. 
And the great wheel of fate began to turn, not to be stopped 
again. 

The Chancellor’s first task was to fulfil the demand of the 
Grand Army Headquarters. Try as he might, he could not 
avoid this. Prince Max knew that the demand of the Supreme 
Army Command meant the hoisting of the white flag. He 
believed that the reports from Headquarters on the state of 
affairs at the front were exaggerated. He was in doubt 
whether it would not be better to try to build a defensive line 
along the Meuse and to withhold the offer of an armistice. 
But the Supreme Army Command insisted. The First 
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Quartermaster General himself had the draft of a note com- 
municated to Berlin by telephone on October 2nd. The 
Prince once more opposed the request for an armistice in a 
note that he personally read to Field-marshal Hindenburg. 
The latter, however, despite every objection raised by the 
Prince, insisted that the step was inevitable. He confirmed 
his opposition to the Chancellor’s arguments in writing. 
Possibly the Prince would have preferred to make known his 
objections to the First Quartermaster General instead of to 
the Field-marshal. He was under the impression that in 
oral negotiations he might be able to make an impression on 
General Ludendorff. But the General was at Spa. The 
Field-marshal stubbornly defended the position decided upon 
by the Army Command at Spa. The Prince certainly had 
the choice of retiring from a Chancellorship which was coupled 
with conditions of which he did not at all approve. But 
after careful thought he reached a decision which he formulated 
as follows : 


‘* The tender of an armistice is bound to come. It is better 
that I should make it than someone else. For there is still a 
chance left that in my case it will be taken for a voluntary act, 
while in any other case it would be interpreted as a manceuvre 
of despair.”’ 


The First Quartermaster General must after all assume the 
responsibility for knowing whether the enemy Powers would 
be able to see that nothing but the most serious military 
need had loosened Germany’s tongue. Inasmuch as Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, despite all warning, insisted upon the 
extreme urgency of the sending out of the note, Germany was 
evidently really at the end of her resources. 

Privy-Councillor Stumm therefore drafted the difficult 
message. The parliamentary Secretaries of State collaborated 
in its formulation. The Chancellor, who was by no means a 
‘“* defeatist,’’ would have preferred a less decided tone. He 
approved it, however, and sent it on to the Supreme Army 
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Command. Then, on the night of October 8rd-4th, Prince 
Max transmitted the note to President Wilson through the 
good offices of Switzerland : 


‘‘The German government requests the President of the 
United States of America to take steps for the restoration of 
peace, to inform all the belligerent States of this request, and 
to invite them to send plenipotentiaries for the purpose of 
commencing negotiations. It accepts the programme con- 
tained in the message of the President of the United States of 
America to Congress, dated January 8, 1918, and in his later 
declarations, especially the speech of September 27th, as a 
basis for the peace negotiations. 

‘“‘ In order to avoid further bloodshed the German govern- 
ment requests that a general armistice on land and water 
and in the air be concluded immediately. 

** Max, Prince of Baden, Imperial Chancellor.” 


Silence prevailed on one side of the world ; cries of triumph 
filled the other. Bulgaria had been compelled to abandon the 
Central Powers. The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, in agree- 
ment with the German Government, joined in the request of 
its ally on October 5th. All of this, however, was of small 
importance to the Western Powers compared with the admis- 
sion of General Ludendorff that Germany had lost the war. 

There was nothing more to be done now but wait. Mean- 
while progress could be made with the internal construction 
of the new Germany. , Stone after stone was hauled for the 
edifice ; pillar after pillar of the old regime crashed down. 
Uncanny and unreal this lightning-like change of scenery 
and stage-setting appeared to every spectator, this pulling 
down and clearing and rebuilding within a few days of a 
structure which had been built up half a century before and 
had for decades been intimately associated with the life of 
the nation. Secretaries of State chosen from the ranks of the 
Reichstag, leaders of the Social Democratic and of the Centre 
Parties, were assigned to ministerial posts. They also became 
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members of the Bundesrat, for Article 9 of the national con- 
stitution, by which simultaneous membership of the upper and 
the lower house, the Bundesrat and the Reichstag, had hitherto 
been interdicted, was among the first to be swept aside: 
October 8th sounded its death knell. To obviate the delays 
inherent in legislative machinery an imperial edict had 
quickly been issued on October 5th, placing the control over 
the state of siege in the hands of the Chancellor. All secret 
decrees were forbidden for the future. Six days later uni- 
versal, equal, secret and direct suffrage was assured for all 
States within the German federation. The Chancellor declared 
that “the German people had come of age _ politically.”’ 
On October 1ith the Prussian House of Lords bowed unresist- 
ingly to the will of the new era that had swept imperiously in 
upon it, an era in which those who were taking and those who 
were granting reacted very similarly to the common experi- 
ence, the former more emboldened than filled with ideals, 
the latter more intimidated than convinced of the new ethic 
and idea. The next day an imperial decree granted amnesty 
to political prisoners. The text of this decree had no longer 
been determined in the civil Cabinet by its head, von Berg. 
In the struggle over the determination of the successor to 
the inheritance of Count Hertling, von Berg, who would have 
preferred a Coalition Ministry to one of the Reichstag majority, 
had sought to attain the impossible. A new head of the civil 
Cabinet was appointed. Minister of War von Stein also 
fell, paying the penalty for his secret decree. He was replaced 
by General Scheuch, an Alsatian. Secretary of State von 
Hintze served only five days longer than his Chancellor ; 
on October 4th he, too, left. Dizzy was the pace of the trans- 
formation, which was all but revolution. And in the midst 
of the suspense and fever of change there now came, striking 
and hammering, blow upon blow in the atmosphere of 
collapse and_of nascent freedom, pitiless as all the accompany- 
ing events, the Notes. 

Three days after Prince Max’s offer of an armistice, 
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President Wilson replied. There were various things that he 
required to know from Germany. 

‘“‘ Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial 
German Government accepts the terms laid down by the 
President in his address to the Congress of the United States 
on January 8th last, and in subsequent addresses, and that its 
object in entering into discussion would be only to agree 
upon the practical details of their application ? ”’ 

The President asked to be informed whether the forces of 
the Central Powers would at once be withdrawn from invaded 
territory. He also put the preliminary question, “ whether 
the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire who have so far conducted the war.” 

The only question which to the Chancellor seemed to 
demand very thorough deliberation was that of the evacuation 
of occupied areas. President Wilson’s messages had already 
been recognized as the basis for the discussions. As far as his 
“‘ Points ’’ were concerned, there could only be a question of 
“the practical details of their application.’’ And the fact 
that the Chancellor was speaking in the name of the majority ~ 
of the Reichstag, and therefore in the name of the great 
majority of the German people,—that was something that 
could once more be expressly stated to the President of the 
United States before all the world. On the question of 
evacuation, however, General Ludendorff must be heard. 
The First Quartermaster General came to Berlin. 

He arrived on October 9th. He came as overlord of the 
armies, emphasizing the power that was still in his hands. 
What his thoughts were, was certainly not quite clear from 
what he said. He had demanded an armistice within a few 
hours. Thereby he had expressed the view that Germany’s 
outlook in the war was a hopeless one. Now, however, his 
judgment on the position at the front was compatible with a 
different conclusion. 

‘* One has the feeling that a better spirit is now prevailing ’’, 
declared the Quartermaster General. And at another point 
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in his report: ‘‘ The provisioning was bad, and the morale of 
the troops was then bad ; now it is improved.” 

At times there were direct contradictions in the General’s 
report. In reply to the question put by Secretary of State 
Solf* on October 8th, whether the front could hold out for three 
months more, he curtly answered “‘ No.” But a little later he 
said: ‘‘ I hope to have 600 tanks in spring.” 

On October 5th, when Prince Max for the first time faced 
the Reichstag, he had declared that the people would certainly 
defend themselves to the last if they were driven to despair. 
It had been a warning to his opponents. Now, however, 
when the potentialities of a levée en masse were discussed (this 
had first been called for by the industrialist and author, 
Walter Rathenau, following the armistice note) he decidedly 
opposed so desperate a measure, saying : 

** Despite our dearth of men, I place no hopes in a levée en 
masse. ... A levée en masse would mean intolerable dis- 
organization.” 

But the report presented by General Ludendorff sketched 
the military situation on October 9th in such a manner that 
few of those present at the Cabinet council felt equal to 
constructing a picture of the situation for themselves. On the 
day before, the Chancellor had put the question in writing : 

‘“* In case the present move for peace should fail, can we 
continue the war alone despite the defection of one of the two 
allies still remaining ? ”’ 

The answer of the General now was: 

‘Tf there is a pause in the fight on the western front, 
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yes. 
But if the war could be continued at all, then it was obvious 


that the position of the army was not as the Supreme Army 
Command had painted it when it had virtually commanded 
the issue of the armistice note. At any rate, the Government 
and the Chancellor were already so much in doubt as to the 
value of Ludendorff’s opinions that the Prince determined to 


* Von Hintze’s successor.—Trans. 
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ask the opinion of other military authorities. He considered 
the advisability of asking the Field-marshal to call a council 
of war, in which the various leaders of the army could be asked 
about the position on the front. Possibly many eyes might see 
more clearly. 

But the Quartermaster General’s pride revolted against 
the suggestion. He was hardly ready to concede such a thing 
to the Supreme War Lord. Never to the Chancellor. He 
thought he was already doing enough, and more than usual, 
when he assured the Chancellor that he and the Field-marshal 
would support the new Government loyally. He was willing 
to have the occupied area evacuated. He had, of course, 
anticipated that this demand would be made. The evacuation 
was therefore promised to President Wilson. Everything 
that the President wished to know was cleared up. Prince 
Max replied to him on October 12th. He asked that a mixed 
commission should meet for the purpose of regulating the 
evacuation. Again he waited. 

There was scarcely more than two days’ delay. For 
President Wilson replied at once and with unexpected heat. 
After a day and a night had elapsed, he answered : 

“That no arrangement can be accepted by the Government 
of the United States which does not provide absolutely satis- 
factory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy of the armies of the United States 
and of the allies in the field.”’ 

In bitter words he’ protested against the ‘“‘ illegal and 
inhumane practices’ of the German armed forces. It was 
impossible, he said, to ask for an armistice while at the same 
time the submarines were at work ; it was impossible to grant 
it while the German troops were transforming the country 
traversed during their enforced withdrawal into a desert. 
He added : 

“It is necessary also, in order that there may be no 
possibility of misunderstanding, that the President should 
very solemnly call the attention of the Government of Ger- 
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many to the language and plain intent of one of the terms of 
peace which the German Government has now accepted. 
It is contained in the address of the President delivered at 
Mount Vernon on July 4th last. It is as follows: ‘The destruc- 
tion of every arbitrary’ power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world ; 
or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to 
virtual impotency. The power which has hitherto controlled 
the German nation is of the sort here described.’ ”’ 

Suddenly there was a change. Perhaps it was only now 
visible. It seemed as though the language was changing. 
As if American indignation was only being vented over the 
U-boat havoe, and over the destruction occasioned in the 
withdrawal, in order to hide a slight change of attitude. In 
any case the Note was significant. It was no longer a request 
for information. It was a command. The military demands 
were of a far-reaching nature. The President demanded that 
military operations must cease before he himself would enter 
upon negotiations concerning an armistice. One more step, 
and Germany’s impotence would be complete. Summoned 
by the Chancellor, the First Quartermaster General again 
went to Berlin. 

This time—on the afternoon of the “ great session of 
October 17 ’”’—it was not only Secretary Solf who, when the 
Cabinet assembled for the third time in the Chancellor’s con- 
ference room, had occasion for surprise at the fresh change 
in the point of view of General Ludendorff. For the First 
Quartermaster General not only expressed surprise to the 
Secretary that his proposal of three weeks ago, to ask for an 
armistice, could have been looked upon as a cry of distress. 
He denied having limited his demand to twenty-four hours. 
He declared that on the contrary he was quite content about 
the position on the front. In fact, despite a certain depression 
that seemed to be hiding behind his anger and despite his 
evident attempt to arm himself against expected reproaches 
for having been in so much of a hurry, his personal 
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bearing was that of quiet and even of surprising con- 
fidence. 

This confidence of the Quartermaster General was even 
strengthened in the course of the session. The Minister of 
War promised, when the last possibilities of reserves and of 
provisioning were under discussion, to raise 600,000 new 
troops during the coming months. And the Quartermaster 
General, who on September 29th had demanded an armistice, 
on October 17th was more firmly than ever of the opinion 
that the situation was not such a bad one after all. 

But among almost all the other participants in the Cabinet 
council depression and anxiety were manifest. Their confi- 
dence in General Ludendorff’s judgment was shaken. Besides, 
the painful impression was gained that the First Quartermaster 
General was now trying to shift the responsibility for the 
development of events, which were undoubtedly the outcome 
of his own insistence on the note, upon the shoulders of the 
Government. Secretary Solf declared that ‘‘ the Quarter- 
master General had reversed his attitude.”’ 

Concerning President Wilson’s demand for the “‘ destruc- 
tion of every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice, disturb the peace of the 
world ’’, no one said a word in the Cabinet meeting. Among 
those present was General Hoffmann. Genera! Ludendorff 
had summoned him to Berlin by telephone, in an evident 
attempt at reconciliation after his outburst of anger 
four days previously, when General Hoffmann had _ been 
requested, upon the suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor and 
of Secretary Solf, to report at Berlin on the situation on the 
western front, and to give his estimate of it. General Hoff- 
mann and Secretary Solf, speaking confidentially with each 
other, agreed that it was clear, on a careful reading of the clos- 
ing words of the President’s Note, that the basis of negotia- 
tions had shifted. They implied the commencement of a fresh 
struggle: Wilson was pitting himself against the Emperor. 
But in this session no one ventured even to hint at this fresh 
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development, much less to speak of it in plain terms. There 
was ample reason for hesitancy; there was still room for 
doubt as to the President’s precise meaning. Most of those 
present expected to find that the President was only concerned 
to secure constitutional guarantees. 

The Cabinet decided that it would in any case give further 
and most careful consideration to the formulation of the 
answer to the President. No definite decisions were made. 
This much seemed clear, however: if General Ludendorff’s 
estimate of the situation at the moment were taken into 
account, it was perhaps true after all that the sense of final 
disaster was premature. Perhaps the people would really 
rise in their anger if Wilson went too far. In that case, 
General Ludendorff’s new conviction was all the more en- 
couraging. On this October 17th the Quartermaster General’s 
conviction was deep and unshakable : 

‘““For two more days, if absolutely necessary, I shall 
retreat to a new position.”’ This and the succeeding sentences, 
all of which he himself believed, he repeated in the evening 
within an intimate circle, amid the relaxed tension of a quiet, 
cheerful, and hopeful conversation. ‘‘ Then, I will make a 
halt, come what may. I can hold out as long as you like. 
For months.” 

He was thinking and speaking of the position to be taken 
up on the Meuse. He had 600,000 new troops. The next 
morning the public learned that the first Quartermaster 
General had returned to the front. Also that through the 
announcement of a personal union with the House of Habs- 
burg, the Kingdom of Hungary had secured independence of 
the Empire of Austria. And that Emperor Charles had issued 
a manifesto “to his faithful Austrian peoples.”’ 


VII 
THE PROGRAMME OF LENIENCY 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Monarchy received an answer to Count 
Burian’s offer of peace of September 15th, for the determination. 
and formulation of which the American Secretary of State, 
Robert M. Lansing, had taken exactly thirty minutes on 
September 17th. Its negative character in nowise damped the 
optimism of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister as to 
the possibilities of peace. 

When the German Government was compelled to offer an 
armistice, as a result of General Ludendorff’s estimate of 
the prospects at the front and the clear view of the situation 
resulting therefrom, Count Burian immediately seconded this 
effort in a note of his own, as spokesman for the Dual Mon- 
archy. The Monarchy, too, proclaimed that it bowed to 
Wilson’s demands for a peace between all the peoples. Deve- 
lopments in Bulgaria had an even more decisive influence 
upon its policy than the position taken up by the German 
Empire. The effects of the Bulgarian situation upon it were 
considerably closer and more immediate. Neither the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, nor the Premier, Baron von Hussarek, 
nor the Chief of the General Staff, Baron Arz, believed any 
longer in a victory to be brought about by force of arms. 

But the internal enemies of the Monarchy had increased 
greatly in strength through Bulgaria’s elimination from the 
alliance. The essential thing now was to come to terms with 
these elements before the enemy powers undertook to do so, 
and especially to anticipate the President of the United States 
of America in bringing about a settlement on terms which he 


would in any case be able to compel, since peace was impera- 
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tively needed and no other road to it lay open. Possibly the 
existence of the Empire might yet be saved in some form or 
other, albeit in a seared condition, provided it showed itself 
capable of reconstruction by its own strength and in accord- 
ance with the wishes of its nationalities. Count Burian and 
Baron von Hussarek looked upon the Bulgarian collapse as 
a last signal. The Foreign Minister was all the more anxious 
for a settlement of the Austrian nationalities questions since 
he was ready to swear that President Wilson would approve 
of it and would hasten peace if he saw that his Points were 
being carried into effect. 

The Austrian Premier, who only three weeks before had 
opposed the federal idea for the Monarchy, now had no other 
plan, with the military situation so ruinous, for preventing 
general disintegration save that of thorough reorganization. 
He had moved in September towards a solution of the South 
Slav question, despite the anger of the Hungarians. The 
matter had then lain dormant for a while. Now, however, 
when the house was on fire, even the South Slav solution 
was perhaps no longer sufficient to bring salvation. When 
the fate of Bulgaria was sealed, Baron von Hussarek had 
once more made desperate attempts to bring all the Austrian 
parties into a coalition Cabinet. But the Czechs, whose 
independence had long ago been recognized by England and 
America, had had nothing but a shrug and a smile for the 
Premier since the battle of Dobropolje. The leader of the 
Socialists, Victor Adler, put his answer in the form of a 
parable : 

“There are three kinds of rats : 
Those that are wise and leave the ship before it sinks ; 
Those that are decent and remain upon the ship, although it is sinking ; 


Those that are foolish, that notice nothing, and that go on board the ship. 
The Social Democrats have no desire at all to belong to the third class.” 


The hope of a coalition of the parties had this time dis- 
appeared so quickly and so definitely that it could not possibly 
be resurrected. For a moment Baron von Hussarek was in 
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doubt whether it would not be better to postpone the meeting 
of the Reichsrat and to get through this critical period with- 
out the representatives of the people. This would have meant 
using force, relying once more on all that was still left of 
force. But the moment the parties showed dissatisfaction, 
he exchanged this impulse to force for a tactic of reconciliation 
and leniency, and determined this time to make a thorough 
job of it. 

It was not only necessary to enter upon the experiment of 
reshaping Austria: the all-important thing was how it was done. 
Poland and South Slavia must become the chief pillars of the 
new construction. The Polish problem offered few obstacles. 
The Polish State was already in existence. The declaration of 
1916 of the two Emperors guaranteed it. The greater part of 
Galicia could well be turned over to the new Poland, since this 
state would in any case be under Habsburg overlordship, by 
virtue of the “ Austro-Polish solution.’’ Opposition to the - 
reshaping of Austria, which must needs be a reconstruction 
of the entire Monarchy, was to be expected only from Hungary. 
As recently as September 18th the Hungarian Premier had de- 
scribed the problems of the Kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia, 
whose national defence, finance, and railways had depended 
since 1868, except for certain rights of local autonomy, upon 
decrees from Budapest, as mere “‘ questions of administration.” 
But Count Burian, who was already moving towards accept- 
ance of the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, had opposed 
this interpretation. He had called these problems “‘political”’ 
problems. The Hungarian Premier had thus far insisted 
upon a unified State in Austria, but Count Burian declared on 
September 26th that “ a change in the constitutional structure 
of Austria is necessary.” 

The Austrian Premier was encouraged in his plans for 
reshaping Austria by finding his Foreign Minister in agree- 
ment with him. Besides, Count Burian had helped to create 
Poland. The Count’s outstanding characteristic, his doctrinaire 
tenacity, combined with the slow movement of his thoughts, 
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might at times lead into wrong avenues. But his tenacity 
had quite frequently brought Burian through to triumph. 
He had proclaimed his offer of peace to the world against the 
wishes even of the German Emperor. Despite its rejection 
he still expected results from it, especially as in a speech made. 
on September 27th President Wilson seemed to be referring to 
this offer of peace and, in Count Burian’s opinion, to be 
building his own demands upon this offer as a foundation. 
As far as the erection of the Polish State was concerned, 
he had convinced Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg of its 
usefulness, and had engineered the signing of the two 
Emperors’ proclamation, before even the First Quartermaster 
General was able to examine the document. Count Burian 
had not only known how to have his way in many a case on 
the things on which his mind was made up,—he was also 
thoroughly expert on the subject of Poland, which he had been 
chiefly instrumental in creating. It was a good omen that he 
now favoured constitutional changes. Whatever else went 
on around him, whether on the south-eastern boundaries of 
the Empire, where secession was threatening, or on the German 
western front, where the armies of General Ludendorff were 
retreating step by step,—the ‘ Austro-Polish solution ’’ was 
now an axiom to him that nothing could upset. Baron von 
Hussarek considered that this pillar of his future structure 
was strong enough to bear its burden. 

Everything must now be done to keep in the good graces 
of the Poles. In Marmoros-Sziget a trial for treason was still 
hanging over the Polish legionaries who under the influence 
of the agreements with the Ukrainians at Brest Litovsk * had 
permitted themselves to enter into foolish adventures. On 
February 15, 1918, most of the Polish auxiliary troops 
stationed on the eastern front, after destroying the rail- 
way, telegraph and telephone connexions, had marched of 
their own accord from Czernowitz towards the east, towards 


* The peace concluded by Czernin with the Ukrainians had given them 
Galician territory which Poland had expected to receive. 
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the Ukraine. Thirty-five hundred men and one hundred and 
twenty officers had thereupon been disarmed and arrested. 
The trial of a group of the culprits was still in progress. 
Undoubtedly the Poles would be deeply offended if a verdict 
of Guilty was given. Baron von Hussarek asked Emperor 
Charles to grant an amnesty. 

This time objection came from the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

‘‘For me there are no Polish or Czech or Hungarian 
soldiers. For me there can only be soldiers. An amnesty 
cannot be granted in a case like this. Nor to the mutineers of 
Cattaro ”’. 

But on September 27th the Premier had his way about the 
amnesty. The Polish parties seemed to incline favourably 
to him after his intervention. 

Next the Premier wanted to exert himself in earnest 
about the South Slav question. Anxious as he might be to 
conciliate every one, or perhaps for the very reason that the 
possibility of conciliating everyone depended on it, he was 
willing to take up the fight with Hungary. 

After Emperor Charles had abandoned Count Stephen 
Tisza’s policy, Tisza had been stationed on the Isonzo front 
as Colonel of a regiment of Hussars. One day Marshal 
Boroevic, gloomy and depressed as he had been ever since 
the failure on the Piave front, said to him: 

“Excellency, is this your place? Why do you stop 
here? You do not ‘belong here. We shall go to pieces if 
this mess is not stopped in the country and at Baden. 
Why don’t you talk to the Emperor, Colonel ? ” 

Count Tisza always spoke the unvarnished truth : 

‘““T can’t say a word to the King. He throws me out of 
the door whenever I begin to talk.” 

He knew that there were statesmen who were more in the 
graces of the Emperor than he was. Nevertheless Stephen 
Tisza spoke to the Emperor. 

This Hungarian statesman had never dreamed that the 
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South Slav question might become a real problem for Hungary. 
At one time he had considered building railways for the Slavs 
down to the sea at the expense of Hungary, not only for 
military purposes but also for economic uses; this on the 
assumption, of course, that the land through which the rail- 
ways were to pass should also belong to Hungary. But the 
solution was not as simple as all that. And since this accretion 
of Hungarian territory could not be brought about without 
further ado, the South Slav problem, after this hurried journey 
in and out of the Count’s mind at a time of security and 
confidence earlier in the war, had been disposed of as far as 
he was concerned together with his railway scheme. Now, 
however, concessions might be made or refused, but this 
problem could no longer be ignored by any Hungarian 
statesman. And even Stephen Tisza, Magyar to the core 
though he was,—a guardian solely of the dominating class 
to which he belonged,—decided to take an interest in the 
South Slav question. He spoke to Emperor Charles. 

“Why don’t you go down there yourself?” cried the 
Emperor, in a sudden inspiration. ‘‘ Go and study the situa- 
tion.” 

Tisza was himself to obtain an unprejudiced impression ; 
he was to go himself to get acquainted with the feeling and the 
currents of opinion in the provinces involved. He was to 
travel into the Austro-Hungarian imperial domains as a sort 
of ‘‘ homo regius ’’, with imperial permission. In Agram and 
Serajevo he listened to South Slav party leaders of every 
political shading. But the longer the visit of the Count 
lasted, the more it seemed as though he had come less in 
order to hear the wishes of the South Slav leaders than to tell 
them how he, Stephen Tisza, envisaged the solution which 
had now really become necessary. He had never known 
anything else than Magyar power and Magyar expansion ; 
he had never thought of anything but the possibilities of 
increasing Magyar wealth. On this topic he was able to 
grasp every detail and to fit it into its place. In July 1914, 
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he had not wanted the war. He would have preferred to see 
a statesmanlike adjustment of the dispute. At that time he 
was opposed to the addition of Slav population to Hungary. 
But once the war had broken out, he did not confine his 
demands for Hungary to the little corner of Macva in Serbia, 
abounding in fruitfulness ; he also urged Potiorek, Master of 
Ordnance, whose star was in the ascendant, to take possession 
of Belgrad, as he wanted a Hungarian governor to reside there. 
Since then the relative positions of the warring parties had 
changed fundamentally. Count Tisza recognized the danger 
that now, perhaps, Hungary might after all have to deal 
differently with the kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia. But 
it accorded thoroughly with his character and convictions to 
imagine that the whole tangle of the South Slav question 
could be resolved by uniting the imperial domains of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to Hungary under the crown of St Stephen 
Possibly the kingdom of Dalmatia could then be joined to the 
kingdom of Croatia, in other words, to Hungary. The South 
Slav peoples were then to rest content with their union within 
the framework of the Kingdom; even though there were no 
real connexion between them, except that all belonged to 
Hungary. 

Count Tisza grew angry and made no effort to hide his 
bursts of passion before the South Slav leaders when they 
gave him a memorandum repudiating his plans and insisting 
on national independence for the South Slavs. 

Here in Serajevo*Stephen Tisza for the first time saw his 
whole life’s work frustrated. He had never hesitated nor 
entertained the slightest doubts about putting full trust in 
the Hungarian Serbs, who year after year, for decades, had 
declared at Budapest their unshakable loyalty to the kingdom 
ruled by the crown of St. Stephen. He had never dreamed 
that these same Hungarian Serbs, whom this statesman 
had always favoured at every opportunity, could mean- 
while be unfolding before the Croatian people, whom Hungary 
could never do enough to oppress, the project of a powerful 
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nation liberated from Hungary. In advancing this policy, 
the Serbians had been extremely careful. They never spoke 
to the Croats about a coming “ pan-Serbian nation.’ Not 
a single Croat would have been enticed away from the Mon- 
archy by the pan-Serbian cry. But they did speak about 
the coming ‘“‘ Jugoslav nation.’’ No one in Belgrad, they 
said, dreamed of offering less liberty to the Croatian people in 
the new “Greater Jugoslavia”’ than the Serbians them- 
selves would be permitted to enjoy. But if all the South 
Slavs united in a single State, free from Hungary, free from 
Austria, they would be an invincible power. 

Thus far the Serbs within the Empire had bided their 
time. No one disturbed this double play. Stephen Tisza 
had failed to detect it. If the Central Powers came out 
victorious, a reminder of the Serbs’ fidelity to Hungary 
during the war might give them a very strong position in 
Budapest. They could then easily drop the Croats at once. 
If the Central Powers were defeated, however, they would 
sacrifice the Hungarians. In that case the union of the 
Serbs within the Empire and the Serbs in the Kingdom 
would be achieved, the Croats won over to them, and plenty 
of time given to arrive at an understanding with the latter 
concerning their rights. 

A clear picture could now be formed of the end of the war. 


6 


The party leaders who presented their “‘ memorandum ”’ to 
Stephen Tisza, knew what had happened on the western 
front on August 8th. They had news which the imperial 
General, Baron von Sarkotic, had not as yet—of the serious 
breach on the Bulgarian front. This disaster made them 
bolder. Two days before the arrival of the Hungarian 
statesman, they had formed a “ Jugoslav Committee.” 
Their time seemed to have come, and the line to be taken for 
the future seemed clear to them. They threw off the mask. 
They presented their memorandum. For the first time 
Stephen Tisza saw how he had deceived himself in his work. 


Everything within him rebelled. He was as yet unwilling 
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to believe in this self-deception. He still hoped that he might 
be wrong. Perhaps a plebiscite in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
might decide in favour of Hungary. Perhaps the group that 
had dared to present the memorandum to him was a small 
group of misguided spirits. Perhaps the whole of this Serbian 
double play between Hungary and Croatia, now revealed to 
him, was only a figment of his imagination. He pulled him- 
self together, and refused to believe that his Serbian followers 
at Budapest would decline to bring order into the situation 
for Hungary. Again and again he came back to the idea of 
the plebiscite. 

General Sarkotic, the military governor of these two 
provinces, took a different view of the situation. Important 
concessions, he argued, must quickly be made in the South 
Slav question. 

“‘ It would be best,” counselled the General, “‘ to telegraph 
at once to the Emperor from Serajevo.”’ 

But Tisza refused to admit defeat so quickly. He was no 
doubt shaken to the depths of his soul over the failure of his 
statecraft in the Serbian question. He might now have 
doubts of the sincerity of the Hungarian Serbs. But never 
for a moment did he doubt the power of Hungary or dream 
that in reality she was impotent. Without hesitation he 
gave full vent to his anger. Deliberately he used wounding 
language. Deliberately he threatened. In exasperation the 
Catholic priest, Korosec, seized the first opportunity in the 
House of Representatives in Vienna to complain of Tisza’s 
methods and question his intentions. In Serajevo Tisza 
had called the self-determination of peoples ‘‘ counterfeit 
coin,” and had blustered to the delegates whom he met there 
in this style : 

‘““Tt may be that we shall go under. But before we do 
so we shall summon enough power to grind you to pieces.” 

When Count Tisza left the Bosnian capital, having obtained 
no satisfaction, he brought away with him no solution for 
the conflict but that with which he had gone there. The 
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angry mood in which he found the South Slavs could only be 
inflamed by his journey of investigation. It would probably 
have been better if the military governor, General von 
Sarkotic, who as a South Slav himself knew the people and 
the popular currents, had offered objection to Tisza’s visit. 

Even the events in Bulgaria failed to move the Hungarian 
statesman from his standpoint. The solution that he had 
in mind seemed to him to be to the advantage not only of 
Hungary but of the whole Empire. It would weaken the 
Slav section in Austria and strengthen the German, and thus 
almost nullify the Czech influence. Hungary’s power would 
be increased. The supporters of the monarchical idea within 
the Dual Monarchy would continue to be the two dominant 
nations, the Hungarian and the German. As late as Sep- 
tember 25th he declared : 

‘“* Whatever has happened or will happen, will happen in 
the interests of the Monarchy.” 

It did not occur to him that the South Slavs might also 
be able to have a say in affairs under a Hungarian solution 
on these lines. And he forgot completely that his policy 
had always been one of opposing the addition of Slavs to the 
kingdom; that he was about to transplant an irredenta of 
unknown extent into Hungary. Count Stephen Tisza, now 
that he was forced to turn his thoughts in the direction of the 
South Slav problem, showed himself not entirely faithful to 
his cwn convictions. Without himself noticing it, this 
strong, sober politician wavered and vacillated. Rather than 
indulge in any negotiations over Croatia, he would take 
further millions of Slavs into the kingdom of St. Stephen. He 
remained faithful to the principle of the domination of the 
Magyar nobles, but he forgot the limits which his own 
prudence had thus far set to Magyar domination. It was not 
until the Bulgarian armistice became a fact, and the request 
for an armistice was issued by the Central Powers, and the 
Fourteen Points, which President Wilson evidently intended 
for the Hungarians also, were accepted, that he was compelled 
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to change his plans, and even then against his will and almost 
invisibly 

‘“‘ We shall try as far as possible to secure autonomy for 
the nationalities living within Hungary ’’—thus Count 
Tisza. 

He still yielded only partly. Within the wide expanse 
of the kingdom, the Magyars were still to hold the power 
‘as far as possible ’’—this meant in so far as no Magyar 
interests were interfered with. Count Tisza had at last come 
to the point of letting all the South Slavs unite, provided only 
that they remained with Hungary. It made no difference 
what Austria might say. Nor what the South Slavs said. 
Austro-Hungarian dualism went to pieces when once Baron 
Hussarek began to speak of the autonomy of the Austrian 
peoples. The new dualism must be that of Hungary and 
Jugoslavia. Further than that Stephen Tisza and the country 
that he represented would not go. The “ integrity’ of the 
kingdom must remain untouched. That was the Magyar 
idea of the solution of the South Slav question. 


Stephen Tisza was not the Premier of the Hungarian 
kingdom, but what he thought and said represented the 
opinion and the demands of the Magyar people, which the 
actual Premier, Wekerle, had also to voice. He, too, at 
first remained unshaken by the Bulgarian events. He was 
not stirred out of his quiet assumption of the inviolacy of 
Magyar overlordship, until two other events transpired : 
the sudden appearance of irretrievable disaster in the sister 
nation of Austria, and the necessity of generally accepting 
the Wilson programme in view of the military position, now 
that Germany was calling for a truce. 

Baron von Hussarek actually rose on October 1st in the 
Reichsrat in Vienna, and despite all warning and importuning, 
announced to the representatives of the Empire innovations 
which threatened everything that had hitherto been regarded 
as enduring and permanent in the Monarchy. Once more he 
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assured the Poles of their independent State, guaranteed to 
them by the proclamation of the two Emperors. They could 
count upon having Galicia incorporated within their national 
territory, judging from the energy with which the Minister 
turned against everybody, even the German ally, in case he 
threatened to place any difficulties in the way of a final 
** Austro-Polish solution.” The Minister declared further- 
more that he had decided to settle the South Slav question. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina could be joined to Croatia, and 
Dalmatia might possibly also be included in this new union. 
The Government intended to fall into line everywhere with the 
spirit of the times, and to grant autonomy to the Austrian 
peoples: this passage of his speech was intended for the 
Czechs, the German Austrians and the Italians within the 
Empire. If the peoples were willing now to accept the 
proposals of the Premier (which, however, he presented 
merely in broad outlines and not as a detailed plan), under 
forms that would keep the Empire together under the 
Habsburg dynasty, then everything would be saved through 
this transformation into a federal State. Only the details 
had yet to be arranged. It might be well not to join the 
Slovenes to the new South Slav State, for the road to Trieste 
and to the sea would then be open to the other federal States 
only conditionally, only with South Slav consent. Nor was 
it entirely clear how the Premier visualized the South Slav 
State. Merely to unite the Austrian and the Hungarian 
South Slavs and to add to them their brothers in the Imperial 
Domains, constituted no solution. Baron von Hussarek 
offered no explanation as to what the Magyars said about 
this proposal—whether they agreed to the independence of 
this new State and whether they were willing to recognize it. 
On the contrary, it seemed as though the Baron, wearied by 
the long and fruitless quarrel with the Magyars, had tried 
to force a solution of the question of his own accord; as 
though Austria no longer had any time to wait for Hungary, 
and as though Austria assumed that Hungary would revise 
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her agreements with the Croats, and no longer deny the South 
Slavs the autonomous State that they demanded, provided 
they agreed to remain under the sceptre of the Habsburgs. 
The Premier fixed no definite time for all this reconstruction. 
He merely spoke of it as a coming fact, and listened for the 
chorus of replies. 

The chorus was not delayed a moment. It was a shriek 
of dissent. 

‘* We shall do everything ’’, cried the Czech Socialist Tusar 
in the midst of all the uproar, “‘ to secure the solution of the 
Czech question amid the other world problems in an inter- 
national congress.” 

The Czech leader Stanek even outdid him. He hurled 
this answer at the Premier : 

‘‘ We want a union of the three Slav States, from Danzig 
via Prague to the Adriatic.” 

The South Slavs declined to accept the plans for their 
future as foreshadowed. They deliberated with the Czechs. 
Stanek wanted immediately to convene the Czech “‘ National 
Council’ at Prague, and the South Slavs consulted with the 
Czechs as to whether they had not better leave a Reichsrat 
which no longer concerned them, now that they were the 
representatives of an independent people. The comment of 
the members on the work Baron von Hussarek had planned 
echoed around him from all sides: ‘‘ Too late.” 

The Poles alone kept quiet. The majority of them seemed 
confident and satisfied: they had insured and reinsured 
several times over. The leader of the Socialists, Glabinski, 
alone demanded an international forum for the Polish question. 
The German parties were disturbed by the pronouncements 
of the Government, and for the first time unity was brought 
into their divided ranks. All German parties united in 
supporting a Social Democratic resolution of October 4th, in 
which the demand was made for a “‘ German-Austrian federal 
State.’’ One of the groups already voiced the demand that 
passage through Slovene territory should be assured to this 
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State. But as regarded the treatment and disposal of the 
Slovenes, the Catholic priest, Korosec, shouted excitedly 
above the uproar : 

*““ Never. No artifice in the world can any longer separate 
the Croats and the Serbians from the Slovenes.”’ 

Chaotic discord reigned in Austria. But in Hungary there 
was a storm of indignation. 

Austria had no right, said the Hungarians, to determine 
or even to consider the manner in which Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Dalmatia were to be united with Hungary or with the 
kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia. The Premier was sup- 
ported by Hungarian public opinion in sharply condemning 
this outside interference in Hungarian affairs. The Independ- 
ence parties in the country, which had never assented to any 
sort of union with an Austria which they hated, and which 
were now freer to speak and more powerful than they had 
ever been before, were welded together at once into a firm 
block for rejecting all interference on the part of Austria. 
Overnight the Premier was thoroughly shaken out of his 
tranquillity. He saw that the general offer of an armistice 
necessarily forced from him what even Stephen Tisza, obdurate 
though he might be, could no longer reject—the acceptance 
of Wilson’s programme concerning nationalities. But Wilson 
was far away ; the war was not yet at an end; even Bulgaria 
must not destroy his equanimity. More difficult than any- 
thing else now was the Austrian development. 

There whole peoples were on the point of revolting. 
The Government, which evidently did not know what it was 
doing, had given the signal itself. All sorts of rumours came 
flitting across the frontier, which the Government hardly 
troubled to contradict. All parties spoke of a new Cabinet, 
to be headed by the apostle of peace, Heinrich Lammasch, 
whose only task would be to “ liquidate the old Austria.” 
The King, it was rumoured, was planning a manifesto which 
would amount to the pronouncement of his blessing on the 
rebellion. Possibly the apostle of peace was the originator 
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of this idea. Possibly even the Premier himself. Events in 
Austria now followed each other in feverish haste. No 
control over what was happening seemed any longer to be 
possible. As for Hungary, not only the South Slav question 
was now at stake for her. Within Hungary, which thus far 
had not admitted the existence of any problem of nation- 
alities within her “ integral’’ boundaries, there also lived 
Slovaks, Roumanians, Ruthenians, and Germans. The 
rebellion in Austria might spread to them. Then, too, the 
incidental remarks of the Austrian Premier regarding a recon- 
struction of the Empire constituted an unauthorised inter- 
ference with Hungarian privileges. The Vienna Government, 
according to the Hungarians, had no business to concern 
itself about the South Slav question. More than that, 
Hungary must do everything possible to render futile the 
Austrian plans for liberating the peoples. There must be 
no optical illustrations afforded so near to her boundary. 
No manifesto must be issued. Wekerle went to Vienna to 
see the Emperor. Count Tisza, Counts Apponyi and 
Andrassy — all went to the Emperor on October 10th. 
Immediately thereafter the Hungarian Premier offered his 
resignation. He knew now that the decisions of Austria 
had become irrevocable. The mission of the Hungarian 
statesmen had failed. The Hungarian Premier was now 
persuaded that the development in Austria must have a 
direct effect upon Hungary. For a moment he weakened. 
On October 11th he admitted before the representatives in 
the Reichsrat : 

“We see that the integrity of the Hungarian state can no 
longer continue to exist entirely without modification.”’ 

His statesmanship failed. Whoever dared touch ‘“ in- 
tegrity ’’ was politically ruined. He wanted to retire. He 
remained only because Emperor Charles commanded him 
to. He now wanted to regard himself only as an adminis- 
trator for the Government until he could be relieved by a 
more fitting, perhaps a more unyielding, perhaps a more 
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fortunate successor. Meanwhile he did not want to forgo 
the opportunity of occasionally striking an attitude. For 
Wekerle recovered very soon from his attack of weakness. 
Events now progressed with hurricane strides. Single inci- 
dents no longer counted. Single days, both in Austria and 
in Hungary, wiped out centuries. 


Kmperor Charles called together the representatives of 
the peoples of Austria. To twenty-nine national leaders he 
put questions at the general headquarters at Baden concern- 
ing the wishes, the hopes and the attitude of the peoples of 
Austria. No one any longer pledged fidelity to the ‘‘ common 
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paternal home ’’, to whose children the appeal of Baron von 
Hussarek had been addressed in the summer. The Czechs 
waxed bold, declaring that they “‘ would no longer be satisfied 
with words ’’, that they “‘ insisted upon deeds.”” The Emperor 
declared his willingness to take action, but remained angrily 
silent when they went on to demand the removal of all non- 
Czech troops from Bohemia. Father Korosec spoke of South 
Slav independence. And the Polish delegation, which at least 
offered its co-operation in the Austrian Reichsrat during the 
period of reconstruction, nevertheless laid stress mainly on 
its plans of a future Greater Poland, in which not a word was 
wasted upon the “‘ Austro-Polish solution.”’ 

All of them wanted their own national household. All 
of them had already buried Austria on this day. And every- 
where the “‘ National Councils ’’ had been formed ; whether 
this was permissible or not, they had not troubled to ask. 
In Cracow the Poles were making preparations for their 
** National Assembly”; the ‘‘ Czech National Council ’’ was 
summoned to convene at Prague; the ‘‘ South Slav National 
Council”? had met on October 11th. This Council already 
comprised the peoples’ Councils of all the South Slav stocks 
within the Monarchy. 

The Emperor then considered the only possibility that still 
seemed to offer hope of salvation. He was now ready of his 
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own free will to liberate the elements that were striving for 
separation and that could no longer be held together by force. 
He had, of course, made a serious mistake with his panacea 
of leniency when he issued the proclamation of amnesty in 
1917. But his Austrian Premier likewise knew no other 
plan save that of an attempt to conciliate the peoples. 
Concern for the throne made haste necessary. The Emperor 
and his Ministers believed that they must under no circum- 
stances wait until the conclusion of peace. The sacrifice 
must have the appearance of spontaneity. The voices of 
the peoples of Austria had been raised in vain for years, 
perhaps even for decades. Now, however, when the old 
Empire was shaken by the most dangerous storms, the hour 
had come for fulfilment. It would no longer suffice to make 
solemn promises, promises to fulfil at the first peaceful 
moment; the hour had come for immediate action. 

The peoples of a whole Empire were being liberated, 
however, each to establish its own sovereignty, before fresh 
concentrating forces had been found to integrate the new 
formations. This splitting up of the peoples might also mean 
the splitting up of the defence force: its resolution into 
components which no magic word could collect again into a 
single unit. Evidently the Emperor and the Minister were 
willing to run the risk that the erection of independent States 
formerly within Austria, before the war had come to an end, 
might destroy an instrument that was still needed—the 
Austro-Hungarian army. Emperor Charles, strengthened in 
his decision by underground currents, decided to issue a 
manifesto to “ the faithful Austrian peoples.’”’ He was ani- 
mated by the same thoughts which he had developed half a 
year previously to the President of the United States con- 
cerning a reconstruction of the Empire. They were thoughts 
which had come into his mind anew and with greater urgency 
after the United States had recognized Czechoslovakia as a 
belligerent power. He was determined to have the issue of 
the fate of the peoples in the Monarchy, the confusion and the 
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struggles, the dangers threatening the throne, disposed of at 
last. 

Many drafts had been made of the Imperial Manifesto. 
The history of the document was a complicated one. On a 
Sunday, October 13, the Emperor had commanded the 
Austrian Premier to come to him at Reichenau Castle. The 
Emperor and his Prime Minister were there agreed in deciding 
that the question of the fate of the peoples must now be 
definitely dealt with. The Minister, to whom the step 
seemed imperative, as yet knew nothing about the form in 
which it was to be carried out, nor did the Emperor speak 
about it. The conference at Reichenau, in which Baron von 
Hussarek felt himself in perfect accord with the Emperor, 
resulted merely in a decision in principle that a Manifesto 
should be drafted. The following evening the Imperial 
Minister of Finance, Baron von Spitzmiiller, informed the 
Premier over the telephone that the Emperor had called for a 
Crown Council at ten o’clock on October 15 in the Hofburg. 

On the same day, October 13, on which Emperor 
Charles had asked the Premier to come to him, he had con- 
versed with Baron von Spitzmiiller about the necessities of 
the immediate future. He had done this in the somewhat 
extraordinary manner that was his custom, by telephoning 
to Baron von Spitzmiiller and asking him to suggest a new 
Premier to him in place of Baron von Hussarek. In con- 
nexion therewith the Emperor had suggested his own idea 
of entrusting the formation of the new Cabinet to the Minister 
of Agriculture, Count Silva Tarouca, with whom he was already 
in negotiation. During these days the Emperor had the 
intention not only of getting rid of the Austrian Premier 
(as well as of the Hungarian Premier Wekerle, because of 
the latter’s opposition to every attempt to solve the South 
Slav question); Count Burian, too, who was somewhat too 
slow and altogether too dogmatic for the Emperor amid the 
emergencies of these new times, was to be replaced by Count 
Sceeszen. So unfortunate did the combination for the 
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Ministry planned by the Emperor seem to Baron Spitzmiiller 
that he offered his resignation in case such a combination 
really materialized. He reported to the Emperor on this 
day, October 13, that he could under no circumstances 
undertake the formation of a Cabinet himself. His hold 
upon the Reichsrat was weak, his popularity with the parties 
a matter of grave doubt. As for trying to find a new Premier, 
he must first have a more definite idea of the programme 
_which the Emperor wanted to see supported in the changed 
conditions. The Emperor explained that the chief point of 
his programme was a Manifesto to the peoples concerning a 
new constitution. Thereupon the Minister suggested that a 
theme of such far-reaching importance should be discussed 
in a Crown Council. The Emperor then commanded the 
Crown Council to be convened at Vienna on October 15. 
Twenty-four hours before the meeting Emperor Charles 
again asked the Minister whether he had yet taken steps 
about a new Premier. Baron Spitzmiiller asked to be per- 
mitted to delay this matter until after the Crown Council. 
| All the Ministers conferred together in the Imperial castle 
on the forenoon of October 15, 1918, under the chairmanship 
of the Emperor. The Foreign Minister, Count Burian, who 
was of Magyar descent, could be classed as a Hungarian ; 
the fact remained, however, that no representative of the 
Hungarian Government had been invited to take part in this 
Crown Council. Baron von Spitzmiiller had urgently recom- 
mended the Emperor to invite the Hungarian Premier 
Wekerle. The Baron considered the presence of Wekerle 
indispensable because of the South Slav question, which was 
bound to be the most important point in the entire programme 
for the reconstruction of the Empire. It must prove even 
more important than the Czech question, for the importance 
of the Czechs was substantially reduced if the South Slavs 
remained loyal to the Monarchy. But the Emperor was in a 
hurry. Once the Crown Council had been suggested and 
decided upon, he was unwilling to delay it even for half a 
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day. The Hungarian Premier was prevented by business 
of a sort that could not be postponed from arriving in Vienna 
on the morning of the day fixed for the Crown Council. At 
this moment he was in a train speeding to the Capital. While 
at Reichenau Emperor Charles had had him summoned, 
asking him to be present at least in the afternoon. 

By special invitation of the Emperor, the Minister .of 
Agriculture, Count Silva Tarouca, had also come. He was 
fully in sympathy with the new Imperial policy. The Em- 
peror began at once to develop his plans. 

A terrible condition of political chaos had arisen, he said, 
which was actually destroying the authority of the Crown. 
Bohemia had already completely seceded from the central 
authority. He wished to meet this condition, in order not 
to have to enter upon peace negotiations with everything 
completely shattered. For this purpose he wanted to issue a 
Manifesto, which was to be the prelude to the transformation 
of Austria into a federal State by constitutional means. 

The Emperor then spoke of the sacrifices that everybody 
must make. He spoke of the necessity of peace, which was 
also impossible to secure without sacrifices from the Mon- 
archy. He referred to the importance of letting the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his allies see that Austria was 
not only willing to provide a new regime for her nationalities 
but was seriously setting about the task. He touched upon 
the question of the coronation oath, which bound him as 
Apostolic King of Hungary to certain obligations toward 
the kingdom. This much was certain, however: the trans- 
formation of Austria into a federal State must be undertaken 
immediately. 

The Emperor was followed by Count Burian. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with whom the Emperor had 
evidently discussed the coming events on the previous day, 
greeted the plan warmly. He naturally discussed it chiefly 
from the angle of foreign policy. Count Burian, whose 
remarks were mainly along general lines, thought that the 
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impression made upon the enemy countries would be most 
favourable. Baron von Hussarek also agreed with the 
intentions expressed by the Emperor, and formally moved 
the issue of a Manifesto embodying the Imperial decision. 
Neither the Pragmatic unity of the Empire, nor its unity as 
an economic area must, of course, be disturbed. 

Now, however, the joint Minister of Finance rose to point 
out various objections, not confined to his special depart- 
ment. Baron Spitzmiiller, who had for some time urged the 
necessity of a South Slav solution, was not opposed to the 
central idea of the Manifesto. Such an idea might well come 
to fruition in the environment created by recent developments 
in Austria and by the successive concessions made by the 
Premier before the Reichsrat. It could well ripen amid 
an environment in which it was gradually becoming a matter 
of course under the careful nursing of Baron von Hussarek, 
who inclined more and more to the federative idea. All the 
Austrian peoples, not excluding the Germans, had begun 
already to exercise self-determination on their own accord. 
If the councillors assembled were convinced that the South 
Slav danger to the Monarchy must above all be eliminated, 
if therefore a State was to be set up for the South Slavs, it 
was also true that the wishes of the other peoples of Austria 
could not be ignored. The joint Minister of Finance was there- 
fore not opposed to an Act of State such as was contemplated 
by the Manifesto. It seemed to him, however, that the stage 
was not properly set for it. Baron Spitzmiiller contended 
that the Manifesto could not be issued without obtaining the 
agreement thereto of Hungary, which was directly affected 
by it, nor without first making very thorough preparations. 

He therefore moved that the Austrian Manifesto should 
not be issued without at the same time publishing a special 
Manifesto in Hungary. In the Hungarian Manifesto, how- 
ever, the South Slav question must be represented as already 
settled—along the lines of a ‘‘ Greater Croatian solution ”’ 
effecting the union of Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
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and Herzegovina within the frame of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. The Minister referred particularly to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The fate of these two countries, which belonged 
jointly to Austria and Hungary as Imperial Domains, could 
only be determined by Acts of State proclaimed by Austria 
and Hungary in unison. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Minister added, he fore- 
saw that national passions, stirred up by frequent agita- 
tion, would vent themselves in a more dangerous manner 
than anywhere else. Baron Spitzmiller further counselled 
against any too hasty publication of the Manifesto. In 
connexion with his visit to Serajevo, after Count Tisza had 
left, he had publicly spoken of limits set even to the free 
self-determination of peoples. The peoples, especially in the 
easily excitable Bosnia and in Herzegovina, must now be 
prepared for the Manifesto, and must be instructed about 
these limits. Finally, the co-operation of the political parties 
within the Empire seemed no less important to the Minister 
than did the participation of Hungary. With the Manifesto 
the Emperor was playing his last card for re-establishing 
ordered conditions. If this last means failed, there was 
nothing further that could be offered—the damage would 
be irreparable. For this very reason the Manifesto must be 
able to count on the support of the political parties. 

The Minister put his motion on the supposition that 
new Premiers and new Cabinets were to initiate the new 
era, for the Emperor had asked him only the day before 
to negotiate with the parties of the Reichsrat as to what new 
Ministry they would support on the basis of the new prin- 
ciples laid down in the Manifesto. He did not know that 
the Emperor had changed his mind overnight, and that he 
was now determined to keep his two Premiers. Only as the 
Crown Council proceeded did this become clear to him and 
did he see himself face to face with an entirely changed 
situation. 

Once more Count Burian took the floor. He agreed that 
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the arguments developed by the Minister of Finance were 
sound, especially as regarded the Imperial Domains of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. He believed, however, that a special 
Manifesto in Hungary was superfluous. A declaration by 
the Hungarian Government, based upon authorization by 
the Emperor, would produce the same effect. 

Thereupon the Emperor summed up the discussion. He 
said that he would speak to Wekerle that same afternoon 
about proceeding simultaneously and identically in Austria 
and Hungary. He ordered the Austrian Premier to have the 
work of drafting the Manifesto undertaken immediately. He 
said that he attached the greatest importance to its trans- 
mission as rapidly as possible to foreign countries. The 
exact content of this historic document was not discussed 
at all. The Emperor and his Ministers left the Hofburg. 


In the palace of the Premier, Baron von Hussarek imme- 
diately assembled the heads of departments with whom he 
was wont to work out the drafts of documents. To four of 
them he unfolded the broad lines of the Manifesto as he 
envisaged it. His explanations lasted for about an hour. 
The officials proceeded forthwith to formulate the draft. 

When Baron von Hussarek had just left for home, he was 
brought back by a telephone call from the Emperor. Wekerle 
had arrived from Budapest. The two Premiers took counsel 
with the Emperor. 

Emperor Charles had entertained certain hopes, directly 
connected with his coronation oath (which made it incumbent 
upon him as King of Hungary to safeguard the “integrity ’’ of 
the Kingdom under all circumstances). From his immediate 
surroundings and with his knowledge, the suggestion had 
been transmitted to the Hungarian Premier and to other 
leading personalities, that a request should be put to the 
King by Hungarian circles acting on their own initiative, 
to regulate the South Slav question for the good of the whole 
Empire. The Hungarians appeared to agree that such a 
peaceful solution through the common sense of -statesmen 
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was almost dictated by an instinct of self-preservation ; but 
they had not definitely said so. If the suggestion for the 
change came directly from Hungary, the oath of coronation 
no longer presented any hindrance. But Wekerle brought 
the very opposite demand with him from Budapest. He 
indicated his readiness to issue a governmental pronounce- 
ment in Hungary concerning the transformation in Austria. 
He did this, however, without definitely binding himself. 
But as far as the Imperial Manifesto was concerned, he 
demanded that-it should contain a clear and explicit clause 
in which the “‘ integrity ”’ of his country was to be guaranteed 
for the future. 

Baron von Hussarek objected. If, he said, the Manifesto 
actually proclaimed Hungarian “ integrity ’”’ anew, this would 
stultify the proposed solution not only of the South Slav but 
of other questions. Baron Spitzmiiller had not been invited to 
attend the meeting of the Premiers. He was therefore not able 
to give expression to his dissent. And Dr. Wekerle finally cut 
the ground from under Baron von Hussarek by saying : 

““ If the clause concerning ‘ integrity’ is not contained in 
the Manifesto, I shall deprive Austria of Hungarian food- 
stuffs.” 

That brought to an end the conference of the two Premiers. 
Baron von Hussarek hastened away to take part in a dinner 
to which he had been invited by the German ambassador. 
The Council of Ministers was called for the late evening. 


From ten o’clock at night until four in the morning, the 
Ministers debated the draft of the Manifesto which had been 
worked out by the four gentlemen in the Premier’s office 
under Baron von Hussarek’s instructions. In the course of 
the night the Emperor called the Baron to the telephone. 
He said that he wished Professor Lammasch to enter the 
Government ‘as a Minister without portfolio. The head of 
the Cabinet took cognizance of this wish. He said he would 
get into touch with Professor Lammasch on the following 
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day.. The work of formulating the text of the Manifesto 
proceeded. The three closing sentences of the draft as finally 
evolved were formulated by Baron von Hussarek himself. 

At nine o’clock the next morning the Premier took the 
draft to the Emperor. He read the document to him ; 
then the Emperor examined it sentence by sentence, and 
finally went through it minutely for a third time with the 
Premier. 

‘* Now I will keep the draft ’’, the Emperor finally decided. 

The Premier returned from Schénbrunn to the city. 
Toward noon Professor Lammasch called on him. The peace 
apostle, Heinrich Lammasch, whose standing as a scholar 
and honest desire for reconciliation undoubtedly gave him a 
great reputation everywhere abroad, especially in America, 
had been recommended to the Emperor Charles by Premier 
von Seidler when the Emperor’s mind was occupied with 
the idea of amnesty, and when he was looking around for a 
person uninfluenced by office, dignities or political affiliations, 
who might give him an authoritative legal and political 
opinion concerning the proposed amnesty plan. Since that 
time the Professor, who had made a strong impression upon 
the Emperor, had been asked for his opinion on several 
occasions when important questions were under consideration. 
The Emperor had desired him to be always ready at hand, 
and now that the country was steering in the direction of 
peace he told Baron von Hussarek that he considered it 
important that the champion of peace, whose work and influ- 
ence would in any case soon be needed at the peace table, 
should at once by the use of his name give to the Cabinet the 
colour of a peace Cabinet for all the world to see. To the 
Emperor the policy of the Manifesto already constituted a 
part of his general peace policy. Professor Lammasch, whose 
propaganda value he estimated highly, was no longer to be 
merely “ in readiness.” 

The Professor was not to be won over unconditionally to 
co-operating in the Government. He was ready to accept 
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provided the South Slavs and the Czechs agreed to work 
with him. 

“The South Slavs probably will’’, replied Baron von 
Hussarek. ‘‘ The Czechs certainly not.” 

Professor Lammasch thereupon declined. But the Premier 
seized this opportunity to acquaint him with the wording 
of the Manifesto and to ask his opinion concerning it 
Thus far no one except the Minister of War had offered 
any objection to the text, and his objections had been of 
an unessential nature. Account had already been taken of 
them in the final wording of the draft. The Professor thought 
that the three concluding sentences were not happy. He 
would have liked more warmth and heartiness in them. 
With that he left. 

There was still pending a conference between the Premier 
and Count Burian, although Baron von Hussarek had already 
discussed the draft with the Count on the day before, apart 
from the Crown Council and the ministerial council. Their 
conference gave the opportunity of agreeing upon the final 
version, for at five o’clock in the afternoon, when the Baron 
was just getting ready to leave the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Imperial aide-de-camp, Count Ledochovski, 
brought back from Schénbrunn the text as finally approved 
by the Emperor. The closing sentences, which Professor 
Lammasch had desired to see changed, had already been 
altered. The attempt to bring an element of rhapsody into 
the wording of these sentences indicated that Baron Hichhoff 
had had a hand in it and that his original draft, formulated 
upon the command of the Emperor, had been taken up again, 
although its reference to the rebuilding ot the Monarchy 
in the form of united kingdoms,—among them a “ kingdom 
of Illyria”? and an East Galician “ kingdom of Halicz ’’,— 
had been dropped. 

So Baron von Hussarek turned back and discussed the 
text carefully once more with Count Burian. The Foreign 
Minister, who in the Crown Council had spoken chiefly about 
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the effect of the Manifesto upon the outside world, and had 
concurred with the observations of Baron Spitzmiiller, now 
suddenly adopted a more rigidly Hungarian attitude towards 
this Act of State than Wekerle had shown before the Emperor 
and the Austrian Premier. He suggested still another change 
in the wording. He suggested that not only Hungarian 
‘“‘ integrity ’’ be referred to, but also the safeguarding of 
Hungarian “ rights and integrity.””’ To Baron von Hussarek 
this seemed to be going too far. He got into touch once more 
with Premier Wekerle. Finally the Hungarian Premier agreed 
to be content with merely mentioning Hungarian “ integrity.”’ 

The Manifesto was completed. The Premier informed the 
political parties of the Act of State as decided upon. No 
further change was made. This announcement of the 
Imperial will was to be published abroad even before publica- 
tion within the Monarchy. The text was at once telegraphed 
to Switzerland. 


The greatest secrecy had been observed in the process 
of drawing up the Manifesto. Even the Chief of the General 
Staff, who might well be concerned about its effect upon the 
army, heard nothing of the course of the deliberations and 
the decisions taken while it was in the making. Under the 
influence of the threat to the south-eastern front, he had several 
times recently pointed out to the Emperor the urgency of a 
solution of the South Slav question. The last time he had 
mentioned this was towards the middle of October. In his 
casual, evasive manner the Emperor had answered : 

‘“* Something of that sort has been done’’. 

The Chief of the General Staff had not been invited to the 
Crown Council in the Hofburg. Baron von Arz saw the final 
draft only on the day before its publication, when it was 
passed on by telegraph to the Supreme Army Command at 
Baden. Baron Arz did not object to its publication. He 
did, however, point out the absence of any special assurances 
to the South Slavs. He hastened to the chief of the military 
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chancellery, Major-General Baron von Zeidler-Sterneck, in 
order to inform the Emperor through him of his misgivings 
about this shortcoming. He also instructed the chief of his 
operations section, General Baron Waldstatten, to make a 
protest. If, however, in the end South Slav interests were 
not safeguarded in the Manifesto, he did not propose to offer 
his resignation. 

Considering the fact that it was because of the South 
Slavs that this fundamental change in the whole structure 
of Austria had come about, it was indeed curious that the 
Manifesto had omitted to emphasize their future position in 
the State. The following was the most important section : 

“In accordance with the wishes of her peoples, Austria 
is to become a federal State in which every nationality is to 
constitute its own Government within its own territory. The 
union of the Polish districts of Austria with the independent 
Polish State is in nowise precluded hereby. The city of Trieste 
with the territory adjoining is placed in a separate category 
in accordance with the wishes of its population ’’. 

But the additional clause in the text, added after the Crown 
Council and before publication as a result of the pressure 
brought by the Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, supported 
by the Foreign Minister, Count Burian, postulated that ‘‘ the 
integrity of the territory belonging to the Hungarian Crown 
shall in nowise be interfered with ”’. 

During the Crown Council Baron von Hussarek had 
included the national independence of the South Slavs in 
his general motion, which called for the announcement 
through a Manifesto that the peoples were to erect their 
own States. He had done nothing to exclude the South 
Slavs. But the proclamation, as agreed upon for publication, 
in effect delivered up the South Slavs to the Hungarians. 
The Emperor himself had realized for a year past the 
importance of the South Slav question to the continuance 
of the Empire. But he either saw no way or failed to impose 
the right course against Hungarian opposition. And now, 
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despite all the efforts of Baron von Hussarek to find a solution 
for the most difficult problem of the Monarchy, the position 
was still no better than this: All peoples within the old 
Austria, if they but showed the slightest goodwill, could be 
satisfied with what had been accomplished—only one people 
could not: the South Slavs. 


Beneath the many-towered dome of the Parliament 
Building on the shore of the Danube at Budapest, on this 
same pleasant autumn day, Premier Wekerle stood before 
the representatives of the Hungarian people. He had 
forgotten what he had said five days previously. His weak- 
ness had disappeared. 

‘“‘ The safeguarding of our integrity as a State,’’ resounded 
his voice through the hall, ‘“‘ and the maintenance of the 
unity of our State, are tasks which we must accomplish at 
any cost by our united strength.” 

This was, however, not the decisive utterance of a meeting 
destined to be historical. That, in a single sentence, travelled 
slowly through the hall, word by word : 

** Now that Austria has organized upon a federal basis, we 
propose to stand upon the platform of the Personal Union, 
and we shall therefore organize our political life, both with 
reference to economic affairs and to defence, independently 
and autonomously ”’. 

The tie which bound Hungary and Austria together was 
severed. The Dualist» union—the common Monarchy— 
ceased to exist. An organism ceased to function. Over the 
dead body the Magyar blows continued to pound : 

“While safeguarding and maintaining the union, we 
readily yield to the wishes of the Croats for a revision of the 
agreement made with them, and formulated in 1868, in the 
manner therein prescribed, in order to make possible the 
fulfilment of their wishes along the lines of their autonomous 
development ”’. 

Hungary did not liberate the Croats. It remained an 
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inexorable law that they must belong to the Magyar State. 
The Croats themselves did not hear this pronouncement of 
the Premier. They had declined to appear before a forum 
which they no longer recognized. Magyar public opinion had 
finally been calling day after day for a “‘ cordon sanitaire ”’, 
to protect the territory of the Crown of St. Stephen from the 
Austrian “‘miasmas of disintegration”. As to what must 
follow upon the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian union, 
this was something about which the Premier had not con- 
cerned himself. In conventional phrases he referred opti- 
mistically to future neighbourly relationship with Austria, and 
he also called the new Hungary a “‘ bulwark for the dynasty ”’. 
But the territory belonging to the sacred Hungarian crown of 
St. Stephen was henceforth to constitute a strong, indivisible, 
inviolate island—an island of peace in the raging sea of 
tumultuous peoples. Hungary withdrew within herself, shut 
herself off hermetically ; no relationship with any neighbour 
was in future to disturb her. No rattling of sabres was 
any longer to disturb this Hungary. No world message of 
Wilson. Magyars from the Carpathian amphitheatre to the 
march and the Leitha, to the Drina and the Save, were holding 
down the nations with the clenched fist of the past. Thus the 
realm of St. Stephen was born again, out of itself and for itself 
alone, in iron and blood. Now at last the real meaning for 
them of the world war seemed to be clear to the statesmen 
and the peoples of Hungary. Ecstatic jubilation broke out. 
The past, both the recent and the far distant past, sank into 
oblivion. The streets went mad with exultation. And exul- 
tation was manifest in every speech made in the Parliament, 
whatever the mentality or convictions of the speakers, what- 
ever emotion or inspiration prompted them. 

Now there came up to the tribune Michael Karolyi. 

From a journey into Transylvania he had hurried back 
at once to Budapest during the events in Bulgaria. He had 
had his own view in regard to what he saw coming. He had 
summoned his friends : 
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‘“‘ Our duty now is to negotiate, to bring about the peace 
of the pacifists ”’. 

He was an advocate of the creation of democracies recon- 
ciled to one another. War in his view was unworthy of 
humanity. His were, however, not the apostolic theories of 
peace of the other-worldly Austrian idealist, Heinrich Lam- 
masch. If he had any real spirit of conciliation, any ideas of 
world peace, these disappeared when once he saw an inde- 
pendent Hungary arising. To the pacifist, the nationalist 
within him dictated demands couched in Hungarian termin- 
ology. Possibly Professor Heinrich Lammasch was a disciple 
of Wilson in a Catholic edition. The witty and somewhat self- 
conscious Count Czernin had called himself a ‘‘ Wilson in minia- 
ture ’’, when he seemed to find himself diplomatically isolated 
among his allies because of his views. Count Karolyi was 
neither a Catholic nor a Wilsonian diplomat. It seemed as 
though he merely desired to translate Wilsonism into Magyar 
terms. He took over the technique of Wilson’s political 
pronouncements, but into it he poured his temperament, 
his national passion and ideals; he spoke in a literary style 
learnt in Paris—he had long lived in France,—the pulse of 
which beat in consonance with the lordly rhythm of his 
race. Before the Hungarian section of the “ Delegations 
for Foreign Affairs’’, which were still meeting on behalf 
of the old Dualist Empire, he had declared on the previous 
day : 

‘“*T come to bury Cesar, not to praise him ”’. 

Thus the Independence party, under the leadership 
of Michael Karolyi, had denounced Hungary’s partnership 
in the Monarchy even before the Premier had proclaimed 
the Personal Union. In reality Count Karolyi had himself 
already proclaimed it. And now, just as the Premier was 
announcing the separation from Austria, he read out ‘“‘ twelve 
points’? of purely Hungarian demands in an address to the 
King : 

The independent Hungary was to remain under the 
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sceptre of the Habsburgs as before. Count Karolyi loyally 
expressed to Emperor Charles his acceptance of this. But, 
he said, ** the peace negotiations must be inaugurated at once 
without any reference to alliances hitherto existing, and 
Hungary must be specially represented by a statesman who 
shall have full powers.” 

He demanded that in the future the decision concerning 
war and peace in Hungary must rest with the people. The 
nationalities within the Kingdom were to be guaranteed 
democracy, social reform, and freedom. Nevertheless Karolyi, 
too, insisted upon “ integrity”. He’remained a true Magyar. 
And Hungary shut herself off entirely from the world when 
he read out Point 12: 

‘““In view of the danger of invasion that is threatening 
the country, due care shall be taken that the Hungarian 
troops stationed abroad shall be transported home without 
delay for the defence of their homes, and that they shall not 
be used for suppressing the national desires of liberty-loving 
peoples. The foreign military, however, must leave the 
country.” 

As yet all this seemed mere eloquence. The triumph at 
the fulfilment of aspirations beyond all that it had seemed 
possible to dare to hope for, seemed to be leading Karolyi 
into a fantastic exaggeration of his demands. The radicalism 
of his group seemed to be shouting for unreal things. 

““To begin with, a new orientation of foreign policy is 
necessary.” This, too, came from the mouth of Count 
Karolyi. ‘“‘ The idea of a Triple Alliance, of friendship with 
Germany, of deepening the alliance with Germany, must be 
abandoned once and for all. We must follow a policy that 
is the very opposite of this ”’. 

‘** Please take cognizance of the fact’’, echoed Martin 
Lovaszy, “‘ that we are friends of the Entente ”’. 

And again there came the echo: 

‘* Yes, we are friends of the Entente ”’. 

The Deputy John Vas confirmed it. As yet this could still 
raise a storm of indignation inthe House. The banner of the 
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nation was to wave over Hungary. The people were deter- 
mined to shut themselves off from the rest of the world. 
Therein seemed to lie Hungary’s salvation. Austria had, 
indeed, been the arch-enemy from time immemorial. This 
traditional feeling had entered into the very blood of the 
people, although all justification for it had probably dis- 
appeared long ago. It had not occurred in the least to the 
Magyar statesmen that, if Austria fell, the realm of St. Stephen 
might also be lost. Certainly Michael Karolyi entertained no 
such fear when he contemplated calling home the Hungarian 
troops, On the other hind, though Austria’s fate was of no 
concern to the Magyars, the newly-hoisted banner of their 
nation was not to be besmirched by treachery to Austria. 
There was still general condemnation of that. Indignantly 
Stephen Tisza repudiated the idea: 

“‘ Make no treasonable suggestion !”’ 

Stephen Tisza himself mounted the tribune the next 
morning—a paladin of the Hungary that had been freed over- 
night. The past had sunk into oblivion with him. Forgotten 
was the period of Francis Joseph, for whom he had been an 
exponent of world power and of the idea of empire. For- 
gotten was the memory of the work of a whole lifetime built 
upon Deak’s compromise, upon the fraternity of Hungary 
with Austria, sealed in 1868, and supported by decades of 
power. Stephen Tisza, too, demanded and defended the 
separation from the Monarchy. Stephen Tisza, too, saw 
Personal Union as the only salvation from chaos. 

‘* We have lost the war”’, he began coldly. Even now he 
did not know fear. ‘‘ Not in the sense that we could not hold 
our own further, and by a heroic defence compel the enemy 
to pay very dearly for their final victory. We have lost the 
war in this respect, that as a result of the disproportionate 
shifting of power, we no longer possess any hope of winning 
the war, so that we are now seeking peace on terms that we 
can accept under such circumstances ”’. 

He demanded the separation of the army thus far jointly 
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maintained. He demanded “‘ complete independence in the 
field of economic administration, of defence, and of foreign 
affairs’. He cast off his past. Yet he opposed the Czech 
solution which claimed to detach the Slovaks of Upper 
Hungary. He insisted, that the South Slav domains must 
remain joined to Hungary. Thus he brought with him into 
the present legacies from his past—legacies that once before 
had made him hesitate. Now, however, he wanted to speak 
merely as the Magyar, Stephen Tisza. Deliberately he dis- 
earded the statesman of yesterday. The past of Count 
Tisza lay dead at his feet. Only the present dictated for all 
the course that they must follow. 

The day before, as he was going to his motor car in front 
of the House of Representatives, the twenty-three-year-old 
John Lekai from Varasd had aimed a bullet at him. The 
chauffeur had knocked the Browning out of the man’s hand. 

‘“* My dear man ”’, said Count Tisza, cool and undisturbed, 
in the police headquarters, ‘“‘ what made you do that? Now 
you have brought yourself into trouble ”. 

He knew that he was not wounded. Therefore the in- 
cident was closed as far as he was concerned. Personal affairs 
and things around him which had no connexion with his 
own thoughts or with his own responsibility were a matter 
of indifference to him. Hungary alone lived. Let every- 
thing else die. Even—for the sake of Hungary—the alliance 
with Germany, for which he had always fought and which 
even yesterday he had courageously defended. Everything 
was permissible for the sake of Hungary. Only the present 
lived. It was a coincidence that Hungary’s first statesman 
looked out upon the world with a half-blinded eye. He had 
never had a wide horizon. His power had its roots, dark 
and elemental, only in the soil of Hungary. He strove 
straight upward boldly, but without looking around hin. 
And thus, on the day on which the Crown of St. Stephen 
was to be resplendent only in its own glory, Stephen Tisza 
did not discern the future. 
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The first stroke of lightning that was drawn by the Mani- 
festo came to earth before the palace at Buda. Amid the 
dissensions within, it passed unnoticed. But it rapidly set 
all Hungary in flames. The peoples of Austria, despite the 
fulfilment of their expectations, stood stunned for a moment. 
In the oppression of the dead stillness which followed the 
explosion, while the atmospheric tension continued, a few 
tried to save what was still to be saved. General von 
Sarkotic, on returning from Baden to Serajevo, thought 
‘interpretation ’’ of the Manifesto that could 
be issued as a supplement. To him the clause concerning 
“integrity ’’ which had been inserted after the text had 
been agreed upon, seemed the worst feature. The South 
Slavs, above all, must at the eleventh hour be conceded 
their rights. While travelling he formulated his ideas for 
such an interpretation and set them down on paper. 


4 


quickly of an 


The seven South Slav countries were each to be given one 
““ Ban” in their capitals. Above these was to be a special 
“Ban” for all. It was to be a completely autonomous 
union of States—independent of Hungary. 

Unkelhauser, the Minister for Croatia, and Prince Louis 
Windischgratz stood on the best terms with Wekerle. The 
General requested them to meet him immediately. The 
Minister for Croatia agreed at once. The Prince, owing to a 
misunderstanding, looked for the General at the East Station 
at Budapest instead of the Agram Station. But when he 
called up Baron von Sarkotic from there, the General dictated 
his draft to him over the telephone. Louis Windischgratz 
also agreed. In Hungary he had always taken up a special 
position and spoken in favour of the South Slavs. The 
Minister and the Prince were determined to get into touch 
immediately with the Prime Minister. Thereupon the 
Emperor was to be informed at once. The General proceeded 
on his journey. 

Four days later, on October 21, he arrived in Serajevo. 
In the capital of Bosnia, in which Francis Ferdinand had 
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fallen victim to national passions—in Bosnia, about which as 
hot a fight was being fought as about any strip of South Slav 
soil, his deputy received him with these words : 

‘“ Everything is quiet here. But I have a feeling that it 
is the quiet before the storm. In Agram they are celebrating 
the independence of Jugoslavia. But in Serajevo every- 
thing is quiet. Officially we have no news ”’. 

The General waited. But as he heard neither from Prince 
Windischgratz nor about the “ interpretation ’’, he considered 
it his duty to resign his office as military governor. He told 
the chief of his general staff to draw up and send off a telegram 
to that effect. No answer. 


No “ interpretation ’’ was issued. The Imperial Manifesto 
had created situations which could no longer be changed. 
Austria - Hungary was dead. There were now Austrian 
peoples setting up for themselves. There was an independent 
Hungary. No one cared about any one else. Everyone had 
assurances for his own designs. The sons of all still stood 
in the battle-line. For the enemy was still under arms. 
But independent States usually have independent armies. 
And the old Monarchy now consisted only of new independent 
States. Grave confusion was likely, was bound, to arise 

The peoples had attained their majority. Even in the 
Monarchy on the Danube. 


vill 
THE IDEAS OF THE TIME 


Tue door to independence and self-determination had been 
torn open. The peoples rushed toward liberty—in the 
German Reich as well as in Austria-Hungary. Ideas radiated 
in a blaze of triumph, of which no one could say whether 
it would last; the sufferings of years of war and exhaustion 
and blood were almost forgotten amid the glamour of ideas 
which gave promise of a new humanity and legality, created 
by the peaceful work of a new sort of human society alto- 
gether, after the Calvary of four years of torture. 

Two evangels, which no armed force could stop, had spread 
among the masses during 1918, crossing the frontiers of the 
Central Powers. They came from the east and the west. 
As early as Brest Litovsk, Trotsky had preached the gospel 
of the new Russia, which was to obliterate the difference 
between poor and rich and so to divide all property that none 
should suffer any longer. This gospel had liberated the slaves, 
or the masses that it called slaves ; and the subjects of yester- 
day became the rulers to-day. It was the greatest social 
revolution that the world had known. Relentlessly it des- 
troyed the old; it killed everything that was opposed to its 
young life or that even seemed unwilling to co-operate with it. 
The liberated slaves immediately instituted their own form 
of slavery, in order to consolidate and extend their power. 

Even those who had been united with him during the war 
turned away in horror from the doctrines and deeds of the 
evangelist Lenin. Nevertheless the doctrine of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the Bolshevist doctrine for recon- 
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the new religion of the masses. Daily it added to its converts. 
The power of the Bolsheviks grew irresistibly. Every day 
their propaganda factories hammered out and hardened their 
new ideas. It was perhaps of little consequence just then to 
determine exactly how ‘possessions were to be shared. What 
was important for the present to the Bolshevist prophets was 
that they had disclosed human qualities which, according to 
them, the classes ruling thus far had suppressed and dis- 
honoured. What mattered was that they should give testi- 
mony and raise their voices whenever they saw these human 
rights misused and outraged. From Russia there came the 
message of the proletariat that the workers of the world were 
in the future to decide for themselves whom they were living 
for, whom they were fighting and dying for. The outrages that 
were being perpetrated over in Russia as the ‘‘ Red Terror ”’ 
in the name of the new evangelists might be condemned and 
abhorred if the reports of them proved to be true. About the 
Bolshevist conceptionthat the proletariat was to possess every- 
thing, and that all private property was synonymous with 
robbery and therefore to be abolished, there might also be 
a difference of opinion among the labouring masses. The 
workers were not on a like plane among the various peoples. 
Even in Russia, it was a minority which had founded this 
religion. One part of the workers expected as much of 
communism as another feared from it. There was one idea, 
however, that was henceforth indelibly impressed upon all 
and rooted in their awakened minds, as with their new sense 
of power the masses who had hitherto been altogether too 
willing to accept the existing and traditional order of things, 
now proceeded to organize their exodus to the new land of 
promise. That idea was the right of self-determination of the 
masses. 

The soul of Europe in this year of 1918 was not only stirred 
by the revolution in the east. From the west the President 
of the United States of America, Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
sent his messages across the ocean. They, too, were evangels. 
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He referred to the halo of liberty that shone forth from the 
rise of the States both of North and South America. And 
seeing the freedom of traders and of manufacturers threatened, 
he proclaimed the freedom of the peoples as the single and 
exalted final aim of a war conducted solely for the sake of 
trade and business. Lenin in the east was primarily an 
apostle of the rights to the material fruits of the earth, which 
he sought to divide among hungry followers. Wilson in the 
west was a prophet who wished to build realms of law-abiding 
harmony for nations that were no longer to need arms. Lenin 
gave to his followers the right of self-determination for poor, 
dilapidated human beings who were to be clothed by a new 
order; Wilson proclaimed the right of self-determination for 
nations, which in noble co-operation, equal beside equal, the 
great beside the small, were to dwell with equal rights upon a 
peaceful earth. He was meditating “‘ points”’ for the new 
breviary of spiritual bliss. He proclaimed these ideas with 
the presbyterian fervency of a world pastor. He spoke of a 
spirit that was stronger than any weapon. All the nations 
gave heed. The New World traditions, created by Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Lafayette, grew high above the sabre- 
rattling traditions of a continent that needed rejuvenation. 
The continent was tired, shaken with fever, bleeding to death. 
The dying patient was willing to accept any gospel that once 
more promised life to him, much more a better life. 

The prophets from east and west stood in sharp opposi- 
tion to each other. For Wilson was not merely fighting on 
behalf of a fraternal league of peace of the peoples. He was 
also fighting for business and trade, as the spokesman and 
avenger of powerful industries which had been injured and 
their markets meddled with. On him, above all, Prophet 
Lenin declared war to the knife. All individuals, all classes 
were revolutionized in 1918. Amid the struggling fronts the 
Central Powers became the starved battle-field of the new 
ideas. In many heads both evangels had taken root. They 
became stronger than the fronts that were erected to fight for 
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the existing order. The message from the east began to grip 
the masses. 

In July General Hoffmann had suggested a rapid blow 
against the Bolsheviks, with a view to setting up in Petrograd 
the constituent assembly of the real Russia, and, if this. 
succeeded, of forming an alliance with this new Russia. 
Secretary of State von Hintze had dismissed a little super- 
ciliously the idea of this final resort to military force to prevent 
the spread of Bolshevism. 

“You don’t know the Russians ’’, he had replied to the 
General. “I do. They don’t want to be anything but 
Bolshevist ”’. 

The campaign that had been discussed as an answer to 
various incidents, such as the murder of the German ambas- 
sador in Moscow, failed to materialize. Since August the 
dearth of troops had prevented its execution. The message 
from the east continued to stir up trouble. 

The new devotees of this message deserted from the 
German army, or else made propaganda within the army for 
the overthrow of such authority as still remained. The 
western message of Wilson addressed itself to thinking and 
fair-minded people. It spoke across the waters in a different 
manner to that of England or of France. It desired nothing 
unjust : 

“Nobody is threatening the existence, the juclepende nee 
or the peaceful activity of the German empire’ 

This the President had declared to the eee of the 
United States as early as December 1917. Possibly he had 
no desire to threaten anyone. Possibly he really wanted only 
to liberate everyone. No State was more powerful now than 
that for which Professor Wilson spoke. If the President used 
his power steadfastly and clear-sightedly to build up a 
new order based on justice, the result could not be merely a 
new Tower of Babel among the peoples. Not a word or the 
turn of a phrase permitted the slightest doubt as to Wilson’s 
good will. To many he seemed to be protecting what the 
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east was trying to destroy. In no way was Woodrow Wilson 
a destroyer—he spoke as one who wants to construct. His 
‘‘Fourteen Points’’, as proclaimed before Congress on 
January 8, 1918, became the gospel of redemption for the 
peoples 

No one could fail to appreciate the great ideal of freedom 
which inspired the Fourteen Points. Their essence was the 
liberation and the final coming-of-age of the nations. Here- 
after the nations were to deal with each other only by “ open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at.’ Secretiveness and 
obscure trickery and intrigue in the relations of human beings 
were base, and had already brought enough disaster upon 
the peoples. And the sea belonged to all: there was to be 
‘‘ absolute freedom of navigation.’’ All economic barriers 
must be removed, all armaments restricted to safeguarding 
the nations in their domestic safety. Concerning all Colonial 
claims, the peoples were at last to arrive at an understanding 
through “‘ free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment.”” Unhappy Russia was to rise again by her own 
strength. The injustice done to unhappy Belgium must be 
repaired. And it was taken for granted that all the peoples 
of Europe, whether they were Italians, Roumanians, Serbians, 
Turks or Poles, would in the future gather all their kindred 
together into independent, self-governing States. The peoples 
of Austria-Hungary had long been oppressed. These peoples 
too, ‘‘ whose place among the nations we wish to see safe- 
guarded and assured, should be accorded the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development.” All alike were brothers 
upon the earth, whether friend or enemy ; this prophet of the 
new and true salvation had no favourites. The President — 
believed that in 1871 an injustice had been done to France. 
This must be repaired by the restoration of Alsace. All 
disunion in the world would then be ended. Nowhere would 
there be left any combustible material. After all these things 
had been fulfilled, the liberated and pacified peoples would 
be able finally to crown the work of peace as follows : 
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“14, A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike.”’ 

Then the apotheosis would take place: League of Nations, 
Reconciliation of Nations, Perfection of Nations. It was 
almost the pean of a saviour, fervent but without mysticism : 
the vision of the bright firmament of the future. To be sure, 
there was grave concern and apprehension among many 
German doubters. They saw the Alsace-Lorraine question 
differently from President Wilson, who spoke only of 1871, 
but not of the wars of Louis XIV. As to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, there was grave anxiety among many who 
saw no objection to a whole with many interconnected sub- 
divisions, but who regarded the prosperity of the component 
parts as dependent upon the strength of the whole. Many 
feared the quarrels that might arise from separation. Here 
there was danger that the President, in making history, was 
also ignoring history ; that owing to the distance at which he 
was placed he was either failing to appreciate geographical 
and ethnographic considerations and the complex of data 
which alone could determine the right course, or else that he 
knew nothing of them, or saw them only through tendencious 
reports. 

Nevertheless, his goodwill seemed beyond challenge. 
And while negotiations were going on, much could be improved 
through enlightenment, goodwill and accommodation. For 
a year this belief in the pure goodwill of the President had 
engraven itself on the hearts of the faithful who looked on 
their saviour from amidst their pains. Almost everywhere 
among the Central Powers people respected and trusted 
Woodrow Wilson, who never spoke a word of hatred. By 
force of arms it was impossible to bring about a decision on 
the front. It seemed as though the swords were about to 
be sheathed. On September 29th, First Quartermaster 
General Ludendorff actually grounded arms. There remained 
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nothing but the faith in Wilson. Haste was necessary if the 
conditions were not to become less favourable, if Wilson’s 
principles of peace were to prevail. As Prince Max put it, 
sceptically but without imputing any evil motives, this new 
discussion about world peace might have been more promising 
without the hoisting of the white flag. But the First Quarter- 
master General had in effect proclaimed the bankruptcy of 
German arms. He held at the time that there was no other 
choice. 

The Central Powers had accepted the Fourteen Points ; 
had accepted the President’s supplementary remarks in 
elaboration of them; had accepted the self-determination of 
nations and all that he had laid down as demanded by justice. 
What followed could be nothing but the technical details of 
the progress toward the salvation of the peoples. 


IX 


PARLIAMENTARIZATION 


THE exchange of notes between the German Government 
and the United States of America had begun with a request 
followed by a question. Before agreeing to talk to his allies 
about granting an armistice, President Wilson had insisted 
upon knowing for whom the German Government was speak- 
ing. Without delay the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, had replied : 

“The present German Government, which has assumed 
the responsibility for this peace step, has been formed by 
negotiation with and in agreement with the great majority 
of the Reichstag. Supported in all his actions by the will of 
this majority, the Imperial Chancellor speaks in the name of 
the German Government and of the German people.” 

The work of the armistice commission ought now to have 
begun. But suddenly President Wilson hesitated. Inasmuch 
asin his Fourteen Points he was fighting for the self-government 
of all peoples, it was intelligible that he should want to make 
sure, when entering upon negotiations, that he was dealing 
with a self-governing German people. But the Imperial 
Chancellor had assured the President that the German people 
had by its own authority made him its spokesman. Still the 
President continued to put questions. It seemed almost as 
though Wilson were swerving a little from the principles which 
he had himself laid down as essential for the peace of the 
world. In one of his speeches he had assured Congress that— 

‘“‘ We do not intend to inflict any wrong on the German 
Empire, nor to interfere in any way in its internal affairs.” * 

Now, however, after he had been given documentary 
assurance of the competence of the German people to negotiate 
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independently, there suddenly appeared in his answer a few 
sentences which, though not clearly expressed, seemed to be 
searching in another direction and to be aimed against some- 
thing else. General Hoffmann made no bones about it; 
he told Secretary of State Solf that the “ arbitrary power ”’ 
which the President wanted to see ‘ destroyed” before 
concluding an armistice, or “at least reduced to virtual 
impotence,” was the Emperor. 

The Chancellor himself remained silent. On October 
17th, the Imperial envoy, Lancken, had sent a telegram to the 
Foreign Office from Brussels as follows : 

‘“On October 10th I reported, in consequence of state- 
ments made to me by an important authority, that Wilson 
would answer our reply, which he anticipated would be 
favourable, in a manner which would show us his deter- 
mination not to sign a peace with autocracy. His future 
tactics would be that of bringing about the abdication of His 
Majesty and the renunciation of the succession by the Crown 
Prince. 

‘“* Yesterday, after Wilson’s reply of the 15th inst. became 
known, this same personality said to me: ‘ You see that I 
informed you correctly. I can assure you that the two chief 
points—the removal of arbitrary power and the safeguarding 
of the supremacy of the allied armies—without the fulfilment 
of which the President will not allow an armistice, are to be 
interpreted as follows : 

“1. The previous renunciation of the throne by His 
Majesty the Emperor and by the Crown Prince. A regency 
on the part of the brother of the Crown Prince who has been 
trained in the civil service, might then perhaps be possible. 
But don’t let yourselves be forced to this step by step.’ ” 

But the Chancellor remained silent. In a meeting of the 
Cabinet on October 6th, he had carefully inquired of each 
member what would be the probable position of the parlia- 
mentary fractions if the problem of the Emperor’s abdication 
should be raised at any time. At that time Herr Solf, as well 
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as Count Rédern, had thought the problem unlikely to come 
up. The Socialist Secretary of State Scheidemann had declared 
that he could only foresee the question of abdication, if raised 
at all, coming up as part of a whole series of internal ques- 
tions; in any case it was an internal question, concerning 
Germany alone. As yet, however, the time did not seem to 
the Prince to have come for yielding to pressure from without 
or for discussing such pressure in the Cabinet. The whole 
question was a delicate and difficult one. As yet it had no- 
where assumed concrete shape, and was merely in the air, 
lurking subconsciously in people’s minds. In the Chancellor’s 
view only the German people could demand it and only the 
internal situation in Germany could determine it. 

Besides, Prince Max himself belonged to a family of 
German rulers. He was deeply concerned about reconcilia- 
tion between the Emperor and the people. The democratic 
idea was to him not incompatible with the idea of a constitu- 
tional Monarchy. A constitutional Monarchy need not impose 
any out-of-date limits upon the freedom of the German people 
or upon the powers exercised by them. Probably Wilson did 
refer to the Emperor. The telegram from Brussels confirmed 
this impression. But reports from Holland about the middle 
of October had described the abdication of the Emperor as 
‘‘ unnecessary’. It was not yet evident what Wilson actually 
wanted. In any case, the deduction was justified that 
Wilson was attempting to take advantage of the armistice 
to go beyond the peace principles enunciated and to interfere 
in purely German affairs. Prince Max was in favour of 
energetically resisting such interference. 

He objected to the tone of his notes being influenced by 
the strength or the weakness of the front. The opinions 
expressed by the First Quartermaster General were con- 
flicting, and he received them sceptically. But the Prince 
was against summoning other Generals and hearing their 
opinions. He might, of course, have demanded the resigna- 
tion of the Quartermaster General, but the effect upon the 
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army in so trying an hour might be a dangerous one. The 
Chancellor was thus compelled to embark upon a series of 
compromises. His own convictions were outraged by the 
veiled demands of the President. He would have liked to 
reject these demands; he considered them unjust. But he 
was compelled to adopt a careful tone owing to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining complete information as to the true con- 
ditions at the front. He had also to take into account 
public opinion within the country. This was of paramount 
importance. There were many who understood Wilson’s 
language at once and who possibly agreed with it. To many 
others the very mention of the subject was offensive. The 
moment had not come for decision. Everything seemed 
problematical. Perhaps, too, people were mistaken. The 
Chancellor therefore remained silent in the Cabinet meetings. 

This did not mean, however, that he neglected to act. 
Possibly Wilson’s intentions or plans might yet be blocked. 
He distrusted the President. He therefore proceeded along 
the lines of furnishing visible evidence that the power was 
now in the hands of the people. The request for an armistice 
had been made and negotiations begun; there was thus no 
other way to proceed. A bill was presented to the Reichs- 
tag to amend Article 11 of the constitution; the right of 
deciding upon questions of peace and war was to be vested 
solely in the people. This eliminated the “ arbitrary power 
that can separately and secretly disturb the peace of the 
world’’. The third German note, dated October 20, em- 
phasized this change : 

“The new Government has been formed in complete 
accordance with the wishes of the representatives of the 
people based on equal, universal, secret, direct franchise. The 
leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag are members of 
this Government. In future no Government can take or 
continue in office without possessing the confidence of the 
majority of the Reichstag. The responsibility of the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire to the representation of the people is 
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being legally developed and safeguarded. The first act of 
the new Government has been to lay before the Reichstag 
a bill to alter the Constitution of the Empire, so that the con- 
sent of the representatives of the people is required for 
decisions on war and peace.” 

This, it seemed, ought completely to satisfy President 
Wilson. 

But the Chancellor went further. The Emperor was ready 
himself to bear testimony before the people’s Government 
to the fact that he was solemnly in earnest about this change 
in the form of government. On October 21 Prince Max 
invited the new Secretaries of State to Bellevue Castle to 
present them to the Emperor. On instructions from the 
Emperor, the chief of the civil Cabinet, Herr Delbriick, had 
drawn up a cordial and convincing speech, which had been 
approved by the Chancellor. 

On two previous occasions during the war Emperor 
William had seen these same men before him, when members 
of the Reichstag had assembled in his presence. When the 
Emperor had time for due preparation, he could make a 
splendid impression. On one occasion he had sat through a 
night and a morning over voluminous notes both of a personal 
and a general nature, which had been prepared for him in 
the Imperial Chancellery in regard to every member of the 
Reichstag. On that occasion the members, irrespective of 
party differences, had waxed enthusiastic over the Emperor’s 
vivacity, his grasp of current problems and his wealth of 
information, and had been delighted at the personal charm of 
his conversation. 

The second time the Emperor had left them all cold. It 
seemed as though he repelled them. They were unaware of a 
fact worth noting, that Emperor William, apart from his 
views and the laws of conduct that he called his ethics, tem- 
peramentally felt ill at ease—as though enveloped by irksome 
robes, about the effect and splendour of which he supposed it 
his duty at all times to be anxiously concerned. They did 
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not know that he felt uncomfortable in these robes, into which 
he had been initiated by decades of instruction concerning 
his dignity as interpreted by exponents of an exaggerated 
notion of majesty, exponents more Imperial than the Emperor 
himself. Personally he much preferred to throw off the purple 
in his conversations with ordinary middle-class men. He 
felt the constraint of the duty to be majestic, and it added to 
his nervousness until there remained nothing but the stiffness 
and the unapproachability of an ‘‘ Emperor by the grace of 
- God ”’, which the world around him imagined to be his real 
self. His guests did not know that, in this respect, many of 
his apparent weaknesses were only apparent, as in almost 
everything, in public appearances, in everyday life, and in 
war. In order not to fail of the standard set him, this quite 
average Prince would strain after the greatness which had 
been instilled into him as his part, and strike the attitudes of 
a Cesar. If he had had insufficient opportunity of prepara- 
tion his efforts were concentrated on concealing his diffidence. 
The result gave an impression of coldness. 

Now, however, in Bellevue Castle there had been careful 
preparation. Once more the Emperor made a great impression 
on all. Even the Socialist Secretaries of State warmed to- 
wards him. His speech breathed so much of freedom that 
those present hesitated to release it to the press; it was 
important at this moment to give President Wilson no oppor- 
tunity for misreading between the lines. But if the people’s 
Ministers went away with the impression that they could 
really work with Emperor William, his position was streng- 
thened with the people themselves. 

To the Chancellor the effect within the country was much 
more important than the effect on the outside world. Prince 
Max of Baden knew well that the Emperor could be influenced, 
provided his imagination were stirred on behalf of some great 
cause or some great decision. The Prince had brought about 
the reconciliation of the Houses of Hohenzollern and of 
Hanover through the marriage of the young Duke of Bruns- 
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wick, and perhaps he hoped also himself to win the sympathy 
of the Emperor. He hoped for true reforms for the German 
people, but he still hoped to associate the Emperor with 
their initiation and execution. With the co-operation of 
the Social Democrats there would still be time for this. He 
still hoped for a reconciliation of the Emperor with the 
people, who were to see a hated system honestly changed by 
William II 


During the first part of the third week of October, there- 
fore, the Imperial Chancellor saw no urgent reason for doing 
anything about the question of the Emperor, which had so un- 
expectedly been raised from the other side, beyond taking the 
obvious steps to strengthen the position of the Emperor in 
the completely changed conditions. On the day following the 
reception at Bellevue, the Chancellor was laid low with a 
severe attack of influenza. The attack was the more violent 
for his exhaustion through the overwork of his short three 
weeks of Chancellorship. The “ inner war cabinet ’’ had been 
meeting practically without interruption. The Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor, the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs 
and for the Interior, the parliamentary Ministers, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury took part in these sessions. In the 
end the Chancellor, who had been working daily in his official 
residence from eight o’clock in the morning until nine at night, 
and after that had sat on till late over a hundred papers to 
settle or study, had to absent himself at times from the 
meetings of the Cabinet, for in addition to all his other duties 
he had also to set aside time for receiving heads of sections and 
secretaries and neutral diplomats. The leisure and evenness 
of the Bismarckian period, which had been the accepted order 
even under the Chancellorship of Bethmann-Hollweg in the 
palace on Wilhelmstrasse, had long disappeared at the time 
of Prince Max, whose active life alternated between dealings 
with his cook and his adjutants on the one hand, and events 
which overtook each other in rapid succession, documents 
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and despatches pressing in upon him hourly, on the other. 
Predisposition thus made the attack of illness easy. The 
Chancellor studied Wilson’s reply of October 23 while in a 
state of fever. It read in part: 

“* Significant and important as the constitutional changes 
seem to be which are spoken of by the German Foreign 
Secretary in his Note of October 20, it does not appear that 
the principle of government responsible to the German people 
has yet been fully worked out, or that any guarantees either 
exist or are in contemplation that the alterations of principle 
or practice now partially agreed upon will be permanent ”’. 

And at the close : 

‘* Tf it must deal with the military masters and the mon- 
archical autocrats of Germany now, or if it is likely to have to 
deal with them later in regard to the international obligations 
of the German Empire, it must demand not peace negotiations, 
but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leaving this 
essential thing unsaid ”’. 

The sick Chancellor now realized that two facts could 
scarcely be overlooked : in the first place, now that Germany 
had openly admitted the hopelessness of her military situation, 
President Wilson’s interpretation of the self-determination of 
nations, of which he had spoken in the Fourteen Points, 
evidently permitted him to refuse to be satisfied with the 
declaration that the German people was now sovereign, and 
to attempt direct interference with the German constitu- 
tion. This constitution was not to have the form desired by 
the German people, but the form approved by the President 
of the United States. In the second place, it was evident 
that the President had openly and personally thrown down 
the gauntlet before the German Emperor. 

No one could doubt this any longer, either in Germany or 
elsewhere. The Imperial envoy, Treutler, telegraphed from 
Munich on October 25 : 

“Tt is my painful duty to report to your Grand Ducal 
Highness that the interpretation placed here in Bavaria in 
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authoritative quarters upon the final passage in Wilson’s 
reply, which became known last night, is that it is directed 
against the person of our Emperor. The Prime Minister and 
the Minister of War are of the opinion that the wording of 
the note permits of no other interpretation ; the veiled manner 
of expression seems merely chosen to afford an opportunity 
to the Emperor to take the painful step voluntarily. In any 
case, they both consider that His Majesty should be plainly 
told that our enemies will not agree to an acceptable peace 
except at the price of this great sacrifice.” 

From Berne the Imperial ambassador, Romberg, on the 
same day transmitted a telegram from Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg to the Chancellor. It began with these words : 

‘“‘ From a reliable source I have just-learned that the close 
of Wilson’s note of to-day leaves no other way open to any 
tolerable peace than that of the abdication of the Emperor ”’. 

All the news from Switzerland from October 25 onwards, 
quoting a multitude of American interpretations, was to 
the same effect. It was no longer possible to ignore the 
question of Emperor William’s abdication, whether or not 
Wilson was himself departing from the principles which he 
had proclaimed and beginning to slip out of his undertak- 
ings. The tenor of Wilson’s last note no longer permitted 
the problem to be ignored. 


The Chancellor was greatly depressed. He had spoken 
in the Reichstag and had then been struck down with fever. 
The demand which he himself had not yet framed was hurled 
at him in the plainest of terms in the Reichstag by the leaders 
of the Independent Social Democratic party,—the demand 
for abdication. So strong was the effect produced by the 
President’s note and by the interpretation placed upon it, 
that not only Independent Socialists but also conservatively- 
minded men regarded abdication as the only way out. The 
pressure upon the Prince from all sides finally convinced him 
of the imperative necessity for the step. 
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Not so much for the sake of President Wilson. The 
President was engaged in a fight with the Chauvinists of his 
own country,—a fight that was still undecided. Possibly, 
despite the opinions quoted in such telegrams as those from 
Munich and Berne, the President would after all not insist 
upon sacrificing the person of the Emperor on the monarchical 
principle. Possibly he might be satisfied with the recent change 
in the constitution by which the “ monarchical autocrat”’ 
was divested of power over the instrument with which wars 
could be conducted. Possibly he might realize that enough 
had ‘been done if a further law was passed subordinating the 
military to the civil power. But the essential factor in the 
situation was the belief produced in a large part of the German 
people, by Wilson’s method of controversy, that the German 
Emperor was the hindrance to peace. If, as could scarcely 
be doubted, the conditions of the armistice proved to be 
severe, the whole nation would regard the continuance of 
Emperor William on the throne as responsible for them. To 
this it had to be added that the prospect offered by a last 
appeal to the people to rise in self-defence was doubtful. 
For, apart from the uncertainty as to conditions at the 
front, about which nothing more was known than what 
General Ludendorff had reported, events in Austria-Hungary 
were rapidly going from bad to worse. The Chancellor there- 
fore took counsel with his most intimate colleagues concerning 
the question of the Emperor. They came to his bedside. 

‘“‘ If an appeal is made to the people ’’, declared one of the 
Secretaries of State, “* it must not be signed by the Emperor ”’. 

And one of the Ministers was of the opinion that : 

“If the Emperor and the Crown Prince abdicate, the 
Social Democrats may yet be appeased. Otherwise we shall 
have a republic.” 

The Chancellor shared the opinion that the people certainly 
could not be called upon to rise in defence of the Emperor. 
And he became more and more convinced that the abdication 
of the Emperor and the renunciation of the Crown Prince 
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offered a solution; that this solution was coming irresistibly 
nearer, and that it was needed more on account of the German 
people than of Wilson. But the Prince in him sought at 
least to save the monarchical principle. If Emperor and 
Crown Prince delayed until the expected untoward course of 
events or the pressure brought by Wilson induced the mad- 
dened people actually to dethrone them, then the Monarchy 
would be lost through the refusal of a personal sacrifice. 
All the world would see how the ruler and the heir to the crown 
had clung to the possession of power; all respect for an 
institution that permitted of that would be gone. But if 
they abdicated voluntarily and in time, a regency might still 
be possible. The monarchical principle might be saved. 
President Wilson could ask nothing more. 

The conditions of the armistice, too, must be less severe, 
if the President of the United States was honest. The Chan- 
cellor did not believe in Wilson’s honesty. But if, after the 
renunciation of the throne and the succession, the President 
did not become less uncompromising, then he would be un- 
masked. Then the Chancellor could summon the people to a 
last defence. Then, and then only,—and not now, as General 
Ludendorff wished,—could he break off the negotiations. 
Then the entire German people would rise up, recognizing that 
the Emperor was not the hindrance to peace, that the issue 
was not the person of the Emperor but the very existence of 
the people themselves. The Prince wanted to reveal the true 
attitude of Woodrow Wilson as it appeared to him. But this 
was only possible if the Emperor abdicated. 

In the view of Prince Max, only the voluntary abdication 
of the Emperor had any value: only the Emperor’s own 
spontaneous decision. He saw that the first mission that he 
had conceived as the purpose of his Chancellorship,—that 
of reconciling the Emperor with the German people,—had 
failed. Now he looked upon the act of renunciation as one 
that would exercise a quieting influence, clarifying the situa- 
tion abroad, saving it at home, and yet not destroying the 
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monarchical tradition. A voluntary act would enable the 
Chancellor to place the halo of a martyr about the departing 
ruler. Compulsion would spoil everything. It was not only 
tact that kept him from referring to the question in the 
Cabinet ; he had been anxiously concerned not to influence 
or even seem to influence anybody in this question. He 
believed, however, that the Emperor’s decision, voluntarily 
arrived at, must come without further delay if it was to pro- 
duce any marked effect. 

The Emperor was at Potsdam. But a direct exchange 
of ideas was somewhat difficult; the Emperor’s military 
surroundings were hardly likely to have drawn an enthusi- 
astic picture of this liberal, un-Prussian Chancellor. Apart 
from this, the Chancellor was ill and unable to leave his bed. 
Problems that required deep reflection could not simply be 
discussed over the telephone. And even if his condition had 
permitted him to travel, he personally could not have under- 
taken this work of enlightening the Emperor. Another 
method must be tried; and a delicate one. People close to 
the Emperor and out of his own set; if possible, people with 
royal blood like the Emperor’s own, must talk to him, must 
prepare him, until he drew the bitter but inescapable con- 
clusion himself. The Chancellor talked to a number of 
personalities within the Emperor’s entourage. A prince of 
royal blood was taken into his confidence. All of them pro- 
mised to undertake the delicate mission. More could not be 
expected at that moment. 

Meanwhile the note of the President of the United States 
must be answered. 

The First Quartermaster General was again in Berlin ; this 
time without a summons from Chancellor or Government. 
From the point of view of the Supreme Army Command he 
was definitely for breaking off negotiations with Wilson. He 
urged the Vice-Chancellor now at last to appeal to the German 
people by proclamation. In the presence of a number of 
political leaders the Quartermaster General gave his reasons 
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for disagreement with the Government and presented his own 
views regarding the policy to be pursued. Against this 
policy the Vice-Chancellor pointed to the critical Austro- 
Hungarian situation and its reaction on German opinion. 
The First Quartermaster General passed over this objection 
and stuck to his opinion. But the Government was no longer 
to be won over for an experiment, the military responsibility 
for which rested solely upon the First Quartermaster General, 
—an adventure into the incalculable. Quite apart from this, 
the Government agreed with the Chancellor’s estimate of the 
political situation within the country, and his opinion that in 
view of public feeling the negotiations with President Wilson 
could under no circumstances be broken off for the sake of 
the question of the throne. 

A bill was hurriedly drafted and sent to the Reichstag 
providing for the creation of a Ministry of War. All the 
military forces of Germany were to be under the direction of 
this Ministry, at the head of which was to be a parliamentary 
Secretary of State. No officer, no official in the military or 
naval service was henceforth to be appointed, promoted or 
discharged without the counter signature of the Minister of 
War. It was necessary to wait and see what President Wilson 
would say to this. Meanwhile the Emperor would perhaps 
realize the necessity of making the sacrifice, and would make 
it. The appeal to the people could only be the wltima ratio. 
This latest change in the German constitution was borne in 
mind in drafting the fourth German note. 


Not only to the Vice-Chancellor had the leaders of the 
Supreme Army Command expressed their view that the 
demands of the President of the United States should be 
rejected and a last fight put up. The following report had 
reached the Imperial Chancellery on October 25 : 

‘‘ During the press conference to-day the chief of the war 
press division, under instructions of the Supreme Army 
Command, read two telegrams from Field-marshal von 
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Hindenburg for confidential information and for distribution 
by word of mouth but not through the press. 

‘“‘ The first of these telegrams was directed to the Imperial 
Chancellor and contained a denial of the rumours that the 
Field-marshal had demanded an immediate offer of peace 
and had pointed out that it had become only a matter of 
hours. 

‘““The second telegram was directed to the generals com- 
manding and contained a brief analysis of Wilson’s armistice 
conditions. It was followed by a declaration that these 
were unacceptable to the military, and that there remained 
nothing but a fight to the finish. 

‘““ (Signed) von SCHMIDTHALS ”’, 


And Embassy Councillor Lersner had reported : 
‘““ Grand Army Headquarters, October 26, 1918. 


‘* Field-marshal von Hindenburg is reported to have issued 
a communication to the armies the night before last describing 
the note of Wilson as unworthy of Germany and ordering a 
fight to a finish. 

“The Gallwitz Army Group made known its serious 
objections to this communication. Thereupon the Field- 
marshal last night withdrew it. In the case of one of the 
armies, however, this communication is said already to have 
reached the battalion staffs ’’. 


The first telegram of the Field-marshal might have been 
due to a sudden lapse of memory. Possibly he had forgotten 
the wording of his telegram to the Vice-Chancellor dated 
October 1, 1.80 P.m., in which the immediate issue of a request 
for an armistice was urgently demanded. It was also possible 
that the present telegram, which was not to be communicated 
through the newspapers but merely passed on verbally, was 
dictated by a desire to escape from responsibility and blame. 
The first of the telegrams could be ignored by the Chancellor 
if he chose. But not the second. 

The First Quartermaster General now pleaded that there 
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had been a misunderstanding. He contended that for a short 
time he had been able to suppose that the telegram reflected 
the views of the Government. The moment he realized the 
misunderstanding, he had issued orders to stop the communi- 
cation of the telegram to: the troops. But however he might 
try to explain the whole incident, certain it was that the 
Supreme Army Command was continuing to pursue a policy 
of its own,—a thing now absolutely forbidden by the German 
constitution. It was also a fact that enough time had elapsed 
between the occurrence of the misunderstanding and _ its 
clearing up to enable a wireless operator who belonged to the 
Independent Social Democratic party to transmit the text 
of the telegram from Kovno to the Reichstag members of that 
party. The difficulty was no longer that the Quartermaster 
General was unwilling to have the opinion of other generals 
heard, or that the Government and the leaders of the army 
disagreed as to the steps to be taken to save Germany. The 
crux of the situation was that the authority of the new 
peoples’ Government, hardly established, had been challenged. 
The impression could not be avoided that the generals had not 
yet learned to abandon their practice of appearing suddenly 
in the capital, without any summons from the Government, 
to give political orders. Recently they had specially timed 
their surprise visits for occasions when there was a question 
of overthrowing a Chancellor. The impression could not be 
avoided that in their sudden fresh demand for a decision by 
arms, the generals were insisting upon overriding those 
whom a nation, awakened and called to decide for itself, had 
appointed to take counsel and make decisions in its name. 
The Chancellor therefore offered the resignation of the 
Cabinet. He declared that there would otherwise be no end 
to these conflicts, which were injurious and might be fatal to 
Germany. The chief of the civil Cabinet, Delbriick, brought 
the ultimatum of the Prince to Potsdam on October 25 at 
eleven o’clock at night. Accompanying it was a statement 
from the Prince concerning the political interference of the 
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Quartermaster General during all these years of war and the 
effect thereof. On the same day the Prince had sent another 
document to the Emperor at Potsdam after long delibera- 
tion—without commentary: the Berne despatch of Prince 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

The First Quartermaster General now suffered publicly for 
the issue which the Supreme Army Command had raised. 
On the morning of October 26 he had drafted a submission 
to the Emperor to be allowed to resign—and had laid it aside 
again The Field-marshal had dissuaded him. On this same 
morning the Emperor summoned him with the Field-marshal 
for a military report. It happened that in a rather insigni- 
ficant military detail the Emperor disagreed emphatically, 
almost excitedly, with the Quartermaster General, whereupon 
General Ludendorff, bitter and hurt, had flared up and spoken 
of the weakness of the Government and the situation socreated. 
The Emperor had replied that the general staff was not without 
blame for the situation. Then the General, perhaps without 
measuring his words, said something about having lost the 
confidence of the Emperor ; whereupon he suddenly found to 
his astonishment and horror that the Emperor immediately 
dismissed him. Thus the occasion had arisen out of sudden 
irritation ; he had “ asked for it’’. But deeper reasons were 
to be found in the series of recent mistakes from the day of 
the armistice note up to Ludendorff’s last order to the army. 
It is said that the Emperor did not speak to the Field-marshal 
at all. He wanted him to remain. It was a small matter 
that the Secretaries of State now learned of an alleged brief 
but violent quarrel between the Quartermaster General and 
the Field-marshal. Personal issues sank into insignificance 
before the event of the dismissal of General Ludendorff. 

The whole world, friends as well as enemies, unable to get 
at the actual facts, had called him Germany’s greatest war 
lord. There were critics who called his political aims and 
actions disastrous. Those familiar with actual military 
events complained that he was blind to all but the scene of 
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his own operations, and had no sense of proportion. They 
said that he had failed to realize the Italian opportunity 
and had let it go by; that he had underestimated the 
Bulgarian danger and tried too late to meet it; that he had 
wrecked the opportunity of a decision in France ; and that in 
the end hehad lost control overthe situation. But no one could 
deny that there had emanated from him a tremendous energy 
which had powerfully influenced Germany. In any case, he 
had been an organizer, a dictator over the resources at his 
command, such as few before him. 


The fourth German note to President Wilson was finished 
on the evening of October 26th. That same evening a tele- 
gram of momentous significance had reached the German 
Emperor from Géd6ll6, from Emperor Charles of Austria. 


xX 
THE COMING OF AGE OF THE PEOPLES 


AFTER the issue of Emperor Charles’s Manifesto, no one 
within the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was any longer able 
to arrest or control the course of events. Since the accession 
of the new ruler many a hasty act of his had alarmingly 
undermined the authority of the State. The past authority 
of the State had nevertheless constituted an integrating force, 
or appearance of force, which had so far prevented open 
rebellion and dissolution, and had provided for the distant 
army the conception of something for which it was fighting. 
But now it lay shattered to fragments by the act of the throne 
itself. The ruler and his advisers had confidently expected 
that the peoples of the Empire would receive their gift of liberty 
amid acclamation, and with grateful hearts would proceed 
to the creation of a fraternal union of new States which would 
rejuvenate the Empire; each federal State was to be a new 
proud pillar of the Habsburg throne, to which all were to owe 
allegiance. They imagined the old machinery of the State 
continuing to function quietly until it was finally replaced, 
continuing in the general service while under the benevolent 
auspices of the Government each new State was building 
its own particular future; and performing essential services 
for all in their relations with the outside world, seeing that they 
were still at war and the enemy would hardly throw away 
their arms because of the great experiment that was being 
inaugurated within the Monarchy. In any case, the great 
venture had been embarked upon. 

‘““ Now may our Fatherland, strengthened by the concord 
of the nations embraced within it, come forth from the storms 
of the war as a federation of free peoples. May the blessings 
of the Almighty rest upon our work, in order that the great 
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structure of peace which we are erecting may bring happiness 
to all my people ” 

These were the closing words of the Imperial Manifesto. 
It was now for the peoples, who had been declared to be of 
age, to speak. ‘ 


Baron von Hussarek had called the leaders of the nation- 
alities together for a conference on October 16, not in order 
to obtain their agreement with the Manifesto before its publica- 
tion, but merely in order to acquaint them with its contents, 
The Poles had not been invited ; the Minister no longer re- 
garded them as belonging to Austria. The Czechs declined 
the invitation. They had no intention of coming. The South 
Slavs were there, to give expression to their protest against 
- the plans of the Government. They now saw the integrity 
of Hungary guaranteed in black and white—a thing which 
their own programme repudiated ; and they saw that Trieste 
was declared to be an imperial port, while they desired it 
exclusively for themselves. Baron von MHussarek could 
certainly not claim that the information he conveyed was 
received with enthusiasm. Even the German-Austrian par- 
ties met him with reserve. But the terms of the proclama- 
tion were already fixed. Its text was now being published 
throughout the world. 

If the Prime Minister had any doubts left, he received 
unmistakable testimony to the opinion of all the nationalities 
within very few days. The “Czech National Council” 
countered the Imperial Manifesto with one of its own. It 
insisted that the Bohemian question was no longer an Austrian 
but an international one. Manifesto after manifesto appeared. 
The ‘‘ South Slav National Council” at Agram announced 
that it ‘‘ would take no action on the permission extended ”’ 
by the Imperial Manifesto “‘ to exercise the right of self- 
determination ”’, and demanded a “ national State comprising 
all territory inhabited by Slovenes, Croats and Serbs”. At 
Lemberg the “‘ Ukrainian constituent assembly ” proclaimed 
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the “independent Ukrainian State, which extends over all 
territory that is ethnically Ukrainian”. It did not con- 
fine itself to territory within the Monarchy, for there were 
also Ukrainians living outside it. Nothing was heard from 
Poland. The Austro-Hungarian military administration had 
already been withdrawn from Polish territory two days before 
the Manifesto. The Poles saw that their country was safe. 
The Htalians of Austrian nationality issued a statement, 
declining to set up a national council. They were entirely 
unconcerned. Their standpoint was that the Emperor could 
not possibly have been addressing them. They preferred to 
wait, rather than to declare themselves. 

The German parties were ready for the “creation of 
completely autonomous national States, independent of one 
another.”’ The German- Austrian State was founded on 
October 21 by proclamation of the ‘ German - Austrian 
National Assembly’. It was to embrace “ all territories 
settled by Germans within Austria’’. The Socialists de- 
manded a Republic. A day later the Socialists of Prague 
raised a similar cry for Czechoslovakia. But the form of the 
German-Austrian State remained undecided at the time. 

This much was apparent: every one of the nationalities 
had refused to accept the Manifesto of the Emperor. They 
refused to attempt to set up a State by the authority of 
Austria. The one nationality that did make the attempt— 
the Germans—saw an uncertain future ahead. One thing 
only was clear: Austria’s dissolution. 

Still the old State continued to function. The Ministers 
continued to attend Cabinet meetings. The Deputies con- 
tinued to appear in the Reichsrat Building on the Vienna 
Ring. Possibly Baron von Hussarek still thought—or at least 
affected to—that these representatives would peacefully 
discuss with himself or with Professor Heinrich Lammasch, 
whom everyone already openly designated as his successor 
for liquidating the Empire, the definite lines of the New 
Austria. All the old Chancelleries continued at work while 
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the peoples were beginning to establish their own special 
Chancelleries. 

At times there were incidents. But when the director 
of railways at Cracow decided to take orders henceforth only 
from the independent, Polish State, the Austrian Prime 
Minister promptly removed him. It was not yet necessary 
to establish a military dictatorship, on some such plan as 
the Emperor had considered during the strikes and disorders 
of the time when the peace negotiations were going on at 
Brest Litovsk. (This plan had remained since then in readi- 
ness for execution at any time; it provided that Prince 
Schénburg, a reliable and determined army commander, 
should face those peoples which got out of hand.) For on 
the whole the worn-out machine of the State was not rattling 
too badly. It was even running almost without friction, as 
if steam had been shut off. For no one was paying any 
attention to it. It performed its daily task; the peoples 
performed theirs. The machinery of the State continued to 
run like a mill with no corn to grind, beating the empty wind. 

The most important subdivision of the “ Chancellery.’’— 
no one now applied any other term to the Austrian State 
than this ironical one invented by the Socialist Deputy 
Renner—was certainly the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
There Count Burian continued to wait for Wilson’s reply, 
which had been promised to him in the American Note to 
Germany since the middle of October. At that date he had 
taken advantage at once of Wilson’s announcement to read 
an ‘‘ exposé”’ before the Hungarian Delegation for Foreign 
Affairs, in which he expressed his unshakable faith in the 
President of the United States. He had declared that the 
end of all the horrors of war was near at hand. He had been 
able to say that the future of Germany was no longer hopeless, 
inasmuch as she had placed the power over peace and war 
in the hands of the people, and had thereby satisfied the 
President. Altogether there seemed to the Foreign Minister 
even then to be hardly any problem which would not find its 
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solution. He was still as full as ever of his ideas for an 
‘“‘ Austro-Polish solution’. In the meeting with the Delega- 
tions he coolly rejected the accusation that he alone had 
learned nothing in a war in which all had to learn to discard 
old methods. Count Burian regarded the prospects both of 
peace and of the reshaping of the Monarchy as quite hopeful. 
At the same time, he could not quite understand Wilson’s 
Note of October 19 to Austria. 


The message sent by the President of the United States 
to the Austro-Hungarian Government, through the Swedish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was capable of being read in two 
ways. He declared that he could no longer leave as it stood 
the postulate in his Fourteen Points, which was the most 
important one to the Monarchy. The demand which he had 
made for autonomy for the Austro-Hungarian peoples had 
been rendered out of date by subsequent American Acts of 
State. The United States had recognized the Czechoslovaks 
as their ally and had agreed to the justice of the South Slav 
aspirations for freedom. Not the President, but the peoples 
within the Monarchy themselves, must be the judges as to 
‘‘ what action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment would satisfy their aspirations and rights ”’. 

If Count Burian wished, he could take this reply to mean 
that the President did not desire to see the subject of the 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities discussed at the coming peace 
congress; it was for the Austro-Hungarian Government to 
come to terms itself with its peoples. The pacifist Lammasch 
was inclined to put this interpretation on the reply. It 
would permit the Monarchy to survive in a changed form, 
amid new-born liberties. This had been the aim of the 
Imperial Manifesto, the only difference being that it had sought 
to bring it about by constitutional methods. It was thus 
possible to regard the decision from Washington as in reality 
not entirely unfavourable. 

But in the same breath the President declared that he 
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could not deal with the Austro-Hungarian Government con- 
cerning the problems raised, because he had to consider his 
allies the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs. He was not prepared 
to dictate what his allies should be satisfied with. That 
meant in turn that he eould hardly eliminate allies whom he 
had once designated as such from the peace conference. The 
interpretation therefore seemed a more reasonable one, that 
he would impose silence at the conference on the very Austro- 
Hungarian Government which he was commanding to set its 
affairs in order, and that he stood for the principle that his 
allies had the right to dictate this regulation of affairs. This 
meant that the President no longer recognized the Austro- 
Hungarian Government as one that was competent to conduct 
negotiations; that he was now counting only upon the 
peoples that had attained independence, some of whom were 
in alliance with him; and that he was supporting them 
and demanding the capitulation of the Empire to them. 

At the Ballhausplatz Count Burian might puzzle out for 
himself the interpretation to be put on the reply ;_ the nation- 
alities were triumphant over the fact that by Wilson’s decision 
‘‘ the victory of the idea of freedom had become undeniable ”’. 
They saw nothing in the decision to indicate that they need 
come to terms with the Austro-Hungarian Government. They 
quoted the reference to “ alliance ’’ and the “ recognition as 
a belligerent Government”. From this the inference was 
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simple: all negotiations “ must be conducted at Paris with 
the Government already recognized’’. For just one moment 
the Slavs had hesitated. If the German-Austrian State 
wanted to negotiate with them about frontiers, they might 
consider this. But of course the Austrian Government must, 
as they were demanding from it (although they claimed not 
to conduct any conversations with it), first place the actual 
power in the hands of the Slav states. It must send the 
Czechoslovak, Jugoslav, and Polish regiments back to their 
homes. Both these suggestions seemed to be traps rather 
than evidence of a desire for reconciliation. Soon after the 
U 
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spokesmen for the Slavs once more declined all further 
approach. They said that in the end the decision would rest 
with the peace conference alone. Even the Germans in 
Austria now spoke of the “impossibility of achieving a 


federation with the rest of the national States’’. If this were 
so, they wanted to retain for themselves the right to join 
Germany. 


Two Acts of State had shaken the old Empire to its 
foundations. The Manifesto of the Emperor had granted 
the right of self-determination to his peoples: to help build 
up and support the Empire. But all the nationalities had 
rejected the invitation. The reply of Wilson proclaimed 
this same right as an ethical postulate for a new family of 
peoples, but he played this right as a most terrible weapon 
against the enemy. The two Acts of State reinforced one 
another, and from Austria their influence extended to 
Hungary. 


There Michael Karolyi stood in opposition. Day after 
day he addressed his demands to the country. These demands 
re-echoed through the Chamber of Deputies and the clubs of 
the capital. Karolyi was deeply stirring the masses. His 
fight was directed against the system of the past, which he 
saw still enforced by the occupants of the ministerial benches. 
These men he was determined to sweep away. The awakened 
nation was to have nothing more to do with them. On the 
day before the declaration of independence he had withdrawn 
from the Hungarian Delegations, which still existed as the 
torso of the departed dualism. He had made his parallel with 
Rome ™* and had then seceded with his party. His address to 
the King he now repeated dictatorially, with passion and in 
the sharper tones which the hurtling pace of events justified, 
to the Prime Minister. He intended to unseat this Minister. 
All that he said was pronounced indistinctly, his face pale as 
death, his eyelids reddened, his eyes blazing. He proclaimed 


* See page 271,—Trans, 
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Wilson’s message of peace with the suppressed fire of a 
French revolutionary : 

“The Fatherland is in danger. Everyone here must feel 
the great responsibility that rests upon him at this moment. 
There cannot be a single Magyar who will not cry out when he 


hears President Wilson’s Note. ... The gravest sin of 
omission of the Government lies in its failure to use the past 
ten days for regulating the nationalities problem. . . . The 


hour has come for proclaiming the independence of Hungary : 
let it be done today rather than tomorrow ”’. 

He called for a Hungarian national army. He demanded 
that the soldiers be brought home. He contended that the 
King ought to be in Budapest at this critical time. A Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs must immediately be 
appointed with powers limited to the Kingdom. The alliance 
with Germany was incompatible with a world league; Hungary 
must sever it. The attempt at conciliation which the Premier 
had attempted, in the form of small concessions to the nation- 
alities within the reduced boundaries, had been fatally belated. 
Karolyi no longer spoke of “ the integrity of the country ”’, 
on which he had laid stress even in his address to the King. 
The immediate step now necessary was to grant the independ- 
ence of the South Slav nation, provided only that it guaranteed 
Hungary access to the sea. The lassitude of the Government 
was to blame for all this. The war had compromised it. 
No one would conclude peace with it. 

‘“The Government must resign . .. and should the 
Cabinet still be unwilling to act, I shall know what to do”’. 

He spoke with passionate vehemence. Some days before 
Deputy Juriga had announced the creation of the “‘ National 
Council of the Slovaks’”’. The House had laughed at him. 
Deputy Vaida had spoken of the right of self-determination 
of the Roumanians. The House had showered derision upon 
him. The Ruthenians had not been heard because there was 
no place as yet for them in the Hungarian parliament. The 
majority of this Magyar assembly, firm in declining every 
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form of democratic franchise, denied that there was any 
Hungarian nationalities question in which the peoples them- 
selves had a right to a voice. The Government praised the 
Suabian peasants, who had instructed their representative to 
stand for the indivisibility of the country. These scattered 
Germans preferred to remain with the Hungarians rather than 
join the Serbians. To the Deputy for Fiume, Ossoinack, 
who opposed the Croat demand for this Italian town, 
the House and the Government immediately gave assurances, 
solemnly using the Latin expression dating from Pragmatic 
times, that this apple of discord was ‘‘ a corpus separatum 
of the Hungarian crown ”’. 

But all who wanted now to throw off Magyar overlord- 
ship,—those nameless classes whose voices had thus far been 
stifled in the political struggle,—listened to the appeal to 
Liberty of Michael Karolyi, as he carried Wilson’s message 
to the nationalities and to the peasants and workers. He was 
aflame with radical democracy. He was aflame for the in- 
dependence of Hungary. His cry resounded throughout the 
country, “‘freedom and the fatherland”. Even Apponyi, 
Andrassy, Batthyany, all of them noblemen who were in 
opposition to the Government, heard him with embarrass- 
ment. They were alarmed at Karolyi’s radicalism. They 
were not tribunes of the people, they were not like Mirabeau 
or Danton in the French tribunal. Much there was that they 
opposed. But for the sake of the Hungary that alone glowed 
within their hearts, for the sake of the Hungary which Karolyi 
too had inscribed upon his banner (with a different idea of 
freedom and self-determination, of which they could not 
approve entirely), moments were possible when all the politic- 
ians of the Independence parties, the radical as well as the 
more moderate fractions in the Hungarian opposition, drew 
nearer to the prophet. Meanwhile the prophet rose to 
undreamed-of power. 


Everyone in the Government felt the danger that was 
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threatening from him. The Council of Ministers and the 
Crown Council deliberated in Vienna on October 21 concern- 
ing the draft bill which had been demanded three days pre- 
viously in Karolyi’s motion for the appointment of a separate 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Hungary. Tisza had made a 
similar demand, and Dr. Wekerle, more Magyar than ever, 
expressed himself in favour of the bill. On October 16, in 
Parliament, the Hungarian Premier had proclaimed to the 
nation the Personal Union with Austria and the end of the 
Dualist Monarchy. Now he was beginning to introduce 
legislation to translate his proclamation into reality. 

Grave objections against the proposed law were voiced 
in the Council of Ministers by Baron Spitzmiiller, the Imperial 
Minister offinance. To him the separation of the two parts 
of the Empire seemed the final confirmation of the dissolution 
of the whole. Only recently the Foreign Minister, Count 
Burian, and the Hungarian Premier had tried to strip him of 
all political responsibility, although he had a voice in the 
meetings of members of the Government both as joint Minister 
of Finance for the two countries and as Administrative Chief 
of the Imperial Domains responsible directly to the Emperor. 
In the conference of October 2, which in connexion with 
the pending acceptance of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points had also to concern itself with the constitutional 
aspects of the future of the Imperial Domains, the two 
Ministers had been ready to concede him only the right of 
informing the King-Emperor and the two Governments about 
political developments or conditions. His office, he was told, 
was in the main merely an administrative one. Even at the 
beginning of October, when Baron von Hussarek had been 
trying, despite the stormy opposition of Dr. Wekerle, to nego- 
tiate the solution of the South Slav problem—forty years after 
the occupation and ten years after the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—the question was still wholly undetermined 
whether the Minister for the South Slav Imperial Domains 
had any right to a voice in deliberations and any share in 
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responsibility, or whether he was eliminated ‘‘ in matters of 
high policy’. Baron Spitzmiiller had determined that this 
point must be cleared up—better late than never. He had 
fought for the privileges of his position, which he looked upon 
as duties. On assuming office on September 7, he had 
been given the Imperial promise that in all decisions of the 
Monarchy on constitutional questions he, a joint Minister of 
the Dual Monarchy like the others, would also be heard. 

He now declared that he would resign if decisions of car- 
dinal importance were not examined with the greatest care 
in a conference of all joint Ministers, and arrived at with the 
knowledge of all of them. The royal Hungarian Govern- 
ment, he contended, was binding itself before the nation 
through completely one-sided, catchword declarations, which 
might lead to unforeseen consequences when once the parties 
demanded their fulfilment. He held that dire consequences 
for the unity of the Empire had resulted from the announce- 
ment about the separation of the armies, delivered before he 
had assumed office. The question had since been constantly 
under discussion in Hungary, and equally persistent would 
be the Hungarian demands for a Personal Union and for 
a separate Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was quite aware 
of the imperative necessity for a change in the structure of 
the Empire. This he had already declared on October 2. 
He regarded the transition from Austro-Hungarian dualism 
to trialism, for the sake of the South Slavs, as inevit- 
able, though he could‘ see the approaching Magyar storms. 
But the Pragmatic Sanction, which had preserved the Habs- 
burg Empire in a strong and closely - knit unity since its 
proclamation by Charles VI on April 19, 1718, must continue 
to be the uncontested foundation even in a future Triune 
Monarchy. All the demands of the Hungarians, the “‘ separa- 
tion of the army ’’, the “‘ Personal Union” (phrases uttered 
thoughtlessly, like the ‘‘ self-determination of nations ’’, 
without defining and limiting their meaning), the ‘ inde- 
pendent Ministry of Foreign Affairs ’’—all these demands were 
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actually sapping the foundations of the Habsburg fundamental 
law. If this law fell, then the Empire would fall. The 
Habsburg State was face to face with a historic crisis. 

The Hungarian Premier read out the draft of the proposed 
law. Solemnly and expressly he gave assurances at the outset 
that the Pragmatic Sanction would be maintained. Imme- 
diately thereafter he demanded the separation of the army. 
He demanded the Creation of an independent Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for Hungary. He demanded the independ- 
ence of her Customs and banking systems by the end of 1918. 
In other words, immediately after the assurances given at 
the beginning he destroyed the foundations of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

The Minister of Finance characterized the draft. bill as 
illogical. It was impossible to declare the Sanction sacrosanct 
and in the very next breath to destroy the essence of it. 
He was not fighting for the perpetuation of a formula. The 
idea of Charles VI’s will was that of the indivisibility and 
inseparability of the Dual Monarchy. Separate Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs would be an even greater breach in this unity 
than separate armies. The idea underlying the will demanded 
joint and unified representation abroad and defence from 
external enemies. Since, however (he continued), things had 
gone so far, he was seeking for concessions that would at the 
same time leave the ‘“‘ Pragmatic Sanction”’ inviolate. The 
Kingdom, he held, could have its own customs and banking 
systems without endangering the foundations of the Empire. 
The Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 1867 also furnished 
no obstacle to gradual economic separation. Possibly a 
‘** Minister at the Supreme Imperial Court ’’ (the Minister 
a latere of the constitution of 1848) could be endowed with 
increased powers and special responsibility for the foreign 
affairs of both countries. 

The Premier, Baron von Hussarek, was in agreement with 
the Minister of Finance. But he offered no opposition to the 
Hungarian Premier. He expressed his conviction that the 
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dualist form of the Monarchy could not be maintained much 
longer. He also referred the Minister of Finance to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Burian, who, he said, 
would not specially favour Baron Spitzmiiller’s proposal. 
Count Burian had himself spoken to Baron Hussarek of a 
“bursting of the dam of the Pragmatic Sanction”. Now, 
however, he remained silent. And in dealing with the question 
of the army the Minister of War also refrained from offering 
any contribution to the discussion. In short, the Minister of 
Finance stood there as the sole bearer of the banner of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. 

‘“ When things become quieter”, Dr. Wekerle said to 
comfort him, “‘ everything will right itself again. At present 
I need these concessions to stave off the Independence 
parties ”’. 

Once more he emphasized to the Imperial Minister of 
Finanee that the inviolability of the Sanction was solemnly 
guaranteed in the draft. He added that he was unable to 
omit immediate economic separation from his list of demands. 
In short, the two opponents could arrive at no compromise. 
Perhaps Wekerle and Count Burian, the two Hungarians, 
would have preferred not to have anything said in the Council 
of Ministers about this topic. But the Emperor had so ordered 
it. Thus a formality was complied with, but no change of 
decision was effected. The Emperor now summoned all the 
Ministers. 


The Emperor was anxious to confer with his advisers 
about the attitude to be assumed toward President Wilson, 
whose reply to the Austro-Hungarian offer of a truce had been 
received. Emperor Charles had considered the President’s 
long silence as a hopeful omen. Count Burian had strength- 
ened him in his belief. Baron Arz, the Chief of the General 
Staff, had had doubts : 

“IT cannot see any favourable sign. If you wish any- 
body well, you don’t let him wait for three weeks ”’. 
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The Crown Council now deliberated upon a new message 
to the President. And it concerned itself further with the 
South Slav question, which the Imperial Manifesto had failed 
to solve. The atmosphere was cleared, however, on only one 
point, namely by the overwhelming admission made by Baron 
AYz: 

** Within a few days the army will be Bolshevized. Then it 
will pour back into the country, burning and plundering as it 
goes’. 

The Imperial Minister of Finance fought hard once more, 
before the Emperor, for the Pragmatic Sanction. But Count 
Burian, the Foreign Minister, surprised him by suddenly 
going over to Wekerle’s side. He was suddenly entirely in 
favour of the “bursting of the dam of the Pragmatic 
Sanction’. The Austrian Premier remained cautious; the 
Minister of War kept silence. Events in Hungary were to 
unfold of their own accord. 

Out on the staircase, after the Ministers had been dis- 
missed from the Crown Council, the Hungarian Premier joked 
in a friendly manner about the Finance Minister’s skill in 
attack and about his fund of information regarding the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Baron Spitzmiiller drew out his watch, 
~and with bitter humour remarked: “It is now twelve-thirty. 
We still have time for a meal at all events. But immediately 
after, in view of what Arz has told us, we must ask for peace.” 


Every hour now increased the power in Hungary of one 
man—Michael Karolyi. It stood sharply revealed when on 
October 23 lightning struck the statecraft of the Hungarian 
past as practised by the Premier of the old system. A regi- 
ment of Croats had disarmed Hungarian Honveds in Fiume, 
the “ Corpus separatum of the Hungarian Crown ”’ ; had given 
battle to the police; had overcome the gendarmes at the 
frontier. It was open rebellion in Croatia; separation from 
Hungary by naked force. The telegram had been read to 
the House by Count Karolyi. A storm of fury broke loose. 


\ 
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From all the benches came expressions of Magyar indignation, 
Magyar scorn, quivering emotion quite oblivious of the fact 
that the statesmanship of the shouters themselves for decades 
past was responsible for this oft-predicted disaster : 

‘‘ Those are the Croats! The faithful Croats !”’ 

Yet another incident had kindled passions on that day. 
The unforgivable sin had been committed of playing the 
‘* Gott erhalte’”’ in honour of the Emperor, that loathed and 
tabooed Austrian hymn, which even in this year of 1918 
still reminded every Hungarian of 1848, and always would 
send the blood to his headand spur him tohatred and contempt 
of the Austria to which his country was bound, and to efforts 
to strike at her and injure her. The unforgivable sin had 
been committed that very morning in the Hungarian town of 
Debreczin ; the King had dedicated the new University and 
reviewed his Guard of Honour in the usual manner, and then 
the hymn had been played by his soldiers as part of the 
prearranged programme 

All parties went wild with indignation. The passion be- 
came a paroxysm. Then at last the Premier was compelled 
to retire. He had not been able even in that hour to ban the 
Austrian spirit from Hungarian soil. There was real danger 
that under him the integrity of his country might now be lost. 
Never had it been in greater danger. All parties had now 
to forget their disagreements and join in saving the country. 
Agelong resistance broke down in a few seconds. Even 
before he went, the Premier himself announced that no one 
within the realm of St. Stephen must again be denied the 
right to vote. Count Apponyi demanded that the new 
Government should be composed of men who represented 
the “ whole nation’’, among whom he now included the 
representatives of all nationalities and classes, without dis- 
tinction, which had thus far been denied a voice in the 
parliament. And not only Count Apponyi: all demanded it. 

Michael K4rolyi, however, on the eve of this tumultuous 
day, discussed in his palace the creation of a ‘‘ Hungarian 
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National Council”. Apponyi consulted with him, as did 
also Andrassy. Count Karolyi desired the Premier’s post for 
himself. Only his message of radical democracy, only a 
complete break with the past could save the Kingdom by 
morally disarming the enemy. Under certain circumstances 
the nobles were willing to support his Ministry. Possibly 
Karolyi would give assurances that would obviate the worst 
violence to the form of the State. The King hurried to 
Gédéll6 Castle. 

Reception after reception was held at the Castle. For 
three days the King negotiated with Karolyi. No one could 
any longer deny that Michael Karolyi had become the man 
most trusted by the people. The King also conferred with 
Counts Apponyi and Hadik concerning the formation of a 
Cabinet. They declined. An endless procession of states- 
men, dignitaries and politicians flocked to the Castle. But 
none of them was willing to take over the Cabinet. All of 
them named but a single person: Karolyi. 


From Vienna Baron von Hussarek telephoned to the 
Emperor. The time had come to turn over the Austrian 
Cabinet to Professor Lammasch for the liquidation of the 
Empire and the conclusion of peace. Preparations must be 
made for his appointment, which had been urged upon Emperor 
Charles especially by Prince Windischgratz. But the Emperor 
declined to return to Vienna. The Premier went himself to 
G6doll6. The Chief of the General Staff, too, arrived there. 
He brought reports from the front. Meanwhile Count Julius 
Andrassy took the oath at the Castle as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. His “‘ new orientation in foreign policy ’”’ and his 
mistaken interpretation of Wilson’s note had finally blown 
away Count Burian. Andrdassy was still an Austro-Hungarian 
Minister—the last spokesman of the Monarchy as a belligerent 
and negotiating power. The fact that he was a Magyar 
might possibly reconcile the Hungarians. Possibly he could 
then also become the first independent Foreign Minister of 
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the Kingdom. When he was about to leave for Vienna, a 
revolutionary plot against the royal castle, planned for the 
same night, was denounced to him. The commandant of the 
city nipped the plot in the bud. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs left God6llé for Vienna. 

The Hungarian crisis remained unsolved. But now atten- 
tion was diverted from it by a rapid series of crises in Austria. 
The Emperor cut short his stay in G6doll6. He travelled at 
full speed to Schénbrunn. Once more Count Karolyi had been 
with him, and had promised to head a Cabinet that would be 
loyal to the monarch. The King now made Karolyi’s appoint- 
ment dependent upon the successful outcome of conversations 
with Professor Lammasch and Count Andrassy. Although the 
plot of the previous night had been frustrated, the state of 
feeling in the capital continued to be uncertain. The King 
took Count Karolyi with him in his Imperial train. Karolyi’s 
followers remained quiet. So the Emperor had a safe 
journey. 

Many things were occupying the mind of the Emperor. 
Everything seemed threatened. His Manifesto had failed. 
This despite the fact that many Czech leaders had advocated 
it, and that the South Slav bishop, Jeglic, had assured him 
solemnly in writing, a week before the proclamation, that he 
could not conceive an independent South Slav State otherwise 
than under a Habsburg. The Emperor now saw everything 
in shipwreck. The royal crown of Hungary still seemed 
safe, despite Michael Karolyi, who personally had no desire 
to touch it, and only wanted to call the troops home and to 
break with Germany. The break with Germany was certainly 
desired by almost everyone in Austria. By the Czechs as 
well as by the South Slavs. German-Austria was isolated, a 
small boat in the midst of a wild sea. 

On a Sunday morning, October 27, the Emperor reached 
Vienna. The Chief of the General Staff inquired of him, 
almost in consternation : 

“Your Majesty has come after all with K4rolyi ? ”’ 
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But the Emperor evaded the question. The Chief of the 
General Staff declared that the appointment of the Count 
would be a disaster. The Hungarian crisis continued even 
in Schonbrunn. The Emperor spoke to Baron Szurmay. He 
spoke again with Count Hadik. At intervals he conferred 
with Archduke Joseph. For Count Karolyi had left imme- 
diately in vexation. He had decided against taking counsel 
with Count Andrassy, while Professor Lammasch had declined 
to take counsel with him. As a guest on the Imperial train 
he had been shunned by everybody, and he had not spoken 
again to the King. 

In Schonbrunn the telephone was not. quiet for a moment. 
In the evening the candidature of Hadik as Hungarian Premier 
seemed an assured fact. The Chief of the General Staff was 
much relieved at hearing it. Baron von Hussarek, too, 
heaved a sigh of relief. He now handed in his own resigna- 
tion. Professor Lammasch was appointed. It was a day of 
crowding events. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count _ 
Andrassy, visited Baron von Hussarek in his home at eleven- 
thirty at night. He said he wanted to confer with him about 
a separate note to the President of the United States. But 
Baron von Hussarek declined with regrets, saying : 

‘IT have resigned. You had better discuss the question 
with Professor Lammasch. I can only note what you have 
said ”’. 

Baron von Hussarek remembered how until quite recently 
the Emperor had emphatically rejected any idea of separate 
action. The Minister of Foreign Affairs left. His call on 
the Austrian Prime Minister had been a mere formality. 
For Baron von Hussarek was only formally the head of the 
Cabinet, until Professor Lammasch had been sworn in as 
his successor. But when the Professor was telegraphed to 
by the Emperor from Gédéll6, he coupled his acceptance of 
the post with various conditions. He demanded assurances 
from the Emperor to cover his pacifist policy both at home 
and abroad. He demanded that the alliance with Germany 
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should be severed, and that the Monarchy should proceed 
on its way alone, for he believed that peace, and a better 
peace for the Monarchy, could only so be attained. At 
G6d6ll6 Count Andrdssy had agreed upon final decisions 
on these points with the Emperor, without touching upon 
the subject or even hinting his intentions to Baron von 
Hussarek or the Chief of the General Staff when they called 
upon him. 

Count Andrassy had but a single aim—to save the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. In the political struggles of 1907, 
which had been bitterly fought by the two halves of the 
Empire, this Hungarian nobleman, the son of the great 
Julius Andrassy who had helped to bring about the Triple 
Alliance, had been denounced almost as a rebel at court 
in the presence of Emperor Francis Joseph. Now he thought 
and spoke, and intended to act, only as the last faithful bearer 
of the Habsburg banner. He had some hopes from the 
West. He relied on certain promises of Marshal Foch, who 
did not want to see the Habsburg Monarchy destroyed. He 
considered that the Central Powers were lost. Now he, the 
vilified rebel, was willing to take upon himself the odium of 
faithlessness to the alliance merely out of chivalry towards 
the King. The ethical price at which he was saving the 
Empire for the King-Emperor was a matter of indifference 
to him in this hour, and he was ready to answer for it to his 
own conscience. 

On October 26, 1918, Emperor Charles had sent a despatch 
from G6d6ll6 to Emperor William as follows : 


‘* DEAR FRIEND, 

It is my duty to inform you, however hard the task may 
be for me, that my people are neither in a position nor willing 
to continue the war. 

I have not the right to oppose their wish, since I no longer 
have any hope of a favourable issue, for which the necessary 
moral and technical preparations are lacking; and since the 
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unnecessary shedding of blood would be a crime which my 
conscience forbids me to commit. 

Internal order and the monarchical principle itself are in 
serious danger if we do not prepare at once to end the struggle. 

Even the most intimate feelings of fraternity and friend- 
ship arising from our alliance must give way before the 
consideration that I must save the existence of the States 
whose fate has been placed in my hands by Divine provid- 
ence. 

For this reason I now notify you that I have arrived at 
the irrevocable decision to ask for a separate peace and an 
immediate armistice within 24 hours. 

I cannot do otherwise. My conscience, as ruler, compels 
me to take this course. 


In sincere friendship, 
CHARLES.” 


Count Andrassy’s separate note left the Ballhausplatz 
during the night of October 27-28. Not all of the joint 
Ministers had been consulted about its text. It had neither 
been submitted nor communicated to the Austrian Council 
of Ministers. On the morning after it had been despatched, 
Professor Lammasch expressed his agreement with it to his 
departing predecessor, though he was concerned lest its 
form, which he should have preferred to see milder, should 
offend German sensibilities. A passage in Andrdassy’s note 
read : 

** The Austro-Hungarian government declares itself ready, 
without awaiting the results of other negotiations, to enter 
upon negotiations for a peace between Austria-Hungary and 
the opposing Powers and for an immediate armistice on all 
the Austro-Hungarian fronts ”’. 

The note showed a readiness to accept any conditions. 
It was despatched via Stockholm to Washington. It must 
have arrived there almost simultaneously with the note of 
the German Secretary of State Solf, in which the President 
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was informed that the military power in Germany had been 
subordinated to the will of the people. To Germany the 
very important changes in the constitution seemed to be the 
last hope of salvation ; to the Emperor of Austria, a separate 
peace. The Emperor deserted his comrade-in-arms. Mean- 


4 


while ‘‘ internal order ’’ in the Monarchy, “ the existence of 
the States’ that he was anxious to save, were already assum- 


ing the guise of chaos. 


For, in accordance with President Wilson’s world message, 
the: nationalities were now celebrating their attainment of 
full sovereignty. The President had not only used his power 
in Germany to the point of changing the constitution of the 
German people; of declaring war upon their Emperor; of 
being about to force upon them a form of government that 
was agreeable to him, and thus in reality to inaugurate the 
self-determination of the German people by taking it from 
them. His power had not only dethroned all the men of 
the old regime in Germany and made them harmless,—a 
veritable army of advisers and Ministers, among them 
the Chancellor and the Quartermaster General. His power 
triumphed also in determining the liberation and the self- 
determination of the nationalities of Austria-Hungary. 

The Czechoslovaks, themselves liberated, demanded 
dominion over 8,500,000 Germans who lived in a solid block 
on Bohemian soil. The new, national Czechoslovak banner 
was to wave also over Ruthenians, Magyars, and Poles. 

The South Slavs, too, had at-.last become free. They 
demanded the German Banat, Italian Fiume, and Italian 
Trieste as natural parts of their territory within the new 
national frontiers. One thought alone occupied the peoples 
of the Monarchy, that of their newly-won sovereignty. Even 
before the arms were laid down, they were shrilly crying it 
each louder than the next. 

Woodrow Wilson seemed face to face with complete 
victory. The war was obviously nearing its end. The 
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organism of the Central Powers was rent asunder. Austria- 
Hungary had fallen away from Germany; Hungary from 
Austria; Croatia from Hungary; all the nationalities from 
Austria. The peoples’ coming of age became a witches’ 
sabbath. Under the intoxication of freedom and self-deter- 
mination, which had become an orgy of undreamed-of con- 
quests, the peoples, especially those in the shattered Monarchy, 
had no longer any interest in the military situation. Only 
the President of the United States (who had said nothing in 
his Note about the cessation of hostilities) and his allies 
reminded them of this. 


On the south-western front Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Italians had made an attack on October 24. _ This had happened 
near Vittorio on the anniversary of the break-through at 
Tolmein. There a host without a homeland was now fighting 
the last difficult battle of the Austro-Hungarian army, a battle 
the outcome of which was no longer in doubt. 

The hour of collapse had come. Dissolution began. 


APPENDIX I 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S TWENTY-THREE “ POINTS ” 
1. From the Address to Congress, January 8, 1918 


The programme of world peace is therefore our pro- 
gramme; and this programme, according to our opinion 
the only possible one, is as follows : 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view. 


II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants. 


III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance. 


IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 


V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all such questions of 
sovereignty the interests of the populations concerned must 
have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest co-operation of the other nations of the world 


in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed oppor- 
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tunity for the independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing, and, more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their goodwill, of 
their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 


VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacu- 
ated and restored without any attempt to limit the sovereignty 
which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. No 
other single act will serve as this will serve to restore confid- 
ence among the nations in the laws which they have them- 
selves set and determined for the government of their relations 
with one another. ‘Without this healing act the whole struc- 
ture and validity of international law is for ever impaired. 


VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled 
the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, 
in order that peace may once more be made in the interest 
of all. 


TX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 


X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 


XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several 
Balkan states to one another determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality; and international guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan states should be entered into. 


XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
_ Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be 
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assured an undoubted security of life and absolutely un- 
molested opportunity of autonomous development, and the 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees. 


XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be assured a free and secure 
access to the sea, and whose political and economic independ- 
ence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by inter- 
national covenant. 


XIV. A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike. 


2. Address before the Joint Session of both Houses of Congress, 
February 11, 1918 


The principles to be applied are these : 


First: That each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case and 
upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace 
that will be permanent. 


Second: That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game, even the great game, now for 
ever discredited, of the balance of power, but that, 


Third: Every territorial settlement involved in this war 
must be made in the interest and for the benefit of the popula- 
tions concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment 
or compromise of claims amongst rival States; and 


Fourth : That all well defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism that would be likely in time to 
break the peace of Europe and consequently of the world. 
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3. Address at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
September 27, 1918, on Behalf of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 


These, then, are some of the particulars, and I state them 
with the greater confidence, because I can state them authori- 
tatively as representing this government’s interpretation of 
its own duty with regard to peace : 


First: The impartial justice meted out must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just 
and those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a 
justice that plays no favourites, and knows no standards but 
the equal rights of the several peoples concerned. 


Second: No special or separate interest of any single 
nation or group of nations can be made the basis of any part 
of the settlement which is not consistent with the common 
interest of all. 


Third: There can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations. 


Fourth: And more specifically, there can be no special, 
selfish, economic combinations within the League, and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion 
except as the power of economic penalty by exclusion from 
the markets of the world may be vested in the League of 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and control. 


Fifth: All international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and _ hostilities 
have been the prolific source in all the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an insin- 
cere as well as insecure peace that did not exclude them in 
definite and binding terms. 


APPENDIX II 


THE ‘“ TIMES” REPORT OF 
THE SPEECH OF GENERAL SMUTS AT GLASGOW 
ON JUNE 17, 1918 


General Smuts arrived in Glasgow yesterday morning to 
discharge several public engagements, and was received with 
enthusiasm by a great gathering in St. Andrew’s Hall, where 
he was presented with the freedom of the city, handed to 
him by the Lord Provost, Mr. J. W. Stewart. 

After signing the Burgess Roll, General Smuts addressed 
the assembly. He said we were living at a time which was 
of decisive importance for the future of the whole world. 
We were at the very climax of the whole accumulated effort 
of four years’ warfare. The coming days would be most 
critical. The enemy was making his great effort. He 
thought his chance had come. The situation in Russia and 
Roumania had enabled him to concentrate on the Western 
Front a preponderance of troops such as he had never had 
before in this war. Just now he was about to deliver the 
greatest blow of the war, and was determined to see it through 
to the end. 

The enemy’s plan in this great offensive was to cut off the 
British Army from the French Army and to get hold of the 
Channel ports. Why was he trying to do this? Because he 
recognized that the British Army was the decisive factor, and 
that if he could but beat the British Army the war would be 
over. The Germans knew that we were the real mainstay of 
the Alliance, and that if we were broken the remaining mem- 
bers of the Alliance would break up of themselves. The 
enemy also knew that we had been bearing in the field of 
battle an enormous burden and that 1917 would remain for 
the British Army one of the most memorable campaigns 
they had ever been through. (Cheers.) We had got to prove 
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British Empire ever likely to get tired. The enemy’s intention 
to cut this country off from the Channel ports had during the 
last few days received an incentive, because of our great attack 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend. Our Navy had sealed these places 
up, and the enemy, therefore, had all the more reason, as they 
had become useless to him, to get to Dunkirk and Calais, in 
order to possess submarine bases in the English Channel. 


A DEBT TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


Already certain results had been secured from this offen- 
sive which were of the greatest advantage to us. We had 
suffered in men in the great battle which had been raging 
against the British Army, but the results compensated for 
the losses. First of all, we had secured unity of command in 
our Allied Armies. The enemy was no stronger than we were 
in actual numbers, but he had the great advantage that he 
had unity of command. The enemy had always been able 
to secure that unity, which we never had, and in fact had led 
to the dissipation of our forces. Now that was over, and 
that the Allies had secured unity of command, he was sure 
it would prove a most valuable asset. The country was 
indebted to the present Prime Minister in the highest degree 
for his untiring labours to bring about unity of command in 
the Allied forces. 

‘‘The Prime Minister,’ continued General Smuts, ‘ has 
his faults (laughter), but remember they are the faults of 
genius. When at a time of supreme crisis a man comes 
forward, a real man of genius, to guide the affairs of the nation, 
I pray you, do not look at little mistakes, but look at big 
work. (Cheers.) When I came to this country to attend the 
Imperial Conference the Prime Minister asked me to pay a 
visit to the front and to give the government my impression 
of the situation there. I did visit the front, and I looked into 
things there to the best of my ability, and the report that I 
gave to the government was this—that the most necessary 
thing for us in France was to have a big free army of man- 
ceuvre, a general strategic reserve, which could be used for 
contingencies such as have now occurred and may occur 
again.” 
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LUDENDORFF’S “‘ EYE-OPENER ” 


After referring to General Foch as a leader in whom the 
British Army had complete confidence, General Smuts said 
that the British were an optimistic people. They had always 
been successful, unfortunately (laughter), and they believed 
they never could fail. Well, Ludendorff provided an eye- 
opener. His offensive had been like a blinding flash of 
lightning on a dark night, and in that way he had done us the 
greatest possible service. He had been astonished at the 
curious perspective of many people in this country, who said : 
““ Oh, do not be too hard on the Boche. Do not try to secure 
an immoderate and impossible victory.”’ Ludendorff’s offen- 
sive showed where and what the real danger was. We would 
have to exert ourselves as we had never exerted ourselves 
before in our whole history. (Cheers.) There had been a 
great deal of unhealthy and unwholesome pacifism. He often 
met pacifist friends who had been misled by false sentiments, 
by a false judgment as to German aims. They misread the 
whole situation, and it only required some flash of lightning 
like Ludendorff’s to make them realize the danger and to 
make them feel just as patriotic as the rest of us. The spirit 
of the British nation at this hour was to him the best pledge 
of the victory that was coming. The blow had laid bare the 
soul of the nation in all its heroic fibre, and so long as that was 
the case he had no doubt as to the result. (Cheers.) 

Ludendorff has, indeed, proved one of our greatest bene- 
factors. He had awakened not only Great Britain, but 
America too. (Cheers.) The entry of the United States had 
not only been an act of great courage and statesmanship on 
the part of President ‘Wilson and his Government. It was 
really the turning point of the war. American troops were 
arriving in great numbers, and the German submarines could 
do nothing against their transports. The position would, he 
admitted, be one of gravest anxiety for some time to come, 
but he was persuaded that the war would end in a decisive 
result one way or the other, and not merely in a stalemate. 
Victory was a vague term, and there were people who meant 
by an Allied victory that we must completely smash Germany, 
cross the Rhine, and dictate peace at Berlin. He was not of 
that opinion. We were not fighting to become the dominant 
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military province of the world—that was Germany’s idea of 
victory. 


THE WEAPONS OF DIPLOMACY 


Having alluded to the disgraceful conditions imposed upon 
Russia and Roumania, and declared that these must come on 
the table of the Peace Conference, General Smuts referred to 
another matter which he considered of great importance. 
“I deeply regret,’ he said, “‘ the disclosures that have been 
made, because if this war is going to end ultimately it will be 
necessary from time to time for the combatants to try infor- 
mally to get into touch with one another. When, many years 
ago, I was Attorney-General to President Kruger, I was a very 
young man, and inclined, of course, to be very aggressive. 
He told me that the way to deal with your opponent was to 
smack him hard on one cheek, and rub him gently on the other. 
(Laughter.) This war is much more than a military war, and 
we shall have to use diplomacy and all the other forces at 
our disposal in order to bring it to a victorious end. Without 
private and informal comparison of notes, how are you going 
to know what your enemy is prepared to concede? The 
highest objects of peace will be secured, not only by the gal- 
lantry of our Armies, but by the weapons of our diplomacy 
when the time is ripe for obtaining a satisfactory peace for 
the Allies.’’ (Cheers.) 


APPENDIX III 


SPEECH OF SECRETARY OF STATE VON KUHLMANN 
IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, June 24, 1918 


(Taken from the official record of the Reichstag, 179th 
session) * 


The President : The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. von Kiihlmann, has the floor. 

Dr. von Kiihlmann, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Privy Councillor, Member of the Bundesrat : 


Gentlemen, in accordance with the established Parlia- 
mentary custom, I have the honour to describe for you in 
broad outlines the general position of the Empire, and then to 
devote a few words to the military situation and the question 
of peace. 

If I may be permitted first of all to touch upon our rela- 
tions with our allies, I may say that in the neighbouring, allied, 
and friendly Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the _ brilliant, 
courageous and energetic Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Czernin, has retired from his post for reasons of internal 
politics. At this moment I must in all sincerity recall to 
your memory his activity at the Ballplatz, ever friendly to 
his ally. If anything could compensate us for the withdrawal 
of this Minister, it is the person of his successor, Count Burian, 
a well-tried diplomatist, whose loyalty, friendship and devotion 
to the alliance were assured from the outset. The intimate, 
personal, and confidential co-operation which had existed 
with Count Czernin and which contributed so materially to 
success in solving the problems of the east and to knitting 
more closely the diplomatic bonds between the two central 
powers, was renewed and continued at once in the case of 
Count Burian. 

It is also to be reckoned among Count Burian’s services 
that that interview between the two Emperors took place at 
Main Headquarters, which history will record as momentous 


* [The translation is based on Reuter’s version, Times, June 26, 1918.] 
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in shaping the relations between Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary. The two Emperors solemnly assured each other in 
the presence of the leading statesmen that they not only 
loyally abided by the existing alliance, but intended to streng- 
then, widen and deepen it in a political, military and economic 
direction. (Cheers.) Following this expression of purpose of 
the two exalted men, the responsible statesmen at once 
entered upon corresponding negotiations. During his visit 
in Berlin Count Burian thoroughly discussed fundamental 
questions in conferences with the Imperial Chancellor. The 
exchange of views is being carried on further in writing, and 
will probably be continued on the occasion of the Imperial 
Chancellor’s return visit to Vienna. 

To turn now from Austria-Hungary to Bulgaria, I may say 
that with this state, also, which came to our side at a time of 
difficulty, the course of events so far, especially the course of 
the peace negotiations, has facilitated the ever closer tightening 
of many personal and political ties. It was for us all (and I 
am sure that this feeling of mine is shared by the entire German 
public) a matter of regret that that highly honoured master 
of Bulgarian politics, Dr. Radoslavov, who has always been a 
pillar of our alliance, has recently, on grounds of internal 
politics, placed his cabinet’s resignation in the King’s hands. 
His successor’s plain assurances, the permanent interests of 
the Bulgarian nation, and the exalted personality of the great 
statesman who wears the Bulgarian Crown, are for us the 
surest guarantee that such a change of persons in the cabinet 
does not in the slightest signify a change in the policy hitherto 
followed. (Applause.) The fact that the Roumanian peace 
treaty left behind it an unsolved question in the condomi- 
nium of the Northern Dobrudja, was thoroughly discussed 
a few days ago in plenary sitting of this house. I may refer 
to the statements I then made. 

In Turkey no changes have taken place during the period 
covered by my survey. There those tried statesmen, Grand 
Vizier Talaat Pasha and the Vice-Generalissimo of the Army 
and Minister of War, Enver Pasha, continue at the posts 
which they have occupied so effectively and gloriously during 
this war. In the liquidation of so tremendous a struggle, 
there are naturally certain questions that demand in a high 
degree the diplomatic attention of both States. Among these 
are the solution of the question of the Dobrudja, already 
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mentioned, a satisfactory settlement of the Maritza frontier 
and questions concerning the Caucasus, upon which I should 
like to touch later on. Nowhere, not even in these questions, 
does there exist any conflict of interests between us and our 
loyal Turkish ally. The cordial friendship on both sides, 
both between the peoples and the leading statesmen, warrants 
the assumption that all these questions will find a settlement 
satisfactory to the interests of both parties. Within the next 
few days a conference will, I hope, meet in Constantinople, 
where the questions thrown up by the war between the Allies 
and the Caucasian peoples will be brought to a solution. 

There is no occasion, I think, for me to enter upon Rouman- 
ian affairs in today’s survey. These are to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House in a special debate. 

The attention of our diplomacy has been latterly occupied 
in the very greatest degree by events in Russia. As I men- 
tioned at another time and in another place, revolutionary 
phenomena of immense scope, almost unprecedented in the 
world’s history, have made their appearance within the 
Russian Colossus. They were brought about by ferment of 
a national character to which was added ferment of a social 
character. It is impossible to believe that this great process 
of fermentation, this wild vortex of irregular conflicting forces 
which the disappearance of Czarist power released, has already 
reached a permanent equilibrium. All conditions in the 
former empire of the Czar must to a certain extent be described 
as still uncertain. The guiding line for our policy in view of 
this situation is close observation and the utmost caution, 
and, so far as purely internal Russian affairs are concerned, 
correspondingly wise reserve. The leaven of national fer- 
mentation within the Russian body-politic led to the detach- 
ment and severance of a whole series of entities, which have 
partly attained full national status and are partly developing 
towards that end. 

Beginning my review in the north with Finland, I may 
state that the battle there has been decided in favour of the 
party which is striving for Finland’s independence. Finnish 
soil has been cleared of Red Guards, and everything points 
to Finland being about to develop as an independent state that 
high culture which is hers. As you know, German troops 
took part, at the request of the Finnish government, in the 
battles in Finland, and although their number was not great, 
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undoubtedly contributed their share in giving things there 
the shape they have received. We have concluded with the 
Finnish government certain treaties which were made access- 
ible to the public, and we hope and desire that the new State 
is moving towards internal consolidation and prosperous 
development. (Cheers.) . 

On the other side of the Baltic lie those provinces in which, 
despite all the efforts of the Russian government at repression 
or suppression, the old German culture has played a leading 
part since the days of the Teutonic Knights. By the treaty 
of Brest Litovsk Courland and Lithuania were already in 
fact severed from the Russian Empire. From the outset it 
was clear to the negotiators that the partition of the Baltic 
region through a line fixed in the peace treaty was bound to 
create an extraordinarily difficult situation. It was hard for 
the Lettish population to endure the prospect of being cut 
up. The historical internal cohesion also of the entire Baltic 
region suggested already at that time objections against the 
possibility of a lasting separation between Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Courland. But precisely the conditions arising from the 
difficult situation created on the one hand by the complete 
dissolution of the Russian state and on the other hand for us 
by the desire and necessity of arriving at a certain settle- 
ment in the East, involved for us the necessity of concluding 
peace as was done and, Gentlemen, as was submitted to you. 
In agreement, I may say, with the public opinion of all 
Germany we resolved to lend an ear to the appeal for help 
from the provinces of Esthonia and Livonia, and to replace 
the regime of terror carried on there by the Reds by a regime 
of peace and order. The inhabitants of these provinces, 
mindful of the misgovernment and terrible sufferings which 
they had to endure, turned to the German authorities. The 
petition of the Esthonians and Livonians and the Imperial 
Chancellor’s reply are public property. The Imperial govern- 
ment took from the outset the standpoint that it was highly 
desirable, before finally giving diplomatic recognition to 
States which had detached themselves from the former 
Russian Empire, to go thoroughly into the question, in 
consultation with the Russian Soviet Government in Moscow, 
whether and under what form the recognition of such new 
state formations should take place. In the present case also 
this line of conduct will not be departed from. 
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Apart from this question, conditions and events in Russia 
have created the necessity for a discussion with the Soviet 
Government at Moscow in regard to a long series of other 
questions. The correspondence exchanged has in part been 
- published in the press of both countries and in a discussion 
which is to be held in Berlin, under my presidency, with pleni- 
potentiary representatives of the Russian Republic, we are 
about to make an attempt to bring about a friendly agree- 
ment on all points still pending. 

Amongst the points to be dealt with there is also the 
question of what form of political recognition is to be accorded 
by Germany to Esthonia and Livonia. I can express the 
hope that the result of the discussion will completely corre- 
spond with the requirements and wishes of the population 
there and the interests of the German Empire. (Loud 
Cheers.) 

I will not go more closely into the questions of the future 
state of Courland and Lithuania, which lie mainly within the 
domain of internal organization, because these questions fall 
in many respects within the domain of the Home Depart- 
ment. This was indicated by the fact that a special Imperial 
Commissary was appointed to the Imperial Home Office, 
whose special task is to deal with Eastern questions and 
especially these questions of future organization. 

Turning now to Poland, the mould in which its future lot 
is to be cast has formed, since I have had the honour of being 
in charge of the foreign office, the object of continual and 
thorough negotiation, mainly with Austria-Hungary. Both 
in our discussions at Main Headquarters and at Berlin, the 
future settlement of the Polish question, which is at the same 
time of the greatest importance for the future arrangement. of 
German-Austro-Hungarian relations, has been the subject 
of thorough discussion. Not only the great difficulty inherent 
in this question itself, but the almost inseparable connexion 
existing between this question and the solution of economic 
questions as between Austria-Hungary and Germany, have 
so far prevented the attainment of a final result. I believe, 
however, I may give expression to the sure hope that in good 
time, even before the general peace negotiations begin in 
Kurope, the zealous efforts of all the statesmen concerned 
will succeed in finding a solution to this question which is 
acceptable to all parties, 
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In South Russia the occupation of the Crimea gave rise 
to certain incidents respecting the Russian fleet, which found 
some echo in the Press, but these have now been satisfactorily 
settled. The disappearance of the Czar’s government gave 
rise to a whole series of questions in the Caucasus. The state 
of Georgia, which was by far the most consolidated as a nation, 
aimed from the beginning, after the disappearance of Russian 
supremacy, at building up anew and independently carrying 
on its national life. Georgia was followed by other compara- 
tively new and insecurely established entities. Armenia tried 
to obtain independence as a State. The Tartars also, who 
formed the predominating element of the population in the 
Kastern Caucasus region, as far as the neighbourhood of Baku, 
combined into the State of Tartary. These three States are 
trying on the other hand to unite in the form of a Trans- 
Caucasian Republic, and thereby to increase their internal 
strength and their power of resistance towards the outer 
world. 

Turkey, which in the Brest Litovsk treaty had received 
the promise of getting back those districts which she had lost 
in 1878 to the Russians, found herself obliged quite recently 
by the strategic development in Upper Mesopotamia, to 
utilize the Batum-Tabriz-Julfa railway in order to lay a line 
of communications across Northern Azerbaijan to the Tigris 
Valley. In its advance from the territories falling to it under 
the Brest Litovsk treaty the Turkish army, as reported to us 
by the Turkish Supreme Army Command, for reasons of safety 
pushed the left wing of its advancing troops fairly wide into 
regions which indubitably, according to the Brest Litovsk 
treaty, could not come into question for permanent occupation 
or annexation by Turkey. The two Supreme Army Com- 
mands have had a thorough discussion on this matter. The 
Turkish advance to the Caucasus has, we have been informed, 
been stopped. The conditions of the future settlement of 
Caucasian affairs will be determined, as I intimated before, 
at the conference in Constantinople. 

The State of Georgia, with which we have entered into 
friendly relations and which we have recognized by a diploma- 
tic exchange of Notes as de facto existing (for its diplomatic 
recognition de jure the same principles apply which I recently 
sketched) has sent us to Berlin its Foreign Minister, with 
whom we are engaged in a friendly exchange of views. We, 
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for our part, in order to attain a satisfactory insight into the 
situation of Georgia itself and the very confused situation in 
the Caucasus, have sent General von Kress on a diplomatic 
mission to Tiflis. We wish a prosperous future to the Geor- 
gian State and its brave population and rich land (loud 
cheers), and we shall gladly do what in us lies to build up 
friendly relations between Georgia and Germany. (Cheers.) 

The solution of the Eastern problems which ensued from 
the three successive conclusions of peace brought promin- 
ently into the foreground the importance of the Baltic Sea, 
which before this war was frequently overlooked, and thrust 
again into the foreground one of the Baltic questions which 
had already seemed some time ago to call for an international 
settlement, namely, the question of the Aaland Islands. In 
this question the same principle applies that applies to our 
entire attitude towards Finland and Sweden, in brief, towards 
all the peoples bordering on the Baltic—namely, that we 
desire to treat isolated questions that may arise in friendly 
and intimate harmony with them. Meanwhile a diplomatic 
agreement has been reached that the fortifications erected 
on the Aaland Islands contrary to treaty are to be removed. 
A final decision has not yet been reached about the future of 
these islands; we hope and desire, however, that this im- 
portant question will be so settled that the maximum of 
guarantee can be given that, to the advantage of all dwellers 
by the Baltic, their non-employment for military purposes 
may be assured for all time. 

Denmark, Holland, Switzerland—if I may speak first of 
the three neutral states, our direct neighbours—have all three 
announced their firm will and unshakable resolution to main- 
tain neutrality vis-a-vis both of the big belligerent groups ; 
and all three States have, besides, humanely and magnani- 
mously supported all efforts to mitigate the sufferings of the 
wounded and prisoners of war, and have offered the hospitality 
of their countries for the discussions which may take place 
between the belligerents. (Cheers from Centre and Left.) 
Thus a conference on the lines of the successful conference 
in Switzerland between Germany and France concerning 
prisoners is now taking place at The Hague between represen- 
tatives of Germany and England concerning a far-reaching 
exchange of prisoners of war and of interned civilians. The 
progress of the negotiations thus far justifies the hope that 
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this great humanitarian work may be crowned with success. 
One result has already been achieved which, in my opinion, 
is of quite overwhelming importance. We have succeeded 
in banishing from the world the abominable idea of deporting 
the Germans in China. (General applause.) 

Spain, too, has adhered in the strictest manner to her 
neutrality. Not only the royal government, but His Majesty 
the King himself has let no opportunity pass by to raise his 
voice in humanitarian and general questions. Any fear that 
some change might occur in the strict observance of Spanish 
neutrality appears at present in no way justified. In America 
some small states, under the ever-increasing pressure of the 
United States, have joined the enemies’ ranks, but no sub- 
stantial changes in the position have taken place. I may 
describe the Imperial Government’s policy, as I described it 
in taking over the duties of my office, as being that we do 
everything in our power to render impossible the entry of 
further neutral States into the ranks of our enemies. 

If, after this survey of the political situation both as re- 
gards our allies and the neutrals, 1 may now turn quite briefly 
to the military situation—our relations to our opponents are 
at present purely of a military nature,—the brilliant course 
of our operations in France is well known. Our army, under 
the leaders of genius whom God has given us, has passed 
from victory to victory. The situation is such that the 
initiative rests entirely in the hands of the German Supreme 
Army Command, and that we can hope that the summer and 
autumn will bring our arms new and great successes. 

The Austro-Hungarian army also has in a dashing on- 
slaught attacked the Italian positions and achieved note- 
worthy successes, and has pinned down large and important 
forces of the allied enemies on their front. 

The longest day of the fourth year of war has passed, 
and when one makes a wide survey of events, one must ask 
oneself: Will the war, according to human calculation, last 
beyond the autumn and winter, or beyond next year? 
(Sensation.) There is a common idea among the public that 
the length of the war is something absolutely new, as if authori- 
tative quarters had in our time never reckoned on a very long 
war. This idea is incorrect. My chief witness is no less a 
person than Field-marshal Count von Moltke, who, on May 
- 14, 1890, spoke as follows in this house : 
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‘“* Gentlemen, when the war that has now been hanging 
over our heads for more than ten years like a sword of 
Damocles,—when this war breaks out, its duration and 
its end cannot be calculated. The greatest Powers in 
Europe, armed as never before, enter in conflict with 
one another. Not one of them can in one or two cam- 
paigns be so completely beaten that it will declare itself 
vanquished and be compelled to conclude peace on hard 
terms, and that it would not raise itself up again to renew 
the battle, even if only after a year. Gentlemen, that 
war may last seven years, it may become a thirty years’ 
war, and woe to him who sets Europe afire, who first 
‘throws the match into the barrel of powder !”’ 


Since the time when the old master of German strategy 
made this statement, the conditions have altered only in the 
sense that the powers taking part in the war have further 
enormously increased their armaments, and that not only, 
as then appeared probable, the powers of Europe, but also 
the great oversea Powers, like Japan and America, have | 
joined in the conflict. To say, therefore, with assurance of 
any particular moment that about that time the war must 
come to an end, is in my view impossible. The eye must 
search everywhere for political considerations that might 
eventually open up possibilities of peace. From that point 
of view I must say that despite the brilliant successes of our 
arms, there has been nowhere clearly recognizable a desire 
for peace among our enemies or readiness for peace in authori- 
tative quarters. The German government has repeatedly 
laid down its standpoint in declarations intended for the widest 
publicity. Our enemies have nothing to show that can in 
any degree compare with the German peace offer, with the 
resolution of this House, or with the reply to the Papal Note 
(‘“‘ Very true,” from Centre and Left), and the declarations 
of our enemies, especially of English statesmen who seize 
every opportunity of working for their views and ideas in 
public, allow as yet no peaceful ray of light to fall on the 
darkness of this war drama. 

Some days ago Mr. Balfour delivered a speech which 
was also noticed by the German public, and to whichI should 
like to devote some words, although it has thus far been 
available only in telegraphic extract. In this speech the old 
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legend is repeated that Germany unchained this war to achieve 
world domination. This legend does not become truer 
through constant. repetition. I do not believe that any 
intelligent man in Germany ever entertained before this 
war the hope or wish that Germany should attain world 
domination, and I do not believe that any responsible man 
in Germany, not to speak of His Majesty the Emperor or 
the Imperial Government, ever even for a moment thought 
they could win world domination in Europe by unchaining 
war. The idea of world domination in Europe is Utopian. 
Napoleon’s example showed that. A nation which tried to 
achieve it would, as happened to France at the beginning of 
the century, bleed to death in useless battle and would 
be most grievously injured and lowered in her development. 
(“ Very true,” from the Centre and Left.) This war—and 
one may apply to it Moltke’s phrase just quoted: ‘‘ Woe to 
him who sets Europe afire !’’—shows itself more and more 
clearly as the work of Russia, of the conscienceless Russian 
policy, of the fear among the Russian governing classes of 
the revolution which the insufferable conditions of the 
country were bringing nearer and nearer. I believe one can 
say, without fear of being contradicted by the result of further 
revelations and investigations, that the deeper we penetrate 
into the antecedents of the war the clearer it becomes that the 
power which planned and desired the war was Russia. That 
France played the worst réle as the instigator of the war, 
and that the British policy has very dark pages to show in 
this respect, and that especially the attitude of the British 
Government in the days before the outbreak of war was bound 
to strengthen and unchain the Russian desire for war,—for this 
there are proofs enough in the documents already published. 
So much as regards guilt for the war. Germany did not 
for a moment think of unchaining this war; above all she 
never for a moment thought that this war could lead to 
domination over Europe, not to speak of world domination. 
On the contrary, German policy was then in the situation of 
having a good prospect of being able satisfactorily to realize 
its essential aims, the settlement of affairs in the east and the 
settlement of colonial affairs by way of peaceful negotiation. 
Thus, in no moment of our more recent history was there 
less occasion for us to start such a conflagration or to con- 
tribute to starting it than at the moment when it occurred. 
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I consider it, however, useful and necessary not only to 
persist in the negation, not only to say that Balfour’s 
declaration is a chimera, if not a calumny, but I consider it 
necessary to say quite simply and in a way easy for all to 
understand, what our positive desires are. We wish on earth 
for the German people, and the same applies mutatis mutandis 
to our allies, to secure a free, strong, and independent exist- 
ence within the boundaries drawn for us by history. We 
desire to have overseas possessions corresponding to our 
greatness, wealth, and proved colonial capacities. We wish 
to have the possibility of freedom for carrying our trade on 
the free sea to all continents. (‘‘ Bravo!” from the Centre 
and’ Left.) These are, in a few brief, generally comprehen- 
sible words, quite roughly sketched, the aims, the achievement 
of which is an absolute vital necessity for Germany. (‘‘ Very 
true,” from the Centre and Left.) In a former debate before 
this House I had the honour of pointing out that the absolute 
integrity of the German Empire and its allies formed a 
necessary prerequisite condition—I say expressly pre- 
requisite condition—for entering into any peace discussion 
or peace negotiations whatever. I declared at that time 
that, outside that, all questions might be subject to discussion 
and agreement, and I believe things are still so today. From 
England the reproach is constantly made that we are not 
prepared, on a hint from England, to state our attitude 
publicly on the Belgian question. On this point the funda- 
mental views of the Imperial Government differ from those 
ascribed to us by English statesmen. We regard Belgium 
as one of the questions in the entire complex. We must, 
however, decline to make, as it were, a prior concession by 
giving a statement on the Belgian question which would 
bind us without in the least tying the enemy. (‘‘ Very 
true.’’) Mr. Balfour, moreover, by way of precaution, has 
added that we must in no way imagine that an agreement 
on the Belgian question exhausts the stock of English or 
Entente wishes. He has prudently abstained from describing 
those points in which he intends to announce more far-reaching 
claims or desires. In the light of previous experience the 
supposition is not unjustified that these words were, on the 
one hand, addressed to Paris, and that, on the other hand, 
covetous desires floated across the Mediterranean to parts of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia at present occupied by British 
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troops. I hear already the justification which will be duly 
given for such wishes, namely, that England could not 
possibly make such great sacrifices of blood and treasure 
without reserving for herself a modest gain. 

As regards the probable course of events, the Imperial 
Chancellor and I have previously declared that in the present 
stage of development important progress on the road to peace 
is hardly any longer to be expected from the public statements 
which we shout to each other from the speaker’s tribune. 
(Loud assent.) We can also quite adopt the words spoken 
on May 16 by Mr. Asquith, if we substitute “ Imperial 
Government ”’ for ‘‘ British Government ”’ : 


“The Imperial Government has closed no door to 
overtures and approaches in the direction of an honour- 
able peace. If an appeal is made which is not merely 
rhetorical, but which is based upon substantial considera- 
tions, from whatever quarter such an appeal is directed 
to them, they would not, I am certain, turn to it a deaf 
ear. Let that be clear.” 


We can, for our part, make the same declaration, aware 
as we are that it fully and entirely covers our policy. Once 
the moment has come (when it will come, I should not care 
to prophesy) that the nations which at present are battling 
enter upon an exchange of views, a necessary prior condition 
will especially be that there should be a certain degree of 
mutual confidence in eachother’s probity and chivalry. So long 
as every overture is regarded by the others as a peace offensive, 
as a trap, as something false for the purpose of sowing dis- 
sension between allies, so long as every attempt at rapproche- 
ment is immediately most violently denounced by the enemies 
of rapprochement in the various countries, so long is it 
impossible to see how any exchange of ideas can be started 
leading to peace. Without such an exchange of ideas, in 
view of the enormous magnitude of this coalition war and of 
the number of Powers, including those from overseas, in- 
volved in it, an absolute end can hardly be expected through 
purely military decisions alone, without any diplomatic 
negotiations. (“‘ Very true”? and “ Hear, hear,’ from the 
Left.) 

Our position on the battle-fields, our enormous reserves 
in military resources, our situation and determination at 
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home, permit us to use such language. We hope that our 
enemies will perceive that against the resources at our dis- 
posal the idea of a victory for the Entente is a dream and 
an illusion. They will in due course, as Mr. Asquith expected 
from us, find a way to approach us with peace offers, which 
correspond to the situation and satisfy German vital needs. 
(Loud cheers.) 


APPENDIX IV 


SPEECH OF SECRETARY OF STATE VON KUHLMANN 
IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, Jung 25, 1918 


(Taken from the official record of the Reichstag, 
180th session) 


The President: The Secretary of State, Dr. von Kihl- 
mann, has the floor. 

Dr. von Kuhlmann, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Privy Councillor, Member of the Bundesrat : 


Gentlemen, I shall only have to take up your time for a 
few minutes. From the press and the stenographic report 
I notice that the member of the Reichstag, Count von Wes- 
tarp, at the close of yesterday’s session, which I was unfortu- 
nately prevented from attending, owing to pressing duties of 
office, made various comments upon my address. With some 
of them I can agree, but others call for reply, as I am emphati- 
cally in disagreement with them. 


I should like to ask your indulgence for a moment while I 
read what I actually said : 


‘“* Once the moment has come (when it will come, I should 
not care to prophesy) that the nations which at present are 
battling enter upon an exchange of views, a necessary prior 
condition will especially be that there should be a certain 
degree of mutual confidence in each other’s probity and 
chivalry. So long as every overture is regarded by the others as 
a peace offensive, as a trap, as something false for the purpose 
of sowing dissension between allies, so long as every attempt 
at rapprochement is immediately most violently denounced 
by the enemies of rapprochement in the various countries, so 
long is it impossible to see how any exchange of ideas can be 
started leading to peace. Without such an exchange of 
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war and of the number of Powers, including those from over- 
seas, involved in it, an absolute end can hardly be expected 
through purely military decisions alone, without any diplo- 
matic negotiations.” (Interruptions from the right.) 


I have suggested to Count Westarp to look at the short- 
hand report. If gentlemen in this house consider the matter 
of importance, they can themselves see the shorthand report. 
No correction has been made that changes its meaning in 
the slightest manner. (Interruptions from the right.) 

I do not know whether Count Westarp has the report in 
his hand; it has been passed to him for his inspection. 


‘“ Our position on the battle-fields, our enormous reserves 
in military resources, our situation and determination at 
home, permit us to use such language. We hope that our 
enemies will perceive that against the resources at our dis- 
posal the idea of a victory for the Entente is a dream and 
an illusion. They will in due course, as Mr. Asquith expected 
from us, find a way to approach us with peace offers, which 
correspond to the situation and satisfy German vital needs.” 


I should like in this connexion also to read the remarks 
of Count Westarp as reported in the shorthand record. He 
says: 


‘““'The way to peace, too, seems to me not to have been 
correctly indicated by him. The appeal to the goodwill of 
England is of no avail.’’ (“‘ Hear, hear,”’ on the right.) 


I never contemplated making any such appeal. This 
appeal was directed to no one specifically. My intention was 
clear from the contents of my speech. My intention was to 
say that negotiations from Parliament to Parliament, from 
speaker’s tribune to speaker’s tribune (and on this, I believe, 
there is almost general agreement), will hardly further us 
materially on the road to a solution. (‘* Hear, hear.’’) 

Therefore, nothing remains but the method of confidential 
or diplomatic contact. This way, too, is hopelessly barred if 
the enemy, in the way I have condemned here, immediately 
describes every approach as originating in bad faith. It was 
my intention to show how the enemy is completely barring 
every way that might lead to an understanding. 

I will continue quoting: ‘‘ The invitation to cease doubt- 
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ing each other’s good faith has been sent to the wrong address 
in the case of the English.” I have dealt with this already, 
and must adhere to what I have said. So long as none of the 
belligerents considers the overtures of the other as a proper 
basis for further discussion, how is discussion ever to take 
place ? é 

‘“‘ As for the rest,’ continues the Count, “‘ it is obvious 
(and the Secretary of State must not be offended if I say so) 
and axiomatic that negotiations are necessary to bring about 
peace.’ Count Westarp is therefore in entire agreement with 
my argument on this point. (Laughter among the Social 
Democrats.) “It is quite obvious: negotiations must take 
place; arms alone do not bring peace, but deeds of arms must 
be followed by negotiations.” I agree‘to every word of this. 
“*'The prior condition, therefore, for entering upon negotia- 
tions is the preparedness of our enemies also to negotiate, 
and we have certainly learned that our enemies are not 
willing to negotiate from goodwill, but must be forced to do 
so.” (‘* Hear, hear.’’) Here, too, I agree. But, gentlemen, 
where, then, is the appeal to goodwill? Did we not in the 
last few months gain victories of such magnitude as has 
hardly ever before been recorded in history? Do not our 
enemies to-day expect fresh big blows, as you can read every 
minute in their press? Are these not factors which might 
bring them to recognition or reflection? Would it not be 
more prudent now to enter upon the path of negotiations ? 

Count Westarp continues: ‘‘ Therefore the prior con- 
dition to negotiations that might lead us to success and bring 
a peace that is tolerable for Germany, is and continues to be 
the victory of our arms.” (“‘ Hear, hear,” on the right.) 
With this, gentlemen, I fully agree. (Laughter and interrup- 
tions on the right.) No one will be in the least able to deny 
that victory is on our side, and we hope to be victorious also 
in the future, until the enemy is prepared to make overtures, 
as I too demanded, “ which correspond with the situation and 
satisfy German vital needs.” 

Count Westarp continues: “I am firmly of the opinion 
expressed by my colleague, Herr Grober: just as our good 
sword has brought us peace in the Hast, so, too, our sword 
will have to bring us peace in the West.”’ In the East the 
sequence of events was that the enemy, upon seeing that 
further resistance was hopeless, declared, the Russians by 
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wireless, the Ukrainians by sending a deputation to Brest 
Litovsk, and the Roumanians through diplomatic negotia- — 
tions, that they were willing to enter upon discussions. 

Count Westarp continues: ‘‘ I cannot omit, therefore, to 
point out that the Secretary of State couched his declaration 
in terms that made it possible to doubt whether he shared 
the opinion which I have just expressed.” I consider it of 
the greatest importance to emphasize that I entirely shared 
this opinion. He continues—and to this I should like to 
draw the attention of the gentlemen who have just been say- 
ing that I had misrepresented the shorthand report: “‘I cannot 
possibly conceive that the Secretary of State wanted to say 
the opposite.’ If, immediately upon hearing this speech and 
without having the written report of it before him, he cannot 
conceive of this, then it seems to me to follow quite clearly 
that he actually did not conceive it. 

Count Westarp continues: ‘‘I cannot conceive that the 
Secretary of State wanted to express the view that negotia- 
tions only, and not military decisions alone, would lead us to 
victory.” 

Against this point of the speech I must enter a most 
emphatic protest. Count Westarp says that he cannot 
conceive of my having wanted to express his thought. And 
it is quite certain that he could not. The text of my speech 
was absolutely clear. The interpolation of the word “ only” 
is a direct reversal of what I said: ‘‘ Through purely military 
decisions alone, without any diplomatic negotiations”?! This 
lays the emphasis on military decisions, and makes it clear that 
diplomatic negotiations are secondary things that must follow. 
Had I said what Count Westarp here declares he could not 
conceive of my having wanted to say, then, Gentlemen, 
your attacks would be fully justified. The sequence of 
events will always be as I briefly described it : Military success 
is the prior condition and the basis for diplomatic negotia- 
tions. In connexion with my task yesterday as a diplomat 
who, as I put it, surveys events from a high vantage-ground 
and summarizes them, it also devolved upon me to discuss. 
academically and theoretically the possibilities of following 
up military success in due time by negotiations, and thereby 
giving substance and security to our gains. 

This, Gentlemen, is all that I have to say about the para- 
graph which, if the word ‘‘ only’ had been inserted, would 
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in fact have been turned into the very opposite of what I 
said. Count Westarp continues: ‘‘I cannot conceive that 
that should have been the sense of his declaration! Gentle- 
men, that would have an infiuence on our troops out in the 
field such as I would not like to paint in greater detail here. It 
would also be in sharp contrast with demonstrations of another 
kind that we have often enough heard of late—demonstra- 
tions that have pointed justly to the fact that it can only be 
the victory of our German arms that can lead us to our goal.” 
(“‘ Hear, hear ”’ on the right.) 

After Count Westarp’s repeated assurance that he “‘ cannot 
conceive,” and after I have been able to assure him in the 
most emphatic manner that I did not dream of making the 
mythical statement into which my words have been converted 
through the word “ only’, I must also emphatically reject 
his conclusions. Not a word of what I have said can diminish 
in the slightest degree the will to victory of our troops. We 
base our confidence upon our victories of the past in hoping 
for the victories of the future; and these victories will have 
to be followed by diplomatic work. (Long continued applause 
on the left and in the centre—hissing on the right.) 


APPENDIX V 


MANIFESTO OF EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA 
TO HIS PEOPLES 


(Text as reported in the special edition of the official 
Wiener Zeitung of October 17th, 1918, evening edition) 


To my LoyaL AusTRIAN PEOPLES ! 

Since my accession, it has been my steadfast endeavour 
to obtain the longed-for peace for all my peoples and to indi- 
cate to the peoples of Austria the paths by which they may 
be able to bring to a prosperous development their national 
strength, unhampered by obstacles and frictions, and success- 
fully to utilize it for their intellectual and economic welfare. 

The terrible struggles of the world war have hitherto 
hampered the works of peace. Heroism, loyalty, and sacri- 
ficial endurance of distress and privations have in this 
serious time gloriously defended the Fatherland. The severe 
sacrifices of war were made to assure us an honourable peace 
at the threshold of which, with God’s help, we are standing 
to-day. 

Without further delay we must now begin the recon- 
struction of the Fatherland on its natural and therefore 
most trustworthy basis. The wishes of the Austrian peoples 
must with the utmost care be made to harmonize and be 
brought to fulfilment. 

I am resolved to‘carry through this work with the free 
co-operation of my people in the spirit of those principles 
which the Allied Monarchs adopted in their peace message. 
In accordance with the will of her peoples, Austria will become 
a Federal State in which each race within its natural domain 
shall form its own national state. The union of the Polish 
territories of Austria with an independent Polish state will 
thereby in no way be prejudiced. The town of Trieste, 
inclusive of its territory, receives in accordance with the wishes 
of its population a special position. 

This reconstruction, which in no way affects the integrity 
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of the countries under the Holy Crown of Hungary, will 
guarantee the independence of each individual national state. 
It will, however, also effectively protect the common interests 
and will bring them to bear wherever community is a condition 
of vital importance for individual States. The union of all 
our forces will be especially necessary for a just and rightful 
solution of the great tasks resulting from the reaction of the 
war. 

Until the legislation for this reconstruction is completed, 
the existing institutions will remain in force unaltered in 
order to safeguard the general interests of the country. The 
Government has been charged immediately to prepare every- 
thing for the reconstruction of Austria. 

To my people, on whose self-determination the new 
Empire will be based, I direct my appeal to co-operate in 
this great task with the National Councils, formed from the 
ranks of the Reichsrat deputies of each nationality, whose 
task will be to assert the interests of the peoples to each other 
and towards my Government. 

May our Fatherland, through the unanimity of the nations 
it embraces, emerge from the storm of this war fortified as a 
federation of free peoples. God’s blessing upon our task, so 
that the great work we are going to build up may lead to the 
happiness of all my peoples. 

Vienna, October 16, 1918. 

[Signed] Karu. 
[Countersigned] HussaReEk. 
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MANIFESTO 
OF THE CZECH NATIONAL COUNCIL 


(Communiqué of the “‘ Narodni Vybor ” (“‘ National 
Council ’’), October 19, 1918) 


Prague, October 19, 1918. 


The ‘‘ NAérodni Vybor ”’ approves the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the Ceski Svaz to refuse to negotiate for the re- 
establishment of conditions within Austria. The Narodni 
Vybor protests emphatically against the latest attempt to 
destroy the unity of the Czechoslovak people and to threaten 
the unity and indivisibility of Bohemian territory. The 
Néarodni Vybor, and with it the whole of the Czech nation 
without exception, hold unshakably to the view that there 
can be no negotiations with Vienna, as far as the Czech nation 
is concerned, concerning the future of that nation. 

The Bohemian question has ceased to be a question of the 
internal organization of Austria-Hungary. It has become an 
international] question, and will be dealt with in the same way 
as all world questions. Nor can it be dealt with without the 
consent and approval of the section of the nation, internation- 
ally recognized as such, which is at present outside the boun- 
daries of Bohemia. 

The Narodni Vybor deems it its duty to declare candidly 
in the name of the whole of the Czech nation that there can be 
no other solution for us of the Bohemian question than -the 
absolute independence and autonomy of the Czechoslovak 
fatherland. 

The Narodni Vybor therefore protests emphatically before 
the public of the entire world against the suggestion advanced 
from Magyar quarters that our Slovak brothers no longer 
desire to form a national, a state unit, with the nation of 
which they are an inseparable branch. The Slovaks are being 
tortured and hindered by Magyar violence from declaring 
publicly and freely what their wishes are, unless indeed they 
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are willing to reflect upon Magyar freedom and democracy 
behind prison walls. Declarations extracted under military 
pressure cannot be considered the authentic will of a people, 
however they may be embroidered, in a world that is to be 
built up on the principles of honest democracy and absolute 
freedom. Our Slovak brgthers know best what is the value 
of the freedom promised them by the Magyars, since they have 
had personal experience of the Magyar nationalities law as 
applied in practice by the Magyar State. They know further 
that the Czech people love the Slovak language as they do 
their own mother tongue, and that it will be with the greatest 
joy that the Czech people will assure to their Slovak brothers 
their own individuality and everything that they need for 
their development, since they are convinced that such fraternal 
union in a common State and the mutual love of all its 
branches will be the best guarantee of the great economic, lin- 
guistic and cultured future now dawning forour united Czecho- 
slovak nation. The Czechoslovak nation has never intended 
and never intends to inflict national or cultural oppression on 
a second nationality within the Czechoslovak State. Its tra- 
ditions, its own sufferings, and the democratic principles of 
its State are the best guarantee of this. 

The Narodni Vybor turns to the whole Czechoslovak 
nation with the earnest appeal to have full faith that the 
Narodni Vybor, which to-day is the only legal representative 
of the will of the entire Czechoslovak nation and of all its 
parties, will do everything necessary to achieve its highest 
aim—a happy future for the free Czechoslovak nation. 


APPENDIX VII 


MANIFESTO 
OF THE SOUTH SLAV NATIONAL COUNCIL 


(Communiqué of the National Council to the Press) 


Zagreb (Agram), October 19, 1918. 


The South Slav National Council in to-day’s session 
decided upon a manifesto to all South Slav peoples. 

The South Slav National Council demands, as an applica- 
tion of the right of self-determination, a single independent 
South Slav National State, embracing all territory inhabited 
by Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs, without reference to State or 
provincial boundaries and solely on the basis of ethnic affinity. 

The South Slav National Council declares that the bases 
laid down in the Imperial Manifesto are unsatisfactory. It 
declines to take cognizance of the right of self-determination 
accorded in this manifesto, and rejects in advance all sugges- 
tions of whatever nature that come from the side of Hungary. 


DOCUMENTS 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, COUNT OTTOKAR CZERNIN, TO EMPRESS. 
ZITA OF AUSTRIA 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
17.2.1917. 
Most Gracious MaAJEsty ! 


His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty has commanded. 
me to send Your Majesty daily a report regarding the foreign 
situation,—a command which I shall carry out from to- 
morrow onwards. 

After careful consideration of the arguments advanced by 
Your Majesty during my audience today, I feel that it would 
be of the greatest importance that Prince Sixtus himself 
should come to Your Majesty. 

If Your Majesty could Yourself speak with him, an im- 
portant advance would be made in the direction we desire. 

From a very good source I learn that there is a Caillaux 
Ministry on the horizon. That would be a peace ministry ; 
possibly the two movements are related. 

With devoted compliments to Your Majesty, 


Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) CzERNIN. 


II 


MEMORANDUM OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MIN- 
ISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, COUNT OTTOKAR 
CZERNIN, TO EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA 


(Presented in the Summer of 1917, six months before the 


negotiations of Brest Litovsk, during the interval between 
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the Russian attack at Kalusez and the counter-attack of 
the allies at Zborow.) 
Strictly confidential. 


War Aims and the Polish Question 


It is axiomatic that our first desire must be at least to 
bring the Monarchy out of this war intact and without loss 
of territory. In the East, thanks to the war map, political 
combinations are possible which may enable us to achieve 
this. We may be able to use the territory which we have won 
from Russia, and are now occupying, as a lever for regaining 
Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina. The situation is un- 
fortunately different in the South. If we fail to drive the 
Italians out of our territory before peace is concluded, I see, 
unhappily, no possibility whatever of regaining the lost 
territory. 

I am told that any territorial concession to Italy is out of 
the question, and that a military operation must be under- 
taken to clear. this territory of the enemy. The military 
situation is this: in the west the Germans are faced by a 
hundred new divisions, and are evacuating wide areas simply 
in order to be able to withstand the expected offensive ; they 
are thus not in a position to give up to us any troops from 
the West. Secondly, we ourselves are greatly outnumbered 
all along the line in the East, so that the best we can expect 
is success in a war of defence. Finally, in Italy we are out- 
numbered four times over, so that an offensive is quite out of 
the question with the forces we have there. 

With this military situation it is very easy to say that the 
politicians must force a military offensive against Italy ; the 
answer to that demand is a categorical “‘ impossible,’’ and 
appeals and representations to the German General Staff 
would bring nothing but a direct refusal and the humiliation 
of having asked in vain. I consider, therefore, that no serious 
and practical discussion is possible so long as the demand 
referred to is adhered to. 

It is of course possible that the military situation may 
suddenly change in our favour. The events in Russia and cer- 
tain evidences of extreme war weariness in Italy make it not 
impossible that the military situation may change, and in this 
event it would quite obviously be our first duty to win back 
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first and foremost the territory lost to Italy. So long, however, 
as there remains no change, our policy must take account of 
the possibility of a change of frontiers to our loss in the South. 
In discussing war aims this must be taken into consideration 
as a regrettable but possible factor. In other words, we must 
face the eventuality of’ having to find compensation for 
the losses sustained in the South through gains on other 
fields. 

To the consideration just advanced, which categorically 
demands territorial expansion, there must be added a second 
one of at least equal importance. If Germany should emerge 
from this war with something approximating the status quo 
ante, I could concede that the Monarchy also should come 
out of the war with substantially her former frontiers. If, 
however, as [ believe probable in spite of everything, Germany 
ends the war with territorial gains in the East; if, as I also 
expect, Bulgaria comes out of the war with considerable exten- 
sions of her territory, then it is quite impossible in my opinion 
for the Monarchy to end the war with the status quo, still less a 
diminution of territory. We should then have the picture of 
the Monarchy emerging with nothing to show on balance but 
hundreds of thousands of dead and milliards of debts ; it would 
have fallen into misery and destitution simply in order to assist 
Germany and Bulgaria to war gains. Such a policy would be 
understood nowhere, neither in Austria nor in Hungary, and 
rightly so. It could not be understood, and least of all by the 
non-German peoples on this side of the Leitha. That their 
superhuman achievements, their exertions unparalleled in 
history, their heroic sacrifices should go merely ad majorem 
gloriam Germanic, would arouse passions which would endanger 
the very existence of the Monarchy and strike at the roots of 
the dynasty. 

If this line of reasoning be accepted, if it is admitted that 
an increase of German territory calls absolutely for an accom- 
panying increase in the Monarchy, the further question arises, 
where such increase might be possible. There are two great 
territories which may be considered, East and South. Let us 
begin with the East. In the East the Polish state has been set 
in the saddle by a declaration binding on both Monarchs. 
Whether we like it or not (personally I do not like it), we must 
reckon with the existence of this future state. This Polish state 
may be built along four lines : 
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1. The “‘ Austro-Polish”’ solution may be regarded as 
possible in principle ; 

2. A ‘‘ Germano-Polish ”’ solution, or 

3. A“ Russo-Polish ” solution may be envisaged, and finally, 


4. An actually sovereign Polish state, set up in independ- 
ence of all its neighbours, may be conceived. 


I may add at once that I regard the first and fourth solutions 
as purely theoretical. We shall not be able to secure the Austro- 
Polish solution against the open and very energetic opposition 
of Germany; nor is a really independent and self-governing 
Poland practical politics, if for no other reason than that Germany 
would not agree to this solution at any price, and we have not 
the military strength to force through measures in which in 
the end Berlin would exert all conceivable pressure to have the 
final say. 

There remain, therefore, only the other two solutions, which 
are about equally unfavourable to us, and which may be summed 
up by saying that Poland will fall under the influence either of 
Germany or Russia and in either case will be outside our sphere. 
Along these lines, therefore, it seems to me that we shall make 
no progress. We must head in quite a different direction if we 
want to try to make good our losses at least partially. 

Before discussing this new direction I should like to touch 
briefly upon the Galician question, so closely connected with the 
Polish question. It is quite true that an independent kingdom 
of Poland would strengthen and spread the Polish irredentist 
movement in Galicia. But this would happen in any case, 
excepting that of the Austro-Polish solution; and we had to 
reckon with this fact the moment the Polish state was pro- 
claimed. I am far from underestimating the difficulties which 
the future has in store for us through this increased Polish 
irredenta ; but neither do I overestimate them. I regard it as 
irresponsible talk to suggest that this irredenta is tantamount 
to the loss of Galicia. It is an idle phrase which has been coined 
by a few people and is being repeated after them by thousands, 
but which does not stand closer investigation. We have count- 
less forms of irredente within the Monarchy: we have an irre- 
denta in the Trentino, we have an irredenta in Transylvania, we 
have it thus whether we accord strict or lenient treatment 
to the foreign nationality ; we have an irredenta in Bohemia 
that just now is showing great vitality, we have a South Slav 
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irredenta, and soon. And irredente are by no means a speciality 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Russians have an 
irredenta in the wider sense of the word in Finland, the English 
in Ireland, the Germans in Alsace as well as in Posen. In 
short, every State that has foreign nationalities within its 
borders is more or Jess éccupied with centrifugal movements. 
That Austria with her composite patchwork of nationalities 
has a specially polychromatic irredenta is really nothing surpris- 
ing. If we go out of town through Ottakring * we come to 
an irredenta. But however troublesome our irredente may be 
they do not lose us the provinces. If we lose the Trentino, it 
will not be because of an irredentist movement there, but 
because we are too weak to throw out the Italian forces; and 
if we had not chased the Roumanians out of Transylvania we 
should in all probability have lost it, irredenta or no irredenta. 
Hence it will be our military strength, the power of our State 
that will ultimately decide whether we shall lose provinces or 
not, and not the irredente, which will remain a feature of the 
Austro-Hungarian state as long as it exists. 

But to return now to Poland and to the augmented irredenta 
to be expected there: Unless a new war or a revolution tears 
Galicia from us, we shall not lose this province, no matter 
whether the Poles throw longing eyes upon it or not. But to 
believe that the future will see new wars or national revolutions 
is to fail to understand the temper of our times. For my part, 
I am firmly convinced that this terrible slaughter is likely to 
be the last war for a period beyond calculation. What the 
peoples have now suffered they will not endure a second time, 
and monarchs and governments will have to be very prudent, 
very careful, and very conciliatory toward the feeling among 
the masses if they wish to retain any influence over the 
changes that are unavoidable in Europe. I think the future 
will be one of social changes, although I cannot prove this in 
advance. Besides, in Eastern Galicia there are the Ruthenians, 
who may be used as a buffer between our Poles and the Poles 
beyond the border. 

I see no possibility whatever of making our losses 
good from the East. Everything points categorically to the 
Balkans. ‘Thanks to our geographical position, it is realized 
to some extent in Berlin that we have a first claim upon 
the Balkans, and here lies the wide sphere in which we 
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may look for and find compensation for our terrible sacri- 
fices. From Montenegro we must demand the Lovcen for 
military reasons; Serbia, diminished in territory, must be 
received into our trade and customs union and induced to 
look for its future prosperity in a more and more intimate 
connexion with the Monarchy. Finally we come to Roumania. 
We must have Roumania; we must have Wallachia and the 
whole of Moldavia to the Sereth. The eastern part of Moldavia 
we must offer to Russia—in this I see an important means of 
simplifying the conclusion of peace with Russia ; the Northern 
Dobrudja should fall to Bulgaria, while the small remaining 
section may constitute the new, small Roumania, and may so 
fulfil the double purpose of forming a wedge between Bulgaria 
and Russia and controlling the mouths of the Danube, which 
we should ourselves have great difficulty in holding. 

If it is admitted that this solution is not unprofitable for us, 
the next question is how it can be brought about. If we adhere 
to the purely negative and, I believe, entirely hopeless stand- 
point that we must try to prevent Germany from founding a 
Germano-Polish state, without being willing at the same time 
to name the price for which we will agree to permit the forma- 
tion of such a state, all we shall accomplish will be further to 
cloud and poison our relations with Germany; we shall still 
have to give way in the end, as such relations are impossible in 
the long run; and we shall have received nothing in the Balkans, 
thanks to wasting valuable time in negative and impotent, 
planless and purposeless manceuvres. We shall fall between 
two stools, and obtain neither Roumania nor Poland. Ifon the 
other hand we declare to the Germans that we will not give up 
the Polish regions we are occupying until they have turned over 
Roumania to us, this will give us the means of attaining our 
aims ; and we shall be adopting tactics which will be intelligible 
in Berlin, tactics very different from the purposeless and 
unpractical tactics of merely hindering Germany without 
helping ourselves. 

I am told that it would be a cardinal mistake for us to admit 
even in principle that we might under certain circumstances 
renounce the Austro-Polish solution and evacuate Poland ; that 
in any case we should never get Roumania, and that our con- 
ditional renunciation would drive us out of Poland as well. 
The logic of this is beyond me. We are not going obligingly 
to move out of Austrian Poland on our own initiative ; we shall 
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wait till it is bought from us—and as for being dislodged from 
it by force of arms, this would be equally possible if we had 
never thought of Roumania. 

Roumania is an object worth milliards. It would be bring- 
ing owls to Athens to enlarge on this point. There is sense in 
acquiring an object worth milliards, it is something worth while ; 
and even if at first our Vienna pothouse politicians and our 
Hungarian desperadoes oppose the plan they are unlikely to 
carry the day. In practice there is no solution that will be 
received with the unanimous applause of the entire Monarchy. 
The question is whether in years to come the acquisition of 
Roumania will not be considered a success. There might be 
something to be said for the Austrian argument, that Austria 
has lost provinces to Italy, while Hungary has won rich territory, 
that the loss has gone to Austria and the gain to Hungary. 
But not very much, for in the first place Austria and Hungary 
are like the Siamese twins, and the milliards entering into 
Hungary’s circulatory system would not stop in Budapest but 
would also strengthen Austria; and in the second place such a 
new element in the situation would have in some measure to 
be taken into consideration in regulating the internal relation- 
ship between Austria and Hungary, and would, for example, 
affect the quota and other details. 

But I see not the slightest reason why Roumania must 
necessarily be awarded to Hungary. To begin with, it would 
have to be attached to the Monarchy as an Imperial domain 
and would have to be governed autocratically. Time would 
tell what should be done next. The Hungarians, who will be 
very unwilling to incorporate Roumania because of their 
Roumanian policy, may very well agree to award the country 
to Austria. In that way the Bukovina would be brought in 
contact with Cis-Leithania. 

It has been pointed out that the possession of Eastern 
Moldavia by Russia would expose us to the risk of encirclement 
by Russia. This would be to the point if it were a case of 
exchanging a good neighbour for Russia; but is Roumania 
really any better or more trustworthy a neighbour? Are we 
not fighting against Roumanian troops in Moldavia at this 
very moment? And have we any other choice but that of a 
Russian or a Roumanian neighbour ? 

Finally, one more argument, which ought perhaps to have 
come first of all. I am convinced that the key to the whole 
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situation lies in the West. If Germany is willing to evacuate 
France and Belgium and to give up something in addition, then 
peace is an assured fact. The Imperial Chancellor has promised 
me this sacrifice in the strictest confidence. But I cannot exert 
pressure upon him along these lines with success if I declare to 
him at the same time that we shall create.every possible difficulty 
for him in the east (Poland), to prevent him from compensating 
himself there, and that we demand Poland for ourselves. Only 
by going to the Balkans and selling Poland to Germany can the 
idea of a cession of part of Alsace-Lorraine assume definite 
shape. 


(Signed) CzERNIN. 


Ill 


EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA TO THE GERMAN 
CROWN PRINCE 


Reichenau, August 20, 1917. 
DEAR WILLIAM, 

My aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Count Ledochovski, is 
commissioned to bring you my Distinguished Service Medal, 
and I beg you to accept it for all that you have done for our 
cause in our common war of defence. 

My Minister of Foreign Affairs has reported to me the in- 
teresting discussion in which he had the honour of engaging 
with you, and all you said gave me sincere pleasure, as it reflects 
exactly my own view of the situation. In spite of the super- 
human achievements of our troops, the situation behind the 
lines absolutely demands an end of the war before the advent 
of winter, this applies Just as much to Germany astous. Turkey 
will continue for only a short time longer, and with her we shall 
also lose Bulgaria, then the two of us will be alone, and the 
coming spring will bring ‘‘ America ”’ and a further strengthened 
Entente. 

On the other hand, I have definite indications that we could 
win France over to ourselves if Germany could make up her 
mind to make certain territorial sacrifices in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Once we have won France we are victors and Germany can get 
ample compensation elsewhere. But I do not want Germany to 
make the only sacrifice, I am ready to bear the lion’s share of 
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the sacrifice, and have therefore declared to His Majesty, your 
Father, that I am ready under the above conditions not only 
to give up all Poland but also to cede Galicia to Poland and to 
help to attach this new realm to Germany. Germany would 
thus gain a realm in the East, while in the West it would give 
up a part of its territory’ 

In 1915, without demanding any serious compensation, we 
offered the Trentino to the Italians in the interests of our alliance 
and at the request of Germany, in order to avert war with Italy. 
Today Germany is in a similar position and you as heir to the 
German Imperial Crown have the right to throw Your weighty 
word into. the balance, and I know that His Majesty, your 
Father, entirely agrees that you should have a share in the 
determination of these questions. I therefore beg you, in this 
critical hour for Germany as well as for Austria-Hungary, to 
think of the situation in its entirety and to unite your efforts 
with mine to end the war quickly and in an honourable manner. 
If Germany adheres to its standpoint of dissent and destroys a 
possibility of peace, the situation in Austria-Hungary will be 
extremely critical. I should be especially happy if I could soon 
have a talk with You, and I am extraordinarily glad of your 
promise, reported to me by Count Czernin, to visit us soon. 

Zita joins in sending heartiest greetings, 


(Signed) CHARLES. 


IV 


EMPEROR CHARLES TO PRESIDENT WILSON 
February 17, 1918 


In his speech of February 12 the President of the United 
States enunciated four fundamental principles as prior condi- 
tions for the agreement that must be hoped for. I may state 
my attitude to these four principles as follows : 

In point 1, the President demands, according to the German 
translation before me: ‘‘ That each part of the final settlement 
must be based upon the essential justice of that particular 
case and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring a 
peace that will be permanent.” I accept this guiding prin- 
ciple. Everyone who stands at an ethical level must desire a 
solution that will guarantee a permanent peace; and only a 
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just peace which harmonizes the conflicting interests can offer 
such a solution. 

Points 2 and 8 belong together and are as follows: ‘“ That 
peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sove- 
reignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in 
a game, even the great game now for. ever discredited of the 
balance of power, but that (third) every territorial settlement 
involved in this war must be made in the interest and for the 
benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a part of any 
mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival states.” 

The solution of the territorial question will, I believe, be a 
very simple matter. Such changes of frontier as may have to 
be made in the direct interest and to the advantage of the 
peoples involved, can be brought about in a friendly manner 
by agreement between state and state, for a lasting peace would 
hardly be furthered (this seems also to be the opinion of the 
President of the United States) if in the desire to avoid shifting 
peoples and provinces from one sovereignty to another, an at- 
tempt were made to prevent a just regulation of the territorial 
question in those parts of Europe in which no thorough con- 
solidation of territorial conditions has yet taken place. 

Point 4 reads: “ That all well defined national aspirations 
shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism that would be likely in time to break 
the peace of Europe and consequently of the world.” 

This clause, too, is acceptable as a basis for discussion, as 
clearly and fittingly formulated by the President. Naturally I, 
too, attach the greatest importance to the requirement that the 
resettlement of conditions in Europe must not increase but 
diminish the danger of future conflicts. The loyal assurance 
given by the President of the United States when he stated 
that the United States are “‘ quite ready to be shown that the 
settlements suggested are not the best or the most enduring ”’, 
inspires me with full confidence that in these questions, too, 
we may be able to come to terms. 

I for my part should attach the greatest value to a discussion 
by one of my representatives with the President of the United 
States of every means of preventing the possibility of new 
conflagrations. 

The principle of complete renunciation of annexations, laid 
down on a former occasion, seems to cover the demand for the 
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complete evacuation of Belgium. All other questions of detail, 
such as those of the access of Serbia to the sea, the assurance 
of the necessary facilities for the economic expansion of Serbia 
and other States, and many other questions, can certainly be 
cleared up and prepared for the peace congress in a preliminary 
discussion. : 

The second main principle laid down by the President is 
that of the absolute avoidance of a future economic war. With 
this I agree entirely. 

As regards the third main principle laid down by the Presi- 
dent, the essence of which is the proposal for general disarma- 
ment to avoid a future world war, here, too, there is no difference 
of opinion of any kind between the President and myself. 

In view of the foregoing I think that between the principles 
laid down by the President of the United States on the one hand, 
and my views on the other, there is sufficient agreement to give 
hope that: results might be achieved by a direct conversation, 
and that such a conversation might bring the world measurably 
nearer to the peace that is so passionately longed for by all 
nations. 


V 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO EMPEROR CHARLES 
March 5, 1918 


[Retranslated from the German version. ] 


It is with satisfaction that I observe that my most recent 
declarations on the principles which should be observed in 
drawing up the conditions of peace have been agreed to in so 
large a measure by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
and that His Majesty desires to see the points of view of the 
two Governments brought thoroughly into accord; and I 
should be very gratified if His Majesty were ready to enter 
in fuller detail into the four principles which I outlined in 
my Message to the Congress of the United States on 
February 11th. 

In my Message of February 11th I was simply concerned 
to specify—perhaps with greater clarity than before—the 
principles which I had tried to lay down definitively in 
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my Message to Congress on January 8th last. In this earlier 
Message I described in some detail the lines along which, 
in my view, these principles should be put into practice. 
I assume that the Emperor of Austria is in possession of my 
Message of January 8th, and is informed of the details of the 
programme which, in my opinion, should form the basis 
for a general peace; details which I expressed in words so 
clear and pregnant that they could not be repeated any 
more clearly if I were to send a personal representative. 

It would be considerably easier for me to determine 
whether a more intimate and personal exchange of views 
would be worth while, if I could gain an insight into an 
equally detailed programme from the Emperor of Austria. 

His Majesty believes that he is in possession of convincing 
evidence that certain arrangements, proposed in view of the 
complicated situation in the Balkan peninsula, would be less 
acceptable to the peoples concerned, and would be more 
calculated to engender fresh dissensions between these peoples, 
than the compromise which the Emperor of Austria will 
propose, and that certain arrangements desired by Italy 
would be unacceptable to the populations directly con- 
cerned; but he has not given me the information which, 
point for point, I desire: the favour of his positive proposals. 
I can assure His Majesty that on my side there is entire 
readiness to take into consideration whatever solution he 
envisages. 

I should especially like to know what proposals His 
Majesty would make for the removal of the Balkan imbroglio 
and the satisfaction of the national aspirations of those Slav 
populations which are settled in such close proximity to his 
own country and stand in such close relationship with great 
masses of his own subjects; what dispositions he would 
suggest in regard to the Adriatic coast; what perfectly 
definite concessions to Italy he would regard as just; how, 
in his view, the rivalries and antagonisms of the Balkan 
States, which have still further increased during the war, 
could best be removed, and under what protection in his 
view the non-Turkish nationalities which are dependent upon 
the Ottoman Empire should be placed. So far as I under- 
stand, he has the same views as I with regard to Belgium 
and Poland. In the presence of such detailed data it would 
be possible for me to form a judgment concerning many 
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points of “ action,’”’ and concerning the question of peace 
generally, much better than I can judge of this at present. 
I must aver (if such assurances are necessary) that I am 
seeking no strategic advantages, nor advantages of any 
sort, but a just arrangement which will give the world a just 
and therefore also a permanent peace. 
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